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CHAPTER  XXX. 

QUKKN  JANE  AND  QUEKN  MABT. 

Tkb  death  of  ISdward  VI.  was  ushered  in  with  ngoa 
tnd  wonders,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  in  jjoj. 
kboor  with  reyolntion.     The  hail  laj  npon  S%^ 
the  grass  in  the  London  gardens  as  red  as  SmTw* 


blood.    At  Middleton  Stonj  in  Oxfordshire,  £Sh^ 


anidons  lips  reported  that  a  child  had  been 
horn  with  one  bodj,  two  heads,  four  feet  and  hands.' 
About  the  time  when  the  letters  patent  were  signed 
there  came  a  storm  such  as  no  living  Englishman  re- 
membered. The  summer  evening  grew  black  as  night. 
Cataracts  of  water  flooded  the  houses  in  the  city  and 
turned  the  streets  into  rivers ;  trees  were  torn  up  by 
the  roots  and  whirled  through  the  air,  and  a  more 
awful  omen  —  the  forked  lightning  —  struck  down  the 
steeple  of  the  church  where  the  heretic  service  had 
been  read  for  the  first  time.^ 

The  king  died  a  little  before  nine  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day eveninfi;.     His  death  was  mad^  a  secret;  but  in 
thJsame  hoi  acourier  was  gffloping  through  .„^ 
the  twilight  to  Hunsdon  to  bid  Mary  mount  ^^^t^ 
jmd  fly.     Her  plans  had  been  for  some  days  "''^* 
prepared.    She  had  been  directed  to  remain  quiet,  bui 

1  Oreff  Frtan*  ChrcmeU:  liachyn. 

s  B«oardo*8  BUtortf  of  dU  RetdbOiion  m  England  (mike  Death  qfMtboard 
VLf  printed  at  Venice,  165S.    A  copy  of  this  rare  book  ii  in  the 
libcirj  at  Oxford. 


16  Flight  of  Mary^  [Ch.  xxx. 

to  hold  herself  ready  to  be  up  and  away  at  a  moment's 
warning.  The  lords  who  were  to  close  her  in  would 
not  be  at  their  posts,  and  for  a  few  hours  the  roads 
would  be  open.  The  Howards  were  looking  for  her  in 
Norfolk  ;  and  thither  she  was  to  ride  at  her  best  speed, 
proclaiming  her  accession  as  she  went  along,  ana  send- 
ing out  her  letters  calling  loyal  Englishmen  to  rise  in 
her  defence. 

So  Mary's  secret  friends  had  instructed  her  to  act, 
liis  hei*  one  chance.  Mary,  who,  like  all  the  Tudors, 
was  most  herself  in  the  moments  of  greatest  dan- 
ger, fiillowed  a  council  bolUy  which  agreed  with  her 
own  opinion ;  and  when  Lord  Robert  Dudley  came  in 

WhAeMapM  the  morning  with  a  comply  of  horse  to  look 
latoNwftHk.  g^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^g  g^^  away.     Relays  of  horses 

along  the  road,  and  such  other  precautions  as  could  be 
taken  without  exciting  suspicion,  had  doubtless  not  been 
overlooked. 

Far  different  advice  had  been  sent  to  her  by  the 
new  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor.  Scheyfhe,  who  un- 
derstood England  and  English  habits,  and  who  was 
sanguine  of  her  success,  had  agreed  to  a  course  which 
had  probably  been  arranged  in  concert  with  him  ;  but 
AniTftiuid  ^^  ^^  6*^»  *^®  ^y  ^f  Edward's  death, 
itemSi^'wii-  Renard  and  M.  de  Oourieres  arrived  from 
)^IS!^b;Am  Brussels.  To  Rehard,  accustomed  to  coun- 
^-  tries   where   ^vemments   were  everything 

and  peoples  nothing,  for  a  single  woman  to  proclaim 
herself  queen  in  the  face  of  those  who  had  the  armed 
force  of  the  kingdom  in  their  hands,  appeared  like* 
madness.  Little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  her 
supposed  friends,  since  they  had  wanted  resolution  to 
Irefitee  their  signatures  to  die  instrument  of  her  depo- 
sition.    The   Emperor  could  not  move;  although  he 


ifiit.]         eofiirary  to  the  Advice  of  Benard.  17 

might  wish  well  to  her  cause,  the  alliance  of  England 
was  of  more  importance  to  him,  and  he  would  not 
compromise  himself  with  the  faction  whose  success, 
notwithstanding  Schey&e's  assurance,  he  looked  upon 
as  certain.  Renard,  therefore,  lost  not  a  moment  in 
entreating  the  princess  not  to  venture  upon  a  course 
fix>m  which  he  anticipated  inevitable  ruin.  If  the  no* 
bilitj  or  the  people  desired  to  have  her  for  queen,  thej 
would  make  her  queen.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to 
stir.^  The  remonstrance  agreed  fully  with  the  opinion . 
of  Charles  himself  who  replied  to  Renard's  account 
of  his  conduct  with  complete  approval  of  it.^    The 

1  Avant  nostre  mirie  elle  mist  en  delib^radoii  avee  anlamgs  de  sea  plna  > 
«onfid«ii8  ce  qu^elle  debvroit  faire,  advenant  la  dicta  moite ;  la  qnelle  trenTa, 
qiie  incontiiiaxit  la  dicte  morte  decoayerte,elle  se  debvoit  ptiblier  loyne  par 
lettrea  et  escriptz,  et  qu^en  ce  faisant,  elle  conciteroit  plusieun  k  se  d^clairer 
ponr  la  maintenir  telle,  (et  aossj  que  y  a  qaelqne  observance  par  de  (fk  que 
celny  oo  celle  qai  est  appel^  k  la  cooronDe  se  doit  incontinent  tel  d^lairar 
et  publier)  ponr  la  haine  qu^ilz  portent  andict  dnc,  le  tenant  tiran  et  in- 
digne.  S'estant  absolument  resolne  qa*elle  debvoit  suyvre  ceste  conclusion 
et  conseil,  aultrement  elle  tomberoit  en  danger  de  sa  peisonne  plus  grand 
qu'elle  n'est  et  perdroit  I'espoir  de  parvenir  k  la  couronne.  La  quelle  con- 
dusion  avons  treuv^  estrange,  difficile,  et  dangerense,  pour  les  raisona 
■oubzcriptes:  pour  aultant  que  toutes  les  forces  du  pays  sont  ^s  mains 
dudict  due:  que  !a  dicte  dame  n'aespoir  de  contraires  forces  ny  d'assistanoa 
pour  donner  pied  k  ceulx  qu  ilz  adherer  luy  vouldroient;  que  se  publiant 
TOjoie,  le  roy  et  royne  dislgn^  par  le  diet  testament  (encores  qu^il  soft 
mal)  prendroient  fondement,  de  Tinvahir  par  la  force  et  que  n*y  aura  molen 
d*y  r^sister  «  vostre  majesty  ne  8*en  empescbe;  ceque  avons  pes^  pour 
les  grands  affaires  eC  empescbemens  qu'elle  a  centre  les  Fran^oys  et  en 
divers  lieux,  que  ne  semble  convenir  que  l*on  concite  en  ceste  saison  lea 
Anf^oys  centre  vostre  Majesty  et  ses  pays. 

Comme  n^avons  pen  communiqner  verbalement  avec  elle,  Pavons  adver- 
tie  desdicts  difficult^s.  .  .  .  Que  si  la  noblesse  ses  adherens,  ou  le  peuple  la 
desiroit  et  maiutenoit  pour  royne,  il  le  pourroit  d^monstrer  par  I'effect;  que 
la  question  estoit  grande  m§sme  entre  barbares  et  gens  de  telle  condition 
que  les  Angloys.  .  .  .  Luy  toucbant  ces  difficultez  pour  lez  respect  de  sa 
personne  et  pour  suyvre  la  fin  de  la  dicte  instruction  qu'est  de  non  troubler 
le  rovaulme  au  d^advantaige  de  vostre  Majesty.  —  The  Ambassadors  in 
England  to  tbe  Emperor:  Ptgpien  ctEtcU  du  Cardinal  de  Gra^veUe,  Vol.  IV. 
pip.  19, 90. 

*  ^oa  avons  ven  par  tos  lectres  Tadvertissement  qn^avez  doone 

TOIi.  VI.  9 
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Emperor's  power  was  no  longer  equal  to  an  attitade 
•hm  BmpM^  of  menace  ;  he  had  been  taught,  by  the  re- 
Stfu!^  peated  blunders  of  Reginald  Pole,  to  distrust 
iTiShddto  accounts  of  popular  English  sentiment ;  and 
^SSSrSr  he  disbelieved  entirely  in  the  ability  of 
"*"•  Mary  and   her  friends  to  cope  with  a  con- 

spiracy so  broadly  contrived,  and  supported  by  the 
countenance  of  France.^  But  Mary  was  probably  gone 
from  Hunsdon  before  advice  arrived,  to  which  she  had 
been  lost  if  she  had  listened.  She  had  ridden  night 
and  day  without  a  halt  for  a  hundred  miles  to  Eening* 
hall,  a  castle  of  the  Howards  on  the  Waveney  river. 
M«T»i>-^     There,  in  safe  hands,  she  would  try  the  effect 

puilii  tn  the  *'  , 

eovntry.  of  au  appeal  to  her  country.  If  the  nation 
was  mute,  she  would  then  escape  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.^ 

In  London,  during  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  death 
Northmn-  ^f  Edward  was  known  and  unknown.  Every 
bdii°8tiuin  one  talked  of  it  as  certain.  Yet  the  duke 
J^ISJjJf^.  still  spoke  of  him  as  living,  and  public  busi- 
wud'8  death,  jj^gg  ^j^g  carried  on  in  his  name.    On  the  8th 

the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  sent  for  to  Greenwich 
to  sign  the  letters  patent.  From  them  the  truth  could 
not  be  concealed,  but  they  were  sworn  to  secrecy  be- 
fore they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  palace.  The  con- 
main  k  Madame  la  princesse  nostre  consine,  affin  qa'elle  ne  se  laisse  for- 
compter  par  cealx  qui  luy  persuadent  qa*elle  86  haste  de  se  d^clairer  pour 
ro3nie,  que  nous  a  sembl^  tres  bien  pour  les  raisons  et  considerations  tousdiea 
•n  Yosdictes  lectres.  — The  Emperor  to  the  Ambassadors:  Papien  ttEtai 
du  Cardinal  de  GranvelUy  Vol.  IV.  pp.  24,  25. 

1  Ke  se  pouvoient  faire  grand  fondement  sur  la  favenr  et  affectiom  que 
inlcuns  particnliers  et  le  peuple  peuvent  porter  k  nostredicte  cousine,  na 
fust  que  y  en  y  eust  plus  grant  nombre  on  des  principaulx,  n^estant  cela 
•onffisant  pour  contreminer  la  negociation  hi  fond^  et  de  si  longue  «iiaia 
que  le  diet  due  de  Northumberland  a  empria  aTeo  Paaaistanoe  que  doM^tw 
ia  France.  —  Ibid.  pp.  25, 26. 

*  Baoardo. 
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qHimtars  desired  to  haTe  Maiy  under  ssfe  custodty  in 
the  Tower  before  the  mjstefj  was  made  known  to 
the  world,  and  another  difficnltj  was  not  yet  got 
over. 

The  novelty  of  a  female  sovereign,  and  the  supposed 
constitutional  objection  to  it,  were  points  in  favour  of 
the  alteration  which  Northumberland  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish.  The  **  device ''  had  been  changed  in  favour 
of  Lady  Jane ;  but  Lady  Jane  was  not  to  reign  alone  • 
Northumberland  intended  to  hold  the  reins  tight- 
grasped  in  his  own  hands,  to  keep  the  power  in  hii 
own  family,  and  to  urge  the  sex  of  Mary  as  among  the 
prominent  occasions  of  her  incapacity.^  Eng-  oviMwd 
land  was  still  to  have  a  king,  and  that  king  b«  uac. 
was  to  be  Guilford  Dudley. 

Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Edward.  ciun»«w, 
Eldward  had  been  precocious  to  a  disease ;  the  •■•'  '^ 


activity  of  his  mind  had  been  a  symptom,  or  otlSI!^^ 
a  cause,  of  the  weakness  of  his  body.  Jane  ^•"•^'^ 
Grey's  accomplishments  -were  as  extensive  as  Ed« 
ward's  ;  she  had  acquired  a  degree  of  learning  rare  in 
matured  men,  which  she  could  use  gracefully,  and 
could  permit  to  be  seen  by  others  without  vanity  or 
consciousness.  Her  character  had  developed  with  her 
talents.    At  fifteen  she  was  learning  Hebrew  and  could 

1  In  the  explanation  given  on  the  following  Taesday  to  the  Emperor's 
ambassadors,  Madame  Marie  was  said  —  **  K*estre  capable  dudict  royaalme 
poor  le  divorce  faict  entre  le  feu  Roy  Henry  et  la  Royne  Katherine;  se  r^ 
ftrant  aux  causes  aians  men  ledict  divorce,  et  mesfiM  fCutrt  8uffi$antepour 
tadmiimtraiion  cttceUuy  oomme  utarU  femtne,  et  poar  la  religion. —  Papier$ 
^Etat  du  Cardinal  de  GramotUt^  p.  28.  Koailles  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  King  of  France  of  the  good  affection  of  "  the  new  king  **  (**  le  nonve- 
a«lz  Roy  " ).  He  had  notice  of  the  approaching  coronation  of  *'  the  king ;  *' 
md  in  the  first  commmiication  of  Edward^s  death  to  Hoby  and  Morrysoa 
in  the  Netherlands,  a  **  king  **  and  not  a  **  queen/  was  described  ■•  on  tlw 
IkfmM  in  his  place. 
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write  Oreek ;  at  sixteen  she  corresponded  with  Bullin* 
ger  in  Latin  at  least  eqnal  to  his  own ;  but  the  matter 
of  her  letters  is  more  striking  than  the  language,  and 
speaks  more  for  her  than  the  most  elaborate  panegyrics 
of  admiring  courtiers.  She  has  left  a  portrait  of  her- 
self drawn  by  her  own  hand ;  a  portrait  of  piety,  purity, 
and  free,  noble  innocence,  uncoloured,  even  to  a  &ult| 
with  the  emotional  weaknesses  of  humanity.^  While 
the  effects  of  the  Reformation  in  England  had  been 
chiefly  visible  in  the  outward  dominion  of  scoundrek 
and  in  the  eclipse  of  the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  na- 
tional character.  Lady  Jane  Grey  had  lived  to  show 
that  the  defect  was  not  in  the  Reformed  &ith,  but  in  the 
absence  of  all -faith,  —  that  the  graces  of  a  St.  Eliza- 
beth could  be  rivalled  by  the  pupil  of  Cranmer  and 
Ridley.  The  Catholic  saint  had  no  excellence  of  which 
Jane  Grey  was  without  the  promise;  the  distinction 
was  in  the  freedom  of  the  Protestant  from  the  hysteri- 
cal ambition  for  an  unearthly  nature,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence, through  a  more  intelligent  creed,  of  a  vigorouf 
and  practic^  understanding. 

When  married  to  Guilford  Dudley,  Lady  Jane  had 
After  her  entreated  that,  being  herself  so  young,  and 
raddesat  her  husbaud  scarcely  older,  she  might  con- 
approach  of  tinue  to  reside  with  her  mother.^  Lady 
dmth.  Northumberland    had    consented ;    and   the 

new-made  bride  remained  at  home  till  a  rumour  went 
abroad  that  Edward  was  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
she  was  told  that  she  must  remove  to  her  father-in-law's 
house,  till  "  God  should  call  the  king  to  his  mercy ;  ** 
her  presence  would  then  be  required  at  the  Tower,  the 

1  Letters  of  Ladj  Jane  Grey  to  BvUioger :  EpiMn  TigwiwB^  pp.  8  ->-7* 
s  BfUMirdo—- who  tells  the  stoiy  aa  it  was  told  by  Lady  Jane  herself  ti 
4bbot  Feckenham. 
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king  baying  aj^inted  her  to  be   the  beir  to  the 
i  crown* 

This  was  the  first  hint  which  she  had  received  of 
the  fortune  which  was  in  store  for  her.     She  gj^  i^^n. 
believed  it  to  be  a  jest,  and  took  no  notice  of  ^i^Mta 
the  order  to  change  her  residence,  till  the  dMiaot^* 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  came  herself  to  ^^*i^«^*^ 
.fetch  her.    A  violent  scene  ensued  with  Lady  Sufiblk. 
At  kst  the  duchess  brought  in  Guilford  Dudley,  who 
eonunttided  Lady  Jane,  on  her  allegiance  as  a  wife,  to 
return  with  him ;  and,  **  not  choosing  to  be  disobedient 
to  her  husband,"  she  consented.     The  duchess  carried 
her  off,  an,d  kept  her  for  three  or  four  days  a  ^^"^J^jj^ 
prisoner.     Afterwards  she  was  taken  to  a  tikMiMr 
bouse  of  thQ  duke's  at  Chdsea,  where  she  re-  nothMr. 
mained  till  Sunday,  the  9th  of  July,  when  a  message 
was  brought  that  she  was  wanted  immediately  at  Sion 
House,  to  receive  an  order  firom  the  king. 

She  went  alone.  There  was  no  one  at  the  palace 
when  she  arrived ;  but  immediately  after  Northumber- 
land came,  attended  by  Pembroke,  Northampton, 
Huntingdon,  and  Arundel.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
as  he  approached,  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand.  Lady 
Northmnberland  and  Lady  Northampton  entered, 
and  ^ihe  duke,  as  President  of  the  Ooundl,  rose  to 
speak. 

^^  The  king,"  he  said,  **  was  no  more.  A  godly  life 
had  been  followed,  as  a  consolation  to  their  EdwaMdiM. 
sorrows,  by  a  godly  end,  and  in  leaving  the  conneaxie. 
world  he  had  not  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  qoMn, 
subjects.  His  Majesty  had  prayed  on  his  death-becv 
that  Almighty  God  would  protect  the  realm  from  false 
Opinions,  and  especially  from  his  unworthy  sister ;  he 
had  reflected  that  both  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady 
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Elizabeth  had  been  cat  off  bj  act  of  parliament  firom 
the  succession  as  iUegitimate ;  ^  the  Lady  Mary  had 
Northnm-     bccu  disobedlcnt  to  her  fiither ;  she  had  been 

berlandez*  ,         , 

plaining  the   again  disobcdiont  to  her  brother ;  she  was  a 

grounds  <m        ^  ,  ,      , 

J^^^i^  capital  and  principal  enemy  of  Good's  word ; 
bethhad  and  both  she  and  her  sister  were  bastards 
•sUe.  bom;  King  Henry  did  not  intend  that  the 

crown  should  be  worn  by  either  of  them ;  King  Eldwardf 
therefore,  had,  before  his  death,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
cousin  the  Lady  Jane ;  and,  should  the  Lady  Jane  die 
without  children,  to  her  younger  sister;  and  he  had 
entreated  the  council,  for  their  honours'  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  .the  realm,  to  see  that  his  will  was 
observed." 

Northumberland,  as  he  concluded,  dropt  on  his 
knees  ;  the- four  lords  knelt  with  him,  and,  doing  hom- 
age to  the  Lady  Jane  as  queen,  they  swore  that  they 
would  keep  their  fidth  or  lose  their  lives  in  her  de- 
fence. 

Lady  Jane  shook,  covered  her  fiu^e  with  her  hands, 
La^jftM     and  fell  fiunting  to  the  flround.     Her  first 

noayes  tiM  ^  ^ 

^^^n  simple  grief  was  for  Edward's  death ;  she  fek 
•i«im.  it  as  the  loss  of  a  dearly  loved  brother.    The 

weight  of  her  own  fortune  was  stiU  more  agitating ; 
when  she  came  to  herself,  she  cried  that  it  could  not 
be ;  the  crown  was  not  for  her,  she  could  not  bear 
it  —  she  was  not  fit  for  it  Then,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  falsehoods  which  Northumberland  had  told  her,  she 
clasped  her  hands,  and,  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  she 
prayed  God  that  if  the  great  place  to  which  she  was 
called  was  indeed  justly  hers.  He  would  give  her  grace 

1  La  detta  maetts  haveva  ben  eonsiderato  nn  atto  di  Parliamento  mk 
qnala  fa  gikdeliberato  che  qnalonqne  yolesae  rioonosoere  ICaria  oveio  FUmi 
■oveUe  per  heredi  della  ooioiia  ftaafM  tenato  traditore.  -*•  Baoaidow 
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to  govern  finr  his  service  and  finr  the  weUue  of  his 
people.^ 

So  passed  Sunday,  the  9th  of  Jofy,  at  Sion  Hooae. 
In  London,  the  hope  of  first  securing  Mary  TiMkii«*k 
being  disappointed,  the  king's  death  had  been  tm^iij^ 
pablidj  acknowledged;  areolars  were  sent  twof» 
oat  to  the  sheriffi,  mayors,  and  magistrates  in  uS^immt, 
the  osnal  style,  annooncing  the  accession  of  Quesn 
Jane,  and  the  troops  were  sworn  man  by  man  to  the 
hew  sovereign.  Sir  William  Petre  and  Sir  John  Cheke 
waited  on  the  Emperor's  ambassador  to  e^qness  a  hqpe 
that  the  alteration  in  the  snccession  would  not  afikct 
the  good  understanding  between  the  courts  of  England 
and  Flanders.  The  preachers  were  set  to  work  to 
pacify  the  citizens ;  and,  if  Scheyfiie  is  to  be  believed, 
a  blood  cement  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  new 
throne ;  and  Grardiner,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Lord 
Courtenay,^  were  directed  to  prepare  for  death  in  three 
days.^  But  Northumberland  would  scarcely  have  risked 
an  act  of  gratuitous  tyranny.  Norfolk,  being  under 
attainder,  might  have  been  put  to  death  without  viola- 
tion of  the  foTTM  of  law,  by  warrant  firom  the  crown ; 
but  Grardiner  was  uncondemned,  and  Courtenay  had 
never  been  accused  of  crime. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  the  10th  of  July,  the  royal 
barges  came  down  the  Thames  firom  Richmond ;  and 

1  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  the  accomplished  editor  of  so  many  of  tiM 
best  pablioations  of  the  Camden  Society,  throws  a  doubt  on  the  authentio- 
ity  of  this  scene,  being  nnable  to  find  contemporary  authority  for  it.  It 
eomes  to  os,  through  Baoardo,  ftom  Lady  Jane  herself. 

*  Edward  Lord  Courtenay  was  son  of  the  executed  Marquis  of  Bzetor 
and  great  grandson  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  with 
his  father  when  a  little  boy,  and  fai  that  confinement,  fai  fifteen  yean,  he  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Of  hhn  and  his  fortunes  all  that  need  be  said  will 
nfold  itself: 

•  SchiqrfiMtoGhaile8V.,JntylOt  MB.  RolOt  Bum. 
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at  three  o^cIock  in  the  afternoon  Ladj  Jane  landed  ai 
Lady  Jane  ^®  brood  staircase  at' the  Tower,  as  queen, 
^■tete^to  ^  nndesired  splendour.  A  few  scattered 
tiMToww.  groups  of  spectators  stood  to  watch  the  arri- 
val ;  but  it  appeared,  from  their  silence,  that  they  had 
been  brought  together  chiefly  by  curiosity.  As  the 
shAiBpro-  gates  closed,  the  heialds-at-arms,  with  a  t!<nn- 
?^^  pany  of  the  archers  of  the  guard,  rode  into 
^S^'gna.  the  city,  and  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  Paul's 
Ml  ■001108.    Q j.Qgg^  g^  J  Fleet-Street  they  proclaimed  "  thttt 

the  Lady  Mary  was  unlawfully  begotten,  and  that  the 
!Lady  Jane  Grey  was  queen.**  The  ill-humour  of 
London  was  no  secret,  and  some  demonstration  had 
been  looked  for  in  Mary's  favour ;  ^  but  here,  again, 
ihere  was  oinly  silence.  The  heralds  cried  "  God  save 
the  Queen  I  '*  The  archers  waved  their  caps  and 
cheered,  but  the  crowd  looked  on  impassively.  One 
PttS*  d  yo^^h  only,  Gilbert  Potter,  whose  name  for 
hi-JSr.  those  few  days  passed  into  Fame's  tmmpet, 
ventured  to  exclaim,  "  The  Lady  Mary  has  the  better 
title."  Gilbert's  master,  one  "Ninian  Sanders/*  de- 
nounced the  boy  to  the  guard,  and  he  was  seized.  Tet 
a  misfortune,  thought  to  be  providential,  in  a  few  hours 
befel  Ninian  Sanders.  Going  home  to  his  house  down 
^e  river,  in  the  July  evening,  he  was  overturned  and 
drowned  as  he  was  shdoting  London  Bridge  in  his 
wherry;  the  boatmen,  who  were  the  instruments  of 
Providence,  escaped. 

Nor  did  the  party  in  the  Tower  rest  their  first  night 
Letters  ar-     there  with  perfect  satisfaction.     In  the  even- 

rlTeinLon-     .  •       /»  ^i  j. 

donftom  mg  messengers   came  m  from  the  eastern 

haa  iw-  ^  counties  with  news  of  the  Lady  Mary,  and 

t^^:^  with  letters  from  herself.     She  had  written  to 

^  Benard  and  Scheyihe  to  tell  tiiem  that  she 

iKoaOlaa. 
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WES  in  good  hands,  and  for  the  moment  was  safe.  She 
had  proclaimed  herself  queen.  She  had  sent  addresses 
to  the  peers,  commanding  them  on  their  allegiance  to 
come  to  her ;  and  she  begged  the  ambassadors  to  tell 
her  instantly  whether  she  might  look  for  assistance 
from  Flanders  ;  on  the  active  support  of  the  Emperor, 
so  fiur  as  she  could  judge,  the  movements  of  her  friends 
would  depend. 

The  ambassadors  sent  a  courier  to  Brussels  for  in- 
structions ;  but,  pending  Charles's  judgment  to  the  con« 
iraiy,  they  thought  they  had  better  leave  Mary's  ap- 
peal unanswered  till  they  could  see  how  events  would 
turn.  There  was  a  rumour  current  indeed  that  she 
had  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men  with  her;  but 
this  they  could  ill  believe.  For  themselves,  they  ex* 
pected  every  hour  to  hear  that  she  had  been  taken  by 
Lord  Warwick  and  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  who  were 
gone  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  had  been  put  to  death.^ 

The  Lords  who  were  with  the  new  queen  were  not 
so  confident.  They  were  in  late  consultation  with  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  and  the  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, when,  after  nightfall,  a  letter  was  brought  in  to 
them  also  ft^m  Mary.  The  Lords  ordered  the  messen- 
ger into  arrest.  The  seal  of  the  packet  was  broken, 
and  the  letter  read  aloud.  It  was  dated  the  day  before, 
Sunday,  July  9 :  — 

"  My  Lords,"  wrote  Mary,  **  we  greet  you  well,  and 
have  received  sure  advertisement  that  our  gj^^^^t^i, 
deceased  brother  the  king,  our  late  Sovereign  ***•  ^'<*^' 
Lord,  is  departed  to  God's  mercy ;  which  news  how 
they  be  woeftil  to  our  heart  He  only  knoweth  to  whose 
will  and  pleasure  we  must  and  do  submit  us  and  all 
our  wills.     But  in  this  so  lamentable  a  case  that  is,  to 

I  Bioardto  Chadflf  Y.:  PapUntTBiaidm  OmlKiuif  (TronMOt, YoL  IT* 
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wit,  now,  after  his  Majesty's  departure  and  death,  con* 
eeming  the  crown  and  governance  of  this  reahn  of 
England,  that  which  hath  been  provided  by  act  of  par- 
liament and  the  testament  and  last  will  of  our  dearest 
fiither,  you  know  —  the  realtn  and  the  whole  world 
knoweth.  The  rolls  and  rt^cords  appear,  by  the  au« 
ihgeiafani  thority  of  the  king  our  said  father,  and  the 
h»ri«fat.  king  our  said  btother,  and  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  ;  so  that  we  verily  trust  there  is  no  true  subject 
that  can  pretend  to  be  ignorant  thereof;  and  of  our 
part  we  have  ourselves  caused,  and  as  God  shall  aid  and 
strengthen  us,  shall  cause,  our  right  and  title  in  this 
behalf  to  be  published  and  proclaimed  accordingly. 

^^  And,  albeit,  in  this  so  weighty  a  matter,  it  seemeth 
strange  that  the  dying  of  our  said  brother  upon  Thurs- 
day at  night  last  past,  we  hitherto  had  no  knowledge 
from  you  thereof;  yet  we  consider  your  wisdom  and 
prudence  to  be  such,  that  having  eftisoons  amongst  you 
debated,  pondered;  and  well-weighed  the  present  case, 
with  our  estate,  with  your  own  estate,  the  common- 
wealth, and  all  our  honours,  we  shall  and  may  conceive 
great  hope  and  trust,  with  much  assurance  in  your 
loyalty  and  service;  and  therefore,  for  the  time,  we 
interpret  and  take  things  not  for  the  worst ;  and  that 
ye  yet  will,  like  noblemen,  work  the  best.  Neverthe- 
iftheoonn-  less,  wc  are  not  ignorant  of  your  consultation 
tanitoth«ir  to  undo  the  provisions  made  for  our  prefer- 
wui  purdon  mcut,  uor  of  the  great  banded  provisions  for- 
duct  to  her ;  ciblc  whoreuuto  yo  be  assembled  and  prepared, 
by  whom  and  to  what  end  God  and  you  know ;  and 
nature  can  fear  some  evil.  But  be  it  that  some  con- 
sideration poUtic,  or  whatsoever  thing  else,  hath  moved 
you  thereunto ;  yet  doubt  ye  not,  my  Lords,  but  we 
cao  take  all  these  your  doings  in  gracious  part,  being 
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sbo  right  ready  to  remit  and  alsopardoo  the  same,  with 
that  freely  to  eschew  bloodshed  and  vengeance  against 
all  those  that  can  or  will  intend  the  same  ;  trusting  abo 
assuredly  yon  will  take  and  accept  this  grace  and  vir* 
tue  in  good  part  as  appertaineth,  and  that  we  shall  not 
be  enforced  to  use  the  service  of  other  our  true  sub* 
jects  and  friends  which,  in  this  our  just  and  rigfatfiil 
cause,  God,  in  whom  our  wh(de  affiance  is,  shall  send  us. 

« Wherenpw.,  my  Lords,  we  require  and  chaq;. 
jon,  and  every  of  you,  on  your  allegiance,  AiHiflfaii»> 
which  you  owe  to  God  and  us,  and  to  none  ^^H^S 
other,  that  for  our  honour  and  the  surety  of  ^X!^ 
our  realm,  only  you  will  employ  yourselves ;  ^**°***"* 
and  forthwith,  upon  receipt  hereof,  cause  our  right  and 
title  to  the  crown  and  government  of  this  realm  to  ba 
proclaimed  in  our  city  of  London,  and  such  other  places 
as  to  your  wisdom  shall  seem  good,  and  as  to  this  cause 
appertaineth,  not  &iling  hereof,  as  our  very  trust  is  in 
yon ;  and  this  our  letter,  signed  with  our  own  hand, 
shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant,"  ^ 

The  Lords,  when  the  letter  was  read  to  the  end, 
lodged  uneasily  in  each  other's  &ces.  The  ladies 
screamed,  sobbed,  and  were  carried  off  in  hysterics. 
There  was  yet  time  to  tarn  back ;  and  had  the  Be* 
formation  been  as  he  pret^ided,  the  true  concern  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he  would  have  brought 
Mary  back  himself,  bound  by  conditions  which,  in  her 
present  danger,  she  would  have  accepted.  But  North* 
nmberland  cared  as  little  for  rel^ion  as  for  any  other 
good  thing.  He  was  a  great  criminal,  throwing  a  stake 
for  a  crown ;  and  treason  is  too  conscious  of  its  guilt 
to  believe  retreat  from  the  first  step  to  be  possiUe. 

Another  blow  was  in  store  for  him  tidat  night  before 

1  HoIiDBhed. 
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he  laid  his  head  apon  his  pillow.  Lady  Jane,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  letter  from  Mary,  had  retired  tp  her 
apartment,  when  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  came 
in  to  wish  her  joy.  He  had  brought  the  crown  with 
ua^ynn-  him,  which  she  had  not  sent  for;  he  de- 
hSjlm^  sired  her  to  put  it  on,  and  see  if  it  required 
b^dSTto^i"  alteration.  She  said  it  would  do  very  well 
■****""*•  as  it  was.  He  then  told  her  that,  before  her 
coronation,  another  crown  was  to  be  made  for  her  hus- 
band. Lady  Jane  started  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  for  the 
£rst  time  the  dreary  suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that 
^he  was,  after  all,  but  the  puppet  of  the  ambition  of  the 
duke  to  raise  his  &mily  to  the  throne.  Winchester 
retired,  and  she  sate  indignant  ^  till  Guilford  Dudley 
appeared,  when  she  told  him  that,  young  as  she  was. 
Lady  Jane  she  knew  that  the  crown  of  England  was 
Dudley  that  uot  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with.  There  was 
kL^wT^out  no  Dudley  in  Edward*s  will,  and,  before  he 
ofpiriu^**  could  be  crowned,  the  consent  of  parliament 
wSTmake*  must  be  first  asked  and  obtained.  The  boy- 
bntiw**"'  husband  went  whining  to  his  mother,  while 
"°*'  Jane  sent  for  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and 

told  them  that  it  was  not  for  her  to  appoint  kings.  She 
would  make  her  husband  a  duke  if  he  desired  it ;  that 
was  within  her  prerogative ;  but  king  she  would  not 
make  him.  As  she  was  speaking,  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  rushed  in  with  her  son,  fresh  from  the 
agitation  of  Mary's  letter.  The  mother  stormed ;  Guil- 
ford cried  like  a  spoilt  child  that  he  would  be  no  duke, 
he  would  be  a  king :  and,  when  Jane  stood  firm,  tide 
duchess  bade  him  come  away,  and  not  share  the  bed 
of  an  ungrateftd  and  disobe^ent  wife.^ 

1  Le  quale  parole  io  senti  oon  mio  gran  dispiacere.  —  Baoaido* 
•Ibid. 
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The  first  experience  of  royally  had  brought  nnall 
pleasure  with  it.  Dudley's  kingship  was  set  aside  for 
the  moment,  and  was  soon  forgotten  in  more  alarming 
matters.  To  please  his  mother,  or  to  pacify  his  vanily, 
he  was  called  "  Your  Grace."  •  He  was  allowed  to 
preside  in  the  council,  so  long  as  a  council  remained, 
and  he  dined  alone  ^ —  tinsel  distinctions,  for  which  the 
poor  wretch  had  to  pay  dearly. 

The  next  day  restored  the  conspirators  to  their  coor- 
age.  Ne  authentic  accounts  came  in  of  disturbances. 
London  was  stiU  quiet ;  so  quiet,  that  it  was  thought 
safe  to  nail  Gilbert  Potter  by  the  ears  in  the  eniMrt 

.  "^  ,  Potter  li 

pillorf ,  and  after  su£Bcient  suffering,  to  slice  piUotML 
them  off  with  a  knife.     Lord  Warwick,  and  Lord 
Bobert  were  still  absent,  and  no  news  had  come  from 
thetn  —  a  proof  that  they  were  still  in  pursuit.     The 
duke  made  up  his  mind  that  Mary  was  watching  only 
for  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  Flanders ;  and  the  ships 
in  the  river,  with  a  thousand  men-at-arms  on  ships  •!« 
board  them,  were  sent  to  watch  the  Essex  month  to 
coast,  and  to  seize  her,  could  they  find  oppor- 


tunity. Meanwhile  he  himself  penned  a  reply  to  her 
letter.  "The  Lady  Jane,'*  he  said,  "by  Northnni- 
the  antient  laws  of  the  reahn,"  and  "  by  let-  J^JJmS"^ 
ters  patent  of  the  late  king,"  signed  by  him-  ^*Si!i^ 
self,  and  countersigned  by  the  nobility,  was  {S^jSJi** 
rightful  queen  of  England.  The  divorce  of  "^'^f''*^ 
Catherine  of  Arragon  from  Henry  VIII.  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  God,  pronounced  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and'  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  the 
daughter  of  Catherine  was,  therefore,  illegitimate,  and 
could  not  inherit ;  and  the  duke  warned  her  to  forbear, 
at  her  peril,  from  molesting  her  lawfrd  sovereign,  ot 

>  SKfldidt  Mnrir  da  meime.— B«nard  to  Glukdes  Y.:  MS.  Mb  Etme. 
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taming  her  people  from  their  allegiance.  If  ahe  would 
•nbmit  and  accept  the  position  of  a  subject,  she  should 
receive  every  reasonable  attention  which  it  was  in  the 
power  o£  the  queen  to  show  to  hen 

During  the  day  rumours  of  all  kinds  were  flying,  bat 
Mary's  friends  in  London  saw  no  reasonable  grounds 
fer  h(^.  Lord  Robert  was  supposed  by  Renard  ^ 
to  be  on  his  way  to  the  Tower  with  the  Princess  as 
Im  prisoner ;  and  if  she  was  once  within  the  Tower 
walls,  all  hope  was  over.  It  was  not  till  Wednei* 
day  morning  that  the  duke  became  really  alarmed. 
Then  at  once,  fiom  aU  sides,  messengers  came  in  wijth 
unwelcome  tidings.  The  Dudleys  had  come  up  with 
fte  ^di^yi  Mary  the  day  before,  aB  she  was  on  her  way 
Mv»  Maigr  from  Eeninghall  to  Framlingham.  They  hi^ 
iSSt  ftu.'  dashed  forward  upon  her  escort,  but  their  own 
men  turned  sharp  round,  declared  for  the  Prinoei^, 
■atid  attempted  to  seize  them ;  they  had  been  saved 
only  by  the  speed  of  their  horses.^    In  the  false  calm 

^*^'"h«rin  ^^  ^^®  *^^  preceding  days,  Lord  Bath  had 
toi  a^tm  stolen  across  the  country  into  Norfolk.  Lord 
mA  collect'  Mordaunt  and  Lord  Wharton  had  sent  their 
in  Norfolk,  sons  ;  Sir  William  Drury,  Sir  John  Skelton, 
Sir  Henry  Bedinggeld,  and  many  more,  had  gone  in 
the  same  direction.  Lord  Sussea^  had  declared  also 
for  Maty ;  and,  worse  than  all.  Lord  Derby  had  risen 
in  Cheshire,  and  was  reported  to  be  marching  south 
with  twenty  thousand  men.^  Scarcely  were  these 
news  digested,  when  Sir  Edmond  Peckham,  cofferer 
of  the  hoiisehold,  was  found  to  have  gone  off  with  the 
treasure  under  his  charge.  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  Lord 
M^  Huntingdon's  brother,  had  called  out  the 
mm»  '        musters  of  Buckinghamshire  in  Mary's  name^ 

A  B#ii«rd  to  Ch^rlefi  V.:  MS.  i^oOi  Home.  t  JM^ 
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and  P  3ckham  had  jcnned  him ;  while  Sir  Peter  Oarew, 
the  very  hope  and  staj  ci  the  western  Protestantt, 
had  prodaimed  Mary  in  the  towns  of  Devonshire. 

Now,  when  too  late,  it  was  seen  how  krge  an  erroi 
had  been  committed  in  permitting  the  Princeas's  escape. 
Bat  it  was  vain  to  waste  time  in  regrets.     Her  hasty 
levies,  at  best,  could  be  but  rudely  armed ;  the  duke 
had  trained  troops  and  cannon,  and,  had  he  been  free 
to  act,  with  no  enemies  but  those  in  the  field  against 
him,  he  had  still  the  best  of  the  game.     But  Su£Mk 
and  Northampton,  the  least  able  of  the  council,  were, 
nevertheless,  the  only  members  of  it  on  whom  he  could 
rely.    To  whom  but  to  himself  could  he  trust  iiMd«i» 
the  army  which  must  meet  Mary  in  the  field?  flfatmiifik* 
If  he  led   the  army  himself,   whom   could  syd. 
he  leave  in  charge  of  L(Hidon,  the  Tower,  and  Lady 
Jane?     Winchester  and  Arundel  knew  his  dilemma, 
and  deliberately  took  advantage  of  it.     The  guard, 
when  first  informed  that  they  were  to  take  the  field, 
refiised  to  march.     After  a  communication  Thaa—Bdi 
with  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  they  with-  bttmj  him, 
drew  their  objections,  and  professed  them-  ^ttt"^ 
selves  willing  to  go.    Northumberland,  uneasy       *** 
at  their  conduct,  or  requiring  a  larger  force,  issued  a 
proclamation  o£kring  tenpence  a  day  to  volunteers  who 
would  go  to  bring  in  the  Lady  Mary.^    The  lists  were 
soon  filled,  but  filled  with  the  retainers  and  servants  of 
his  secret  enemies.^ 

The   men   being  thus  collected,  Suffolk  was  first 
thought  of  to  lead  them,  or  else  Lord  Grey  de  Wil- 

^  {jfrey  Friart*  Chronide. 

.  i  *Vnie  impigre  quidem,  utpote  oi^iis  res  agebttur,  proponit  magna  tU- 
^eodia;  conducit  militem  partim  invitum  partim  perfidum;  constabant 
loini  majon  ex  parte  satellitia  nobiliam  qui  secreto  Marin  layabaiit*^'  — 
Ivlte  ItffeBtiaaua  to  John  ab  Ulmis:  JSpiiobB  ligurkim,  p.  MS. 
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ton  ;  ^  but  Saffolk  was  inefficient,  and  his  daughter  could 
n.  duk.  not  bring  herself  to  part  with  him  ;  Grey  was 
one  wbo  can  a  good  soldier,  but  he  had  been  a  friend  of 
indthem.  Somerset,  and  the  duke  had  tried  hard  to 
involve  him  with  Arundel  and  Paget  in  Somerset's 
ruin.^  Northampton's  truth  could  have  been  depended 
upon,  but  Northampton  four  years  before  had  been  de* 
fitted  by  a  mob  of  Norfolk  peasants.  Northumber- 
Theconncu  land,  the  council  said,  must  go  himself  — 
h?£Srt*|o*  "tli©re  was  no  remedy."  No  man,  on  all 
***°**^-  accounts,  could  be  so  fit  as  he;  *^ he  had 
achieved  the  victory  in  Norfolk  once  already,  and  was 
so  feared,  that  none  durst  lift  their  weapons  against 
him :  "  ^  Sufiblk  in  his  absence  should  command  the 
Tower.  Had  the  duke  dared,  he  would  have  delayed ; 
but  every  moment  that  he  remained  inactive  added  to 
Mary's  strength,  and  whatever  he  did  he  must  risk 
something.  He  resolved  to  go,  and  as  the  plot  was 
He  sends  to  thickening,  he  sent  Sir  Henry  Dudley  tc 
oMistanee.  Paris  to  entreat  the  king  to  protect  Calais 
against  Charles,  should  the  latter  move  upon  it  in  his 
cousin's  interest. 

Noailles  had  assured  him  that  this  and  larger  favours 
would  be  granted  without  difficulty ;  while,  as  neither 
Renard  nor  his  companions  had  as  yet  acknowledged 
Lady  Jane,  and  were  notoriously  in  correspondence 
with  Mary,  the  French  «imbassador  suggested  also  that 
he  would  do  wisely  to  take  the  initiative  himself,  to 
8f3nd  Renard  his  passports,  and  commit  the  country  to 
war  with  the  Emperor.*  Northumberland  would  not 
venture  the  full  length  to  which  Noailles  invited  him ; 
but  he  sent  Sir  John  Mason  and  Lord  Cobham  to 

1  Bttiaidto  Charles  V.:  JSotti  Efmrn  MBS.  a  niid. 
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Renanl,  with  an  intiniation  that  the  English  treaaoo 
laws  were  not  to  be  taifled  with*     If  he  and  Ana  tniMt 
his  companions  dared  to  meddle  in  matters  ^jSH^aM. 
which  did  not  concern  them,  their  privileges  SSTS" 
as  ambassadors  shonld  not  protect  them  from  •«•■«»*•'»• 
extremity  of  punishment.^ 

Newmarket   was  chosen  for  the  rendezYous  of  the 
flrmj.     The  men  were  to  go  down  in  compa-  Tkoopsan 
nies,  in  whatever  way  they  could  travel  most  Kfwm«rt»t. 
expeditiously,  with  the  guns  and  ammunition  waggons* 
Hie  dske  himself  intended  to  set  out  on   Friday  at 
dawn.     In  his  calculations  of  the  chances,  hope  stifl 
predommated  —  his  cannon  would  give  him  the  ad* 
vantage  in  the  field,  and  he  trusted  to  the  Protestant 
spirit  in  Xfondon  to  prevent  a  revolution  in  his  absence. 
But  he' took  the  precaution  of  making  the  Thedak« 
council  entangle  themselves  more  completely  ^^^ii^^ 
by  taking  out  a  commission  under  the  Great  Gra^teL 
SeaU  as  general   of  the  army,  which  they  J? JiT^ 


were  forced  to  sign ;  and  before  he  left  the  Si^aSSto 
Tower,  he  made  a  parting  appeal  to  tlieir  ^*^^"•• 
good  faith.  If  he  believed  they  would  betray  him,  he 
said,  he  could  still  provide  for  his  own  safety ;  but,  as 
they  were  well  awife  that  Lady  Jane  was  on  the 
throne  by  no  will  of  her  own,  but  through  his  influence 
and  theirs,  so  he  trusted  her  to  their  honoufrs  to  keep 
the  oaths  which  they  had  sworn.  "  They  were  all  in 
the  same  guilt,"  one  of  them  answered  ;  ^^  none  could 
excuse  themselves."  Arundel  especially  wished  the 
duke  God  speed  upon  his  way,  and  regretted  only  that 
he  was  not  to  accompany  him  to  the  field.^ 

^  ijpntant  menace  de  la  rigenr  de  lenrs  lob  bartwrM.  —  Benard  li 
Charles  v.:  GramveOe  Pigten,  Vol.  TY. 
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ThiA  was  on  Thursday  evenings,    Northamberland 

The  dnka  ^'®P*  *^**  night  at  Whitehall.     The  following 

mu  k^Ta  morning  he  rode  out  of  London,  accompanied 

London.  \yj  jjjg  fQ^j.  gQjjg^  Northampton,  Grey,   and 

about  six  hundred  men.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  spectators,  but  all  observed  the  same  opiinoiis 
silence  with  which  they  had  received  the  heralds'  proo* 
lamation.  ^^  The  people  press  to  see  us,"  the  dnke 
said,  "but  not  one  saith  God  speed  us."  ^ 

The  principal  conspirator  was  now  out  of  the  way ; 
his  own  particular  creatures  —  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir 
Henry  Palmer,  Sir  John  Gates,  who  had  commanded 
the  Tower  guard,  had  gone  with  him.  Northampton 
was  gone.  The  young  Dudleys  were  gone  all  but 
Guilford.  Suffolk  alone  remained  of  the  faction  def- 
initely attached  to  the  duke  ;  and  the  duke  was  march* 
ing  to  the  destruction  which  had  been  prepared  for 
Thecouncu    him.     But  prudenco  still  warned  those  who 

hesitate  to  ,  _ 

net  openly     wcrc  loval  to  Marv  to  wait  before  they  de- 

tlU  they  are        ,  _    •;  ,  -^  ,  .„     ^ 

Bureofthe  clarcd  themselves;  the  event  was  stul  uncer- 
Pembroke ;  taiu  ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  Earl  of  Pern* 
broke  might  not  yet,  perhaps,  have  been  perfectly 
ascertained. 

Pembroke,  in  the  black  volume  of  appropriations, 
was  the  most  deeply  compromised.  Pembroke,  in 
Wilts  and  Somerset,  where  his  new  lands  lay,  waa 
hated  for  his  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  had  much  to 
fear  from  a  Catholic  sovereign,  could  a  Catholic  sover- 
eign obtain  the  reality  as  well  as  the  name  of  power ; 
Pembroke,  so  said  Northumberland,  had  been  the  first 
to  propose  the  conspiracy  to  him,  while  his  eldest  son 
had  married  Catherine  Grey.  But,  as  Northumber 
land's  designs  began  to  ripen,  he  had  endeavoured  to 

1  CkmmM$of  Queen  Jam, 
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•teal  fiom  the  court ;  he  wms  a  distini^hcd  soldier, 
yet  he  was  never  named  to  command  the  army  which 
was  to  go  against  Mary;  Lord  Herbert's  marriage  was 
outward  and  nominal  merely  —  a  form,  which  had  not 
yet  become  a  reality,  and  never  did.     Althoo^  Pem- 
broke was  the  first  <^  the  conncil  to  do  homage  to 
Jane,  Northumberland  evidently  doabted  him.     He 
was  acting  and  would  continue  to  act  fiur  his  lad  fm. 
own  personal  interests  only.     With  his  vast  »«tept> 
estates  and  vast  hereditary  influence  in  South  ■^MMtkt 
Wales  and  on  the  Border,  he  could  bring  a  wbuk  u 
larger  force  into  the  field  than  any  other  sin-  »•. 
gle  nobleman  in  England ;  and  he  could  purchase  the 
secure  possession  of  his  acquisitions  by  a  well-timed 
assistance  to  Mary  as  readily  as  by  lending  his  s^zengdi 
to  buttress  the  throne  of  her  rival. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  conncil,  Winchester  and  Arundel 
had  signed  the  letters  patent  with  a  deliber- 


ate intention  of  deserting  or  betraying  North-  f^SJi^ 
umberland,  whenever  a  chance  should  pre-  ^^^Jij, 
sent  itself,  and  of  carrying  on>>their  secret  •'^toti. 
measures  in  Mary's  favour  ^  with  greater  security.  The 
other  noblemen  in  the  Tower  perhaps  imperfectly  un- 
derstood each  other.     Cranmer  had  taken  part  unwill- 
ingly ^^  Lady  Jane;    but  he  meant  to  keep  his 
promise,  having  once  given  it.     Bedford  had  opposed 

1  "  Aliqid  snbscriptemnt,  id  qnod  postea  oompertom  est,  nt  fuaXam  hSh- 
rent  Northambrom,  cojus  consilio  haec  omnia  videbant  fieri  et  tegwmt 
conspirationem  quam  adomabant  in  anxilium  Maris.**  — Jolina  Terentia> 
no8  to  John  ab  Ulmis:  EpUtokB  Tigurinm,  p.  942.  John  Knox  aUowed  bis 
Tehemenoe  to  cairy  him  too  hr  against  the  Marqais  of  Winchester,  who 
wnquestionably  was  not  one  of  those  who  advised  the  scheme  of  Northom- 
berti^.  In  the  **  aliqni  **  of  Jolins  Terentianns,  the-  letters  of  Benafd, 
•f  Seheyfiie,  enable  us  to  identify  both  him  and  Arundel;  but  there  mwl 
have  been  many  more  in  the  oooncO  or  oat  of  it,  who  were  acting  in  cm* 
OMt  with  them. 
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the  duke  up  to  £he  signature,  and  might  be  suppoaed 
to  adhere  to  his  original  opinion;  but  he  was  moat 
likelj  hesitating,  while  Lord  Russell  had  been  trusted 
with  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  WindscHT.  Sir 
Thomas  Chejne  and  Shrewsbury  might  be  counted 
among  Mary's  friends ;  the  latter  certainly.  Of  the 
three  secretaries,  Cecil's  opposition  had  put  his  life  in 
jeopardy ;  Petre  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Paget, 
and  would  act  as  Paget  should  advise ;  Cheke,  a  feeble 
enthusiast,  was  committed  to  the  duke. 

The  task  of  bringing  the  council  together  was  un- 
ceeubriagi  dcrtaken  by  Cecil.  Cecil  and  Winchester 
^eh^^  worked  on  Bedford ;  and  Bedford  made  him- 
SSfj^Sd  s^'f  responsible  for  his  son,  for  the  troops  at 
by  p*«et.  Windsor,  and  generally  for  the  western  coun- 
ties. The  first  important  step  was  to  readmit  Paget 
to  the  council.  Fresh  risings  were  reported  in  North- 
amptonshire and  Lincolnshire ;  ^  Sir  John  Williams 
was  proclaiming  Mary  round  Oxford ;  and  on  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  morning  news  came  from  the  fleet 
which  might  be  considered  decisive  as  to  the  duke's 
prospects.  The  vessels,  so  carefully  equipped,  which  left 
the  Thames  on  the  12th,  had  been  driven  into  Yar- 
mouth Harbour  by  stress  of  weather.  Sir  Henry  Jer- 
ning^am  was  in  the  town  raising  men  for  Mary;  and 
knowing  that  the  crews  had  be^n  pressed,  and  that  there 
had  been  desertions  among  the  troops  before  they  were 
dsabarked,^  he  ventured  boldly  among  the  ships.  **  Do 
you  want  our  captains  ?  "  some  one  said  to  him.  **  Yea, 
marry,"  was  the  answ^.  **  Then  they  shall  go  with 
you,"  the  men  shouted,  **  or  they  shall  go  to  the  bot- 
tom*"    Officers,  sailors,  troc^s,  all  declared  for  Queen 

1  Cecir*  Sobmission^  printed  by  Tytler,  Vol.  IL 
s  Sch^yflie  to  Charles  T.:  tUKJU  Howe  MSB. 
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Ifftry,  and  hndedwidi  their  arms  and  artiDexy.  lliere- 

PL  b«n.  .p«,  u-  »rf.,  i.™^Z  as- 

in  a  few  hours  in  London ;  it   was  known  !■  the  ini 
in  the  duke's  army,  which  was  now    dose  Maty, 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  the  signal  for  the  premeditated 
Butiny.     ^The  noblemen's  tenants  refused  jAdtkt 
to  senre  their  lords  against  Qneen  Maiy." ^  u^u^^ 
Northnmberland  sent  a  courier  at  full  speed  ** 
to  the  council  for  reinforcements.     The  courier  r^ 
turned  *^  with  but  a  slender  answer."  ' 

The  Lords  in  London,  howorer,  were  still  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Tower  garrison,  who  watched  them  nar* 
rowly.    Their  first  meeting  to  form  their  plans  was 
within  the  Tower  walls,  and  Arundel  said  *^  he  liked 
not  the  air."*    Pembroke  and  Cheyne  at-  ThsT^nw 
tempted  to  escape,  but  foiled  to  evade  the  £SS-«^ 
guard ;  Winchester  made  an  excuse  to  go  to  •**■** 
his  own  house,  but  he  was  sent  for  and  brought  back 
at  midnight.      Though    Mary  migfal  succeed,  they 
might  still  lose  thdr  own  lives,  which  they  were  in- 
clined to  value. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th,  the  preachers  again  exerted 
themselves.     Ridley  bricked  against  Mary  ^^ 
at  PiEiul's  Cross ;  ^  John  Knox,  more  wisely,  STmIvL 
at  Amersham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  foretold  ^''"^ 
the  approaching  retribution  from  the  giddy  ways  of 
the  past  years ;  Buckinghamshire,  Catholic  and  Prof  • 
estant,  was  arming  to  the  teeth ;  and  he  was  speaking 
at  the  peril  of  his  life  among  the  troopers  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hastings. 

^^Oh  England  I"   cried    the    saddened    Reformefi 

I  OupomeU  oj  Qnem  Jame,  *  IbUL 

•  Cteea*s  M>iiuilion:  TFtlw,  Y^L  IL  «  Htm* 
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^*  now  is  God's  wrath  kindled  against  thee  —  now  hath 

And  John      ^6   begun   to  punlsh  as  he  hath  threatened 

^aebesat  ^7  ^^  ^^^^^  prophets  and  messengers.  He 
Amenham.    ^^^  ^^^^  f^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  crown  of  thy  glorj, 

and  hath  left  thee  without  honour,  and  this  appeareth 
to  be  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  The  heart,  the 
tongue,  the  hand  of  one  Englishman  is  bent  against 
another,  and  division  is  in  the  realm,  which  is  a  sign 
of  desolation  to  come.  Oh,  England,  England  I  if  ^y 
mariners  and  thy  governors  shall  consume  one  aootheff 
shalt  not  thou  suffer  shipwreck  ?  Oh  England,  alas  I 
these  plagues  are  poured  upon  thee  because  thoa 
wouldst  not  know  the  time  of  thy  most  gentle  visita- 
tion." 1 

At  Cambridge,  on  the  same  day,  another  notable 
Th*  duk©  at  ^^^  prcached  —  Edwin  Sandys,  then  Protes- 
cambridge.  ^^^^  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Unirersity,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.  Northumberland  the 
preceding  evening  brought  his  mutinous  troops  into 
the  town.  He  sent  for  Parker,  Lever,  Bill,  and 
Sandys  to  sup  with  him,  and  told  them  he  required 
their  prayers,  or  he  and  his  friends  were  like  to  be 
"made  deacons  of."^  Sandys,  the  vice-chancellor, 
must  address  the  university  tide  next  morning  from,  the 
pulpit. 

Sandys  rose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  summer  twilight, 
Edwid  San-  took  his  Bible,  and  prayed  with  closed  eyea 
paras  tha  that  hc  might  open  at  a  nttmg  text,  rlis 
jMhtaat        eyes,  when  he  lifled  them,  were  resting  on 

^  Aoooant  of  a  Sermon  at  Amersham:  AdmonitMn  U>  the  FaUhfid  Ir 
Mmghmd,  by  John  ^ok. 

*  Some  jest,  perhaps,  upon  a  shorn  crown;  at  any  rate,  a  euphemism  fin 
decapitation;  for  Foxe,  who  tells  the  story,  says,  ^  and  eyen  so  it  camA  to 
pass,  for  he  and  Sir  John  Gates,  who  was  then  at  table,  were  made  deaMoa 
•ve  it  was  lon|r  a^^  o^  ^®  Tower  Hill.'*  —  Foze,  Vol.  YIH.  p.  890. 
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the  16th  of  the  Ist  of  Joshua :  **  The  people  answered 
Joshua,  saying,  all  thou  commandest  us  we  will  do ; 
and  whithersoeyer  thou  sendest  us  we  will  go ;  accord* 
ing  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses,  so  will  we  hearken 
unto  thee,  only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee  as  he 
was  with  Moses.*' 

The  application  was  obvious.  Edward  was  Moieii 
the  duke  was  Joshua;  and  if  a  sermon  could  have 
saved  the  cause.  Lady  Jane  would  have  been  securs 
upon  her  throne.^ 

But  the  comparison,  if  it  held  at  all,  held  only  in  its 
least  agreeable  features.  The  deliverers  ^  ^^^^ 
England  from  the  Egjrptian  bondage  of  the  I^J^ 
Papacy  had  led  the  people  out  into  a  wilder-  JJJ^'Jf^ 
ness  where  the  manna  had  been  stolen  by  Mnaiight. 
the  leaders,  and  there  were  no  tokens  of  a  promised 
land.  To  the  universities  the  Reformation  had  brought 
with  it  desolation.  To  the  people  of  England  it  had 
brought  misery  and  want*  The  once  open  hand  was 
closed ;  the  once  open  heart  was  hardened  ;  the  ancient 
loyalty  of  man  to  man  was  exchanged  for  the  scuffling 
of  selfishness ;  the  change  of  faith  had  brought  with  it 
no  increase  of  freedom,  and  less  of  charity.  The  pris- 
ons were  crowded,  as  before,  with  sufferers  for  opinion, 
and  the  creed  of  a  thousand  years  was  made  a  crime 
by  a  doctrine  of  yesterday ;  monks  and  nuns  wan- 
dered by  hedge  and  highway,  as  missionaries  of  dis- 
content, and  pointed  with  bitter  effect  to  the  fruits  of 
the  new  belief,  which  had  been  crimsoned  in  the  blood 
of  thousands  of  English  peasants.  The  English  peo- 
ple were  not  yet  so  much  in  love  with  wretchedness 
that  they  would  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  it  a  princess 
whose  injuries  pleaded  for  her,  whose  title  was  affirmed 

1  Foze,  y  oL  ym.  p.  nm. 
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bgr  act  of  parliament.  In  the  tyranny  under  which 
the  nation  was  groaning,  the  moderate  men  of  all 
creeds  looked  to  the  accession  of  Mary  as  to  the  rolling 
away  of  some  bad  black  nightmare. 

On  Monday  Northumberland  made  another  effort  to 
The  duke's  movc  forward.  His  troops  followed  him.aa 
J^te^  fiir  as  Bury,  and  then  informed  hin^  decisif  ely 
A^T^ate*.  that  they  would  not  bear  arms  against  their 
*^*  lawful    sovereign.     He  fell  back  on  Cam- 

bridge, and  again  wrote  to  London  for  help.  As  a 
lb  Andrew  last  resourcc.  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  instructed, 
to  Paris  to  it  is  likely,  by  his  brother,  gathered  up  a 
FxencfaMmy  hundred  thousand  crowns'  worth  of  plate  and 
to^Di^d.  jewels  from  the  treasury  in  the  Tower,  and 
started  for  France  to  interest  Henry  —  to  bribe  him, 
it  was  said,  by  a  promise  of  Guisnes  and  Calais,  to 
send  an  army  into  England.^  The  duke  foresaw,  and 
dared  the  indignation  of  the  people ;  but  he  had  left 
himself  no  choice  except  between  treason  to  the  coun- 
try or  now  inevitable  destruction.^  When  he  called  in 
the  help  of  France  he  must  have  known  well  that  hia 
ally,  with  a  successftil  army  in  England,  would  pre- 
vent indeed  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor,  but  a3 
rarely  would  tear  in  pieces  the  paper  title  of  the  preiik 

1  Renard  to  Charles  V.:  BolU  Bouse  MSB. 

3  La  peine  oh.  se  retreuve  ledict  due  est  qa*il  ne  se  ose  fier  en  pttBonne, 
ponr  n'avoir  faict  oo  donn^  occasion  k  penonne  de  Maimer,  —  que  a  men 
envoyer  en  France  le  Millor  Dudley  son  fr^re,  pour  Tassurer  du  secours 
que  luy  a  est^  promis  par  le  roy  de  France,  et  le  prier  en  faire  demonstra- 
tion pour  intimider  ceulx  de  par  de^a.  Car  encores  qn*il  entende  qu*il 
d^goustera  davantage  ceulx  dn  pays  ponr  y  aipener  Francis,  si  est  ce 
craigpant  d^estre  rebont^  de  son  emprinse,  et  d'estre  massacr^  du  peuple  et 
sa  generation,  et  que  ma  dicte  dame  Marie  ne  parvienne  k  la  couronne,  il 
«e  tespeetera  'cfaoee  queloonque:  plnstdt  donnera  il  pied  aux  Fia&foia  cm 
peys:  t^  est  l/s  ociociMge  d'ung  bomme  tiran,  obstin^,  et  resoln,  signam- 
ment  quant  11  est  question  de  se  d^mesnrer  pour  regner.  — -  Benaid  to 
Gharies  V  :  Granveiff  Fofen,  Vol.  IV.  p.  U. 
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ent  qaeen  and  snatch  the  crown  for  his  own  Mary,  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  bride  of  the  Dauphin. 

But  the  council  was  too  quick  for  Dudley.    A  secret 
messenger  followed  or  attended  him  to  Calais,  where 
he  was  arrested,  the  treasure  recovered,  and  Sis  de 
^latches  taken  from  him. 

The  counter-revolution  could  now  be  accomplished 
wi&out  bloodshed  and  without  longer  delay.  On 
Wednesday  die  19th  word  came  that  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford had  joined  Mary.  A  letter  was  written  to  Lord 
Rich  admonishing  him  not  to  follow  Oxfo.tl's  example, 
but  to  remain  true  to  Queen  Jane,  which  the  council 
were  required  to  sign.  Had  they  refused,  they  would 
probably  have  been  massacred.^  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  day,  Winchester,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  TtMeooadi 
Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  Cheyne,  Paget,  Ma-  t^Kwart* 
son,  and  Petre  found  means  of  passinc;  the  cutte?  ud 
gates,  and  made  their  way  to  Baynard's  Cas-  i^om  Major 
tle,^  where  they  sent  for  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and 
other  great  persons  of  the  city.  When  they  were  all 
assembled,  Arundel  was  the  first  to  speak. 

The  country,  he  said,  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war, 
and  if  they  continued  to  support  the  pretensions  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  crown,  civil  war  would  inevi- 
tably break  out.  In  a  few  more  days  or  weeks  the 
child  would  be  in  arms  against  the  &ther,  the  brother 
against  the  brother ;  the  quarrels  of  religion  would  add 
fury  to  the  struggle ;  the  French  would  interfere  on 

1  The  letter  is  among  the  LantdowjM  M88,  It  is  in  the  hand  of  Sb 
John  Gheke,  and  dated  July  19.  The  signatures  are  Cranmer,  Goodiid^ 
Winchester,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  Arundel,  Shrewshuiy,  Pembroke,  Dar^ 
Paget,  Cheyne,  Cotton,  Petre,  Cheke,  Baker,  Bowes. 

3  Fronting  the  river,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  Lond<Mi 
Bridge.  The  original  castle  of  Baynard  the  Norman  had  &llen  into  mini 
aft  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Heniy  VH.  built  a  palaoe  on  tht 
fito  of  it,  which  retained  the  iuuim. 
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one  side,  the  Spaniards  on  the  other,  and  in  snch  a 
conflict  the  triumph  of  either  party  would  be  ahnost 
equally  injurious  to  the  honour,  unity,  freedom,  and 
happiness  of  England.  The  friends  of  the  common* 
Lord  Anm-  Wealth,  iu  the  &ce  of  so  tremendous  a  dan- 
that  the  ger,  would  not  obstinately  persist  in  encoor- 
ktrestoMA  aging  the  pretensions  of  a  faction.  It  was 
m  •wner.  for  his  hearers  where  they  sate  to  decide  H 
tibere  should  be  peace  or  war,  and  he  implored  them, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  to  restore  the  crown  to  her 
who  was  their  lawfril  sovereign. 

Pembxoke  rose  next.  The  words  of  Lord  Arundel, 
Bembfoin  he  Said,  were  true  and  good,  and  not  to  be 
«teMiiie       irainsaid.     What  others  thou£:ht    he   knew 

tide  uid  •  ^ 

■weus  that  not ;  for  himself,  he  was  so  convinced,  that 
be  queen,  he  would  fight  in  t|;ie  quarrel  with  any  man , 
and  if  words  are  not  enough,  he  cried,  flashing  his 
sword  out  of  the  scabbard,  ^^  this  blade  shall  make 
Mary  queen,  or  I  will  lose  my  life.'*  * 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  for  the  Twelfth-day  Queen, 
as  Lady  Jane  was  termed,  in  scornful  pity,  by  Noailles, 
Some  few  persons  thought  that,  before  they  took  a  de- 
cisive step,  they  should  send  notice  to  Northumberland, 
and  give  him  time  to  secure  his  pardon.  But  it  was 
held  to  be  a  needless  stretch  of  consideration  ;  Shrews- 
bury and  Mason  hastened  off  to  communkate  with  Re- 
nard ;  ^  while  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  matched 

1  £  qnando  le  peraaasioni  del  conte  d* Arundel  non  habiano  luogo  ap- 
presso  di  voi,  o  quesla  spada  fara  Beina  Maria,  o  perderd  io  la  vita  — 
Baoardo. 

'  Renard  had  been  prepared,  by  a  singular  notice,  to  expect  their  coming, 
and  to  suspect  their  good  ikith.  Ce  matin,  he  ^vrote,  relating  the  counter 
tevolution  to  the  Emperor;  ce  matin,  k  bonne  heure,  il  y  a  venu  une  vieille 
taime  de  soixante  ans  en  nostre  logis  pour  nons  advertir  que  Ton  deutt 
tdra  icavolr  k  madicte  dame  Marie  qu*elle  se  donna  garde  de  oeulz  dia 
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direct^  to  the  Tower  gates,  and  the  keys  were  de> 
maiided  in  the  qaeen's  name. 

It  is  said  that  Snffdk  was  unprepared:  bat  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  weakness  of  his  mind  SoflUkMli 
alike  saved  him  from  attempting  a  useless  re-  tkaiAtii 
sistance :  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  un-  imcv. 
happy  fiither  rushed  to  his  daughter's  room.  He 
dbotched  at  the  canopy  under  which  she  was  sitting, 
and  tore  it  down ;  she  was  no  longer  queen,  he  said, 
and  such  distinctions  were  not  for  one  of  her  station. 
He  fixenk  tcdd  her  briefly  of  Ae  revolt  of  die  counciL 
She  reiJied  that  his  present  wcHrds  were  more  welcome 
to  her  than  those  in  which  he  had  advised  ^^i>>^ 

with  qvlii 

her  to  accept  the  crown  ;^  her  reign  being  p***^ 
at  an  end,  she  asked  innocently  if  she  might  istax  a* 
leave  the  Tower  and  go  home.'    But  die  immm. 
Tower  was  a  place  not  easy  to  leave,  save  by  one 
route  too  often  travelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Lords,  with  the  mayor  and  the  her* 
aids,  went  to  the  Cross  at  Cheapside  to  pro-  PMDbnkt 
cbdm  Mary  queen.     Pembroke  himself  stood  {forjr  qnem 
out  to  read;  and  this  time  there  was  no  ezaitatkmg 
reason  to  complain  of  a  silent  audience.     He  pia.    ^^^ 
could  utter  but  one  sentence  before  his  voice  was  lost 
la  the  shout  of  joy  which  thundered  into  the  aii. 
^  Grod  save  the  Queen,"  **  Grod  save  the  Queen,"  rung 
out  from   tens  of  thousands  of  throats.     **  God  save 
the   Queen,"  cried  Pembroke   himself,  when  he  had 
done,  and  fimig  up  his  jewelled  cap  and  tossed  his 
purse  among  the  crowd.     The  glad  news  spread  like 
lightniB^  through  London,  and  the  pent-up  hearts  of 

eoQseil  car  ils  la  vooloient  tromper  aoubz  eonlenr  de  \uj  mooBtrer  affeelioib 
—  Granottte  Pc^ten,  Vol.  IV. 

I  Baoaido  to  Charles  V.:  IMU  Botue  M88. 

<  NwratiTo  of  £dward  UnderhiU:  BarUkm  MSB.  485. 
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the  citizens  poured  themselves  oat  in  a  torrent  of  ex 
The  bells  ultation.  Above  the  human  cries,  the  long* 
Bight.  silent  church-bells  clashed  again  into  life ; 

first  began  St.  Paul's,  where  happy  chance  had  saved 
them  from  destruction ;  then,  one  bj  one,  eveiy  peal 
which  had  been  spared  caught  up  the  sound;  and 
through  the  summer  evening  and  the  summer  night, 
and  all  the  next  day,  the  metal  tongues  from  tower 
and  steeple  gave  voice  to  England's  gladness.  The 
Lords,  surrounded  by  the  shouting  multitude,  walked 
T^Deamis  '^^  State  to  St.  Paul's,  whcro  the  choir  ag^ 
Sraf*^^uid  '^i^g  ^  T^^  Deum,  and  the  unused  organ 
te^^inthe  rolled  out  once  more  its  mighty  volume  of 
•'^'**  music.  As  they  came  out  again,  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  the  apprentices  were  heaping  piles  of 
wood  for  bonfires  at  the  cross-ways.  The  citizens  were 
spreading  tables  in  the  streets,  whidi  their  wives  were 
loading  with  fattest  capons  and  choicest  wines ;  there 
was  free  feasting  for  all  comers ;  and  social  jealousies, 
religious  hatreds,  were  forgotten  for  the  moment  in 
the  ecstasy  of  the  common  delight.  Even  the  retain* 
ers  of  the  Dudleys,  in  fear  or  joy,  tore  their  badges 
out  of  their  caps,  and  trampled  on  them.^ 

At  a  night  session  of  the  council,  a  letter  was  writ- 
Theoonncu  tou  to  Northumberland,  which  Cranmer,  Sufr 
^Eetoiay  folk,  and  Sir  John  Cheke  consented  to  sign, 
MDOiB,  ordering  him  in  the  name  of  Queen  Mary 

to  lay  down  his  arms.  If  he  complied,  the  Lords 
undertook  to  intercede  for  *his  pardon.  If  he  re- 
fused, they  said  that  they  would  hold  him  as  a  trai- 
tor, and  spend  their  lives  in  the  field  against  him.^ 

&  Renard  to  Charles  V. :  RdUs  Home  M83,  All  authorities  agree  in  tha 
general  description  of  the  state  of  London.  Benard,  Noailles,  and  Baoard* 
■re  the  most  explicit  and  interesting. 

*  This  letter  is  among  the  Taamtr  MBS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Qs- 
ford.    It  was  printed  by  Stow. 
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While  a  pursoivant  bore  the  commands  of  the  coon- 
cil  to  the  duke,  Arundel  and  Paget  onder-  AndwHitto 
took  to  carry  to  Mary  at  Framlingham  their  tat  th«ir 
petition  for  foi^veness,  in  which  they  de-  '*"^*^ 
dared  that  they  had  been  innocent  at  heart  of  any 
share  in  the  conspiracy,^  and  had  only  delayed  coming 
forward  in  her  fitvonr  firom  a  desire  to  prevent  blood* 
shed. 

The  two  lords  inmiediately  mounted  and  galloped 
off  into  the  darkness,  followed  by  thirty  horse,  Amndai 
leaving  the  lights    of   illuminated    London  ^^^ 
gleaming  behind  them.  ***^* 

The  duke's  position  was  already  desperate :  on  the 
18th,  before  the  proclamation  in  London,  Mary  had 
felt  herself  strong  enough  to  send  orders  to  the  Mayor 
of  Cambridge  for  his  arrest ;  ^  and,  although  he  had  as 
yet  been  personally  unmolested,  he  was  powerless  in 
the  midst  of  an  army  which  was  virtually  in  Mary's 
service.     The  news  of  the  revolution  in  London   first 

1  **Our  bonnden  duties  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  excellent 
Majesty.  It  may  like  the  same  to  understand,  that  we,  your  most  humble, 
faithful,  and  obedient  subjects,  having  always,  God  we  take  to  witness, 
remained  your  Highnesses  true  and  humble  subjects  in  our  hearts,  ever 
since  the  death  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  and  master  your  Highnesses 
brother,  whom  God  pardon,  and  seeing  hitherto  no  possibility  to  utter  onr 
determination  without  great  destruction  and  bloodshed,  both  of  ourselves 
and  others,  till  this  time,  have  this  day  proclaimed  in  your  city  of  London 
yonr  Majesty  to  be  our  true  natural  sovereign  liege  Lady  (\nd  Queen ;  moel 
hnmbly  beseeching  your  Majesty  to  pardon  and  remit  our  former  infirm- 
ities, and  most  graciously  to  accept  our  meanings,  which  have  been  ever  to 
serve  your  Highness  truly,  and  so  shall  remain  with  all  our  power  and 
force,  to  the  effusion  of  our  blood,  as  these  bearers,  our  very  good  Lords, 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Paget,  can,  and  be  ready  more  particularly  to 
declare  —  to  whom  it  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty  to  give  firm  cre- 
dence; and  thus  we  do  and  shall  daily  pray  to  Almighty  God  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  your  most  royal  person  long  to  reign  over  us/*  —  Larudownt 
M88.  3.  Endorsed  hi  Cecil's  hand,  **Copy  of  the  Letter  of  the  Lords' !• 
11m  Queen  Mary  firom  Baynard*s  Castle.*'  The  sigoatores  are,  nninla- 
Mtely,  wanting. 

s  Benard  to  Charles  Y . :  BoOi  Home  MSB. 
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reached  him  by  a  private  hand.      He  at  once  sent 

TheAake  for  Sandjs,  and,  going  with  him  to  the  mar* 

the  change  fcet  cross,  he  declared,  after  one  violent  clutch 

proclaims'  at  his  beard,  that  he  had  acted  under  orders 

Ifaiy  at 

Cambridge,  from  the  couucil ;  the  council,  he  understood, 
had  changed  their  minds,  and  therefore  he  would 
change  his  mind ;  therefore  he  cried,  "  God  save 
Queen  Mary,"  and  with  a  strained  eflPort  at  a  show  of 
satisfaction,  he,  too,  like  Pembroke,  threw  up  his  cap. 
The  queen,  he  said  to  Sandys,  was  a  merciful  woman, 
and  there  would  be  a  general  pardon.  "  Though  the 
queen  grant  you  a  pardon,"  Sandys  answered,  "  the 
Lords  never  will ;  yon  can  hope  nothing  from  thoso 
who  now  rule."  ^ 

It  was  true  that  he  could  hope  nothing  —  the  hatred 
of  the  whole  nation,  which  before  his  late  treasons  he 
bad  brought  upon  himself,  would  clamour  to  the  very 
heavens  for  judgment  against  him.  An  hour  after 
the  proclamation  of  Mary,  Rouge-cross  herald  arrived 
with  the  Lords'  letter  from  London.  An  order  at  the 
^e  *joopa  same  time  was  read  to  the  troops  informing 
banded.  An  them  that  thov  were  no  longer  under  the 

alderman  of  •'  •  -i  i  n     ^ 

Cambridge     Dukc's  commaud,  and  an  alderman  of  the 

arrests  the  ^ 

dnke.  His     towu  thcu  vcuturcd  to  cxecutc  the  queen  s 

■oldters  re-  /»•  -ktiii-i 

"»•      warrant  for  his  arrest.     Northumberland  was 


given  in  charge  to  a  guard  of  his  own  soldiers ;  he 
protested,  however,  that  the  council  had  sent  no  in- 
structions for  his  detention ;  and  in  some  uncertainty,  j^ 
or  perhaps  in  compassion  for  his  fate,  the  soldiers 
obeyed  him  once  more,  and  let  him  go.  It  was  then 
night.  He  intended  to  fly  ;  but  he  put  it  off  till  the 
morning,  and  in  the  morning  his  chance  was  gone.  ^ 
Before  he  could  leave  his  room  he  found  himself  £m» 

1  FoKe,  YoL  Vni. 
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to  fiuse  with  Arundel,  who,  after  deliyermg  the  oonn* 
dl*8  letter  to  the  queen,  had  hastened  to  Cambridge  to 
secure  hinu 

Northumberland,  who,  wh3e  innocent  of  crime,  had 
fiiced  death  on  land  and  sea  like  a  soldier  and  a  gen* 
tieman,  flung  himself  at  the  earFs  feet.  **  Be  good  to 
me,  for  the  love  of  God,"  he  cried  ;  *^  consider  I  hare 
done  nothing  but  by  the  consent  of  jou  and  the  coun- 
cil.*'  He  knew  what  kind  of  consent  he  had  extorted 
from  the  council.  **  My  Lord,"  said  Arundel,  **  I  am 
sent  hither  by  the  Queen's  Majesty ;  and  in  her  name 
I  do  arrest  you."  —  **  I  obey,  my  Lord,"  the  B«t  omimii 
Duke  replied;  ^^  yet  shew  me  mercy,  know-  urngtaaa. 
m%  the  case  as  it  is."  —  *^  My  Lord,"  was  jSimdd. 
Ae  cold  answer,  "you  should  hare  sought  for  mercy 
sooner ;  I  must  do  according  to  my  commandment."  ^ 

At  thft  same  moment  Sandys  was  paying  the  pen- 
alty for  his  sermon.  The  university,  in  haste  to  purge 
itself  of  its  heretical  elements,  met  soon  after  sunrise 
to  depose  their  vice-chancellor.  Dr.  Sandys,  who  had 
gone  for  an  early. stroll  among  the  meadows  to  medi- 
tate on  his  position,  hearing  the  congregation-bell 
riling,  resolved,  like  a  brave  man,  to  front  his  for- 
tune ;  he  walked  to  the  Senate-house,  entered,  and 
took  his  seat.  "  A  rabble  of  Papists  "  instantly  sur- 
rounded htm.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  g„^ 
masters  of  arts  shouted  "  Traitor ;  "  rough  g^SJ? 
hands  shook  or  dragged  him  from  his  chair :  J^JjSL 
and  the  impatient  theologian,  in  sudden  heat,  ^^' 

i      drew  his  dagger,  and  ^^  would  have  done  a  mischief 
with  it,"  had  not  some  of  his  friends  disarmed  him.* 

jjjT    He,  too,  was  handed  over  to  a  guard,  lashed  to  the 
h«ek  of  a  lame  horse,  and  carried  to  London. 

1  Heliiithed.  *  Fence,  Yol  TIIL  pp.  601-M. 
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Mary,  meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  revolntion 
in  her  favour,  remained  a  few  more  days  at  Fram- 
lingham,  either  suspicious  of  treachery  or  uncertain 
whether  there  might  not  be  another  change.  But  she 
was  assured  rapidly  that  the  danger  was  at  an  end  by 
the  haste  with  which  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
were  compromised  sought  their  pardon  at  her  feet. 
The  Lords  On  the  21st  and  22d  Clinton,  Grey,  Fitas- 
■ipwd  the  gerald,  Ormond,  Fitzwarren,  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
tent  appij     ney,  and  Sir  James  Crofts  presented  them* 

fcr  pardon,  ,  j  •!/•••  r^      •\ 

which  aome    selvcs  and  reccivcd  forgiveness,   uecil  wrote, 

receiTe,  and  «••,.  .  .  •■  .•.' 

do  not.  explammg  his  secret  services,  and  was  taken 


into  favour.  Lord  Robert  and  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley, 
Northampton  and  a  hundred  other  gentlemen — Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  among  them,  who  had  accompanied 
the  duke  to  Bury  —  were  not  so  fortunate.  The  queen 
would  not  see  them,  and  they  were  left  under  arrest. 
Ridley  set  out  for  Norfolk,  also,  to  confess  his  offences  ; 
but,  before  he  arrived  at  the  court,  he  was  met  by  a 
warrant  for  his  capture,  and  carried  back  a  prisoner  to 
the  Tower. 

The  conspiracy  was  crushed,  and  crushed,  happily, 
without  bloodshed.  The  inqmry  into  its  origui,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  could  be  carried  out  at 
leisure.  There  was  one  matter,  however,  which  ad- 
Mary  wm  mitted  of  no  delay  ;  Mary's  first  anxiety,  on 
w^with  feeling  her  crown  secure,  was  the  burial  of 
ritee.^  her   dead  brother,  who,   throufi:h   all  these 

scenes,  was  stUl  lying  in  his  bed  in  his  rol  at  Green- 
wich.  In  her  first  letter  to  the  Imperial  ambassadors, 
the  day  aft«r  the  arrival  of  Arundel  and  Paget  at  the 
court,  she  spoke  of  this  as  her  greatest  care ;  to  their 
infinite  alarm,  she  announced  her  intention  of  inaugu- 
rating her  reign  with  Requiem  and  Dirige,  and  a 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
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Their  nneasiness  requires  explanation. 

While  on  matters  of  religion  there  was  in  England 
almost  every  variety  of  opinion,  there  was  a  very  gen- 
eral consent  that  the  queen  should  not  many  a  for- 
eigner.  The  dread  that  Mary  might  form  a  connexion 
with  some  Continental  prince,  had  formed  the  strong- 
est element  in  Northumberland's  cause ;  all  the  Catho- 
lics, except  the  insignificant  faction  who  desired  the 
restoration  of  the  Papal  authority,^  all  the  ^^^^ 
moderate  Protestants,  wished  well  to  her,  Muyaiuui 
but  wbhed  to  see  her  married  to  some  Eng-  ^^S^^, 
lish  nobleman ;  and,  while  her  accession  was  still  un- 
certain, the  general  opinion  had  already  fixed  upon  a 
husband  for  her  in  the  person  of  her  cousin  Edward 
Gourtenay,  the  imprisoned  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Ex- 
eter. The  interest  of  the  pubUc  in  the  long  confine- 
ment of  this  young  nobleman  had  invested  him  with 
all  imaginary  graces  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  the 
grandchild  of  a  Plantagenet,  and  a  representative  of 
the  White  Rose.  He  had  sufiered  from  the  tyranny, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  narrowly  escaped  murder  at 
the  hands  of  the  man  whom  all  England  most  hated. 
Nature,  birth,  circumstances,  all  seemed  to  point  to 
Jiim  as  the  king-consort  of  the  realm.^^     The  Emperor 

^  I  must  again  remind  my  readers  of  the  distinction  between  Catholic ' 
md  Papbt.    Three  quarters  of  the  English  people  were  Catholics ;  that  is, 
they  were  attached  to  the  hereditary  and  traditionary  doctrines  of  the 
Obnreh.    The^'  detested,  as  cordially  as  the  Protestants,  the  interference  ^ 
•fa  foreign  power,  whether  secular  or  spiritaal,  with  English  liberty. 

*  Adversity  is  a  good  thing.  I  trust  in  the  Lord  to  live  to  see  the  day 
bar  Grace  to  marry  such  an  one  as  knoweth  what  adversity  meaneth;  so 
duUl  we  have  both  a  merciful  queen  and  king  to  their  subjects,  and  would 
to  God  I  might  live  to  have  another  virtuous  Edward."  —  Epistle  of  Poor 
Pntt  to  Gilbert  Potter,  written  July  13:  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mar^ 
Appendix,  p.  116.  The«  occasion  of  this  curious  epistle  was  the  punish* 
■Mnt  of  Gilbert  on  the  pillory.  The  writer  was  a  Protestant,  and  evidently 
Ifaon^  the  Reformation  in  greater  danger  from  Northumberiand  than 

TOL.  VI.  4 
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had  thought  of  Marj  for  his  son ;  and  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  fear  of  snch  an  alliance  induced  the  French 
to  support  Northumberland.  To  prevent  the  injury 
AndMaiy  which  the  report,  if  credited  in  Endand^ 
desheto  would  havo  donc  to  her  cause,  Mary,  on  her 
i<8nor.  first  flight  to  Koninghall,  empowered  Renard 
to  assure  the  council  that  she  had  no  thought  at  all  of 
marrying  a  stn^ger.  The  Emperor  and  the  Bish<^ 
2jj2~ij»-  of  Arras,  in  assuring  Sir  Philip  Hoby  that 
v*^^      tihe  French  intended  to  strike  for  the  Queen 

her  to  do  as        a  n  i 

herroi^jecto  of  Scots,  declared  that,  for  themselres  they 
k»i«uher  wished  only  to  see  the  queen  settled  in  het 
uBcwtain  J  own  realm,  as  her  subjects  desired  j  and  es- 
pecially they  would  prevent  her  either  from  attempt- 
ing innovations  in  religion  without  their  consent,  or 
from  marrying  against  their  approbation.^ 

But  the  Emperor's  disinterestedness  was  only  the 
result  of  his  despondency.  While  the  crisis  lasted, 
neither  Charles  nor  Henry  of  France  saw  their  way 
to  a  distinct  course  of  action^  Charles,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  ignorant  of  the  events  in  London,  had  written  to 
Renard,  despairing  of  Mary's  success.  Jane  Grey  he 
would  not  recognise  ;  the  Queen  of  Scots,  he  thought, 
would  shortly  be  on  the  English  throne.^  Henry,  con- 
sidering, at  any  rate,  that  he  might  catch  something  in 
troubled  waters,  volunteered  to  Lord  William  Howard,* 

Mary.  **  We  hare  had  many  prophets  and  true  preachers/*  he  said,  "  whiek 
did  declare  that  our  king  shall  be  taken  away  from  us,  and  a  tyrant  shaQ 
reign.  The  gospel  shall  be  plncked  away,  and  the  right  heir  shall  be  dl»- 
ponessed;  and  all  for  oar  onthankAilness.  And,  thinkest  thon  not,  Qil- 
bert,  this  world  is  now  come?  Teal  traly !  and  what  shall  follow,  if  wt 
rspent  not  in  time  ?  The  same  God  will  take  from  us  the  virtuous  Lady 
Mary  our  lawful  queen,  and  send  such  a  cruel  Pharaoh  as  the  Bagged  Beai 
to  rule  us,  which  shall  pull  and  pi^l  as,  and  utterly  destroy  us,  and  hriag 
■a  in  great  calamities  and  miaariea.*' 

1  MB,  Hariekm,  628. 
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in  professed  compliance  with  the  demands  of  North* 
amberbnd,  to  garrison  Gmme»  and  Calais  for  him. 
Howard  replied  that  the  French  nnght  come  to  Calais 
if  they  desired,  bat  their  reception  might  not  be  to 
their  taste.^  The  revolution  of  the  l&th  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  situation  both  at  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
of  Brussels.  The  acces»on  of  Mary  would  Bat,  «i  soon 
be  no  injury  to  France,  provided  she  could  be  JJo^hw^ 
married  in  England ;  and  Henry  at  once  in-  ^hSf  piu 
stmcted  Noailles  to  congratulate  the  council  ^ 
on  her  accession.  Noailles  himself  indeed  ^^^9* 
considered,  that,  shonld  she  take  Courtenay  for  a  h 
band,  the  change  might,  after  all,  be  to  their  advan- 
tage.  The  Emperor,  on  tbe  other  hand,  began  to  think 
again  of  his  original  scheme*  Knowing  that  the  Eng«- 
fish  were  sincere  in  their  detestation  of  the  Papacy, 
and  imperfectly  comprehending  tbe  insular,  distinction 
between  general  attachment  to  CathoUc  tradition  and 
indifference  to  Catholic  nsity,  he  supposed  that  the 
country  really  was^  on  the  whole,  determined  in  its 
adherence  to  the  Reformed  opinions.  But  the  poUtical 
alliance  was  still  of  infinite  importance  to  him;  and 
theref<»*e  he  was  anxious  beyond  everything  And  thero- 
that  the  princess  whom  he  intended  to  per-  loot  thai  aht 
suade  to  break  her  word  about  her  marriage  •fleaoe  to 
should  be  discreet  and  conciliatory  about  rehg-  sn  nugkm. 
ion.  He  lost  not  a  moment,  after  hearing  that  she 
was  proclaimed  queen,  in  sending  her  his  congratu-^ 
lations;  but  he  sent  with  them  an  earnest  admoni- 
tion to  be  cautions ;  to  be  content  with  the  free  exercise 
for  herself  of  her  own  creed,  to  take  no  step  whatever 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  and  to  listen  to  no 
who  would  advise  her,  of  her  own  authority,  to  set 
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ande  the  Act  of  Uniformitj.  Her  first  duly  was  to 
provide  for  the  quiet  of  the  reahn ;  and  she  must  en- 
deavour,  by  prudence  and  moderation,  to  give  reason- 
able satisfaction  to  her  Subjects  of  all  opinions.  Above 
all  things,  let  her  remember  to  be  a  good  Englishwoman 
(bonne  Anglaise).^ 

It  was,  in  consequence,  with  no  light  anxiety  that 
5f««2i,  .  Renard  learnt  from  Mary  her  intention  of 
troatB  that     commencing  her  reign  with  an  act  which  was 

Edward  may  •  . 

be  buried      80  far  at  Variance  with  the  Emperor's  advice, 

with  the  .  ,       *^ 

•etabiished     and  which  would  at  once  display  the  colours 

Protestant  ,  .  .     « 

fcrow  of  a  party.    To  give  the  king  a  public  nineral 

with  a  ceremonial  forbidden  by  the  law,  would  be  a 
strain  of  the  prerogative  which  could  not  fail  to  create 
jealousy  even  among  those  to  whom  tlie  difference  be- 
tween a  Latin  mass  and  an  English  service  was  not  ab- 
solutely vital;  and  the  judicious  latitudinarianism  to 
which  the  lay  statesmen  of  the  better  sort  were  inclin- 
ing, would  make  them  dread  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
position that  would  encourage  the  revolutionists.  She 
owed  her  crown  to  the  Protestants  as  well  as  to  the 
Catholics.  If  she  broke  the  law  to  please  the  preju- 
dices of  the  latter,  Renard  was  warned  that  her  present 
popularity  would  not  be  of  long  continuance.^ 

Yet,  as  the  ambassador  trembled  to  know,  a  careless- 
ness of  consequences  and  an  obstinate  perseverance  in 
a  course  which  she  believed  to  be  right  were  the  prin- 
He  imptowi  ^^P^  features  in  Mary's  character.  He  wrote 
Mtt^^  ^  ^^^  while  she  was  still  at  Framlingham, 
Miberher  ^^siug  cvcry  argument  which  ought,  as  he 
•'**™**^       considered,  to  prevail.     He  reminded  her  ol 

1  Charles  V.  to  Renard,  July  22:  GrametOe  Papers^  Vol.  lY. 
*  £Ue  sera  odieuw,  suspecte,  et  dangeredse. — Beoard  to  the  Emperotfi. 
jMi  ffouie  M88. 
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die  long  and  nnayaOing  stmggle  of  the  Emperor  to 
faring  back  Grermany  oat  of  heresy,  where  the  obstinacj 
€t  the  Romanists  had  been  as  mischieyons  to  him  as 
die  fimaticism  of  the  Lntherans.  **  Her  duly  to  Qod 
was  of  course  the  first  thing  to  be  considered ;  bat  at 
such  a  time  pradence  was  a  part  of  that  daty.  The 
Protestant  heresies  had  taken  a  hold  deep  and  power- 
fbl  apcm  her  sabjects.  In  London  alone  there  were 
fifteen  dioasand  French,  Flemish,  and  Grerman  refii- 
gees,  most  of  them  headstnmg  and  ongovemable 
enthosiasts.  The  coantry  dreaded  any  firesh  convol* 
lions,  and  her  Majes^  shoald  remember  that  she  had 
instracted  him  to  tell  the  coancil  that  she  was  saa- 
pected  onjastly,  and  had  no  thooght  of  interfering  with 
the  existing  settlement  of  the  realm."  ^ 

With  all  his  efforts,  however,  Renard  coald  bat 
bring  the  qaeen  to  consent  to  a  few  days'  shoeooMBii 
delay;  and  fearing  that  she  would  return  to  ^^'S!" 
her  purpose,  he  sent  to  the  Emperor  a  copy  ^^. 
of  his  letter,  which  he  urged  him  to  follow  "** 
up.  Charles  on  the  29th  replied  again,  lauding  the  am- 
bassador's caution,  and  suggesting  an  argument  more 
likely  to  weigh  with  his  cousin  than  the  soundest  con- 
siderations of  public  policy*  Edward  had  lived  and 
died  in  heresy,  and  the  Catholic  services  were  intended 
only  for  the  &ithftd  sons  of  the  Church.^  He  desired 
Renard  to  remind  her  that  those  who  had  been  hei 

^  Bcnard  to  Queen  Mary,  copy  enclosed  to  Charles  V. :  IMU  Hou$e  M88. 

s  VouB  avez  tree  bien  ftkt  de  desconseillier  k  la  dicte  Boyne  qa*elle  fist 
les  obseqaes  du  feu  Roy,  ce  qu'elle  peult  tant  plus  delaisser  avecque  la 
repos  de  sa  conscience,  pnisque  comme  escripvez  11  est  d^ced^  soustenant 
Jusques  k  la  fin,  selon  qu'il  avoit  est^  persuade  de  depuis  su  jeunesse,  les 
opinions  de  desvqyez  de  nostre  ancienne  relgion :  par  ou  Ton  ne  peult  saas 
icrapnie  lay  fkire  I'enterrement  et  obs^qnos  aocoustnmez  efi  nostre  dictt 
leBgion.  £t  est  bien  que  Tayez  persuade  par  vostre  dicte  lettre  k  la  dictt 
dIUitkm.  —  Chades  V.  to  Benaid.    July  29 :  QrcmtU^  Pcg9er$,  Vol.  lY. 
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mo8t  vttlttable  friends  were  known  to  bold  opinions  tut 
from  orthodox ;  and  he  once  more  implored  her  to  be 
ohioiwteiif  guided  bj  parliament,  and  to  take  care  that 
ft^^^iriia-*  the  parliament  was  free.  She  had  asked 
K^d^'by  to  whetlier  she  should  imitate  Northumberland 
•4Tioe;  ^^  nominate  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Oommons.  He  cautioned  her  against  so  dangerous  an 
example ;  he  advised  her  to  let  die  counties  and  towm 
tend  deputies  of  their  own  choice ;  and  if  Ihe  wiibl 
were  sent  into  Cornwall  and  the  northern  counties 
which  had  remained  most  constant  to  the  Catkolic 
iieligicm,  <liese  places  might  be  ei^ected  to  vBtrnn  peru 
amis  who  would  support  her  own  sentiments.^ 
'•  If  the  Emperor  had  been  equally  earnest  in  iii]^ng 
Mary  to  consult  the  wishes  of  her  subjects  on  her 
marriage,  he  would  have  been  a  truer  Mend  to  her 
than  he  proved  to  be.  But  prudential  arguments  pro- 
BntMnyto  ^uced  no  eflfect  on  the  eager  queen;  Ranard 
te^ol^*^  had  warned  her  not  to  resist  Northumber- 
^*'*"®***'  land ;  she  had  acted  on  her  own  judgment^ 
and  Northumberiand  was  a  prisoner,  and  she  was  on 
the  throne.  Bj  her  own  will  she  was  confident  that 
she  could  equally  well  restore  the  mass,  and  in  good 
time  the  Pope's  authority.  The  religious  obfectioB  to 
the  Ameral  was  more  telling,  and  on  this  point  abe 
hesitated.  Meantime  she  began  to  move  slowly  to- 
wards London,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  reached 
her  old  house  of  Newhall  in  Essex,  where  she  rested 
till  the  preparations  were  complete  for  her  entry  into 
the  cily. 

^  Et  il  seroit  a  eeperer  qa«  y  appellaBt  oenlx  da  Koort  et  de  Oornnaillef 
tT«c  les  autres  comme  ce  sont  cenlx  qui  sont  demearez  plus  ferme  an  la 
nJfigion,  tt  qni  ont  d^monttre  {das  d*afIb6tlon  en  son  endroit  qn^eHe  trcovi* 
loit  enren  ioeulz  poor  tout  ce  qn'elle  <rottldN>it  ordonner  plut  de  tunm**' 
CkfliWi  Y.  to  Benatd,  Jnly^:  GrmodU  P^m^  Vol.  IT. 
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The  first  point  on  which  she  had  now  to  make  uf 
her  mind  concerned  the  persona  with  whom  Tii»ji«pwy 
uie  was  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  iwrtontote 
^£«mperor  was  again  clear  m  his  advice,  which  ot^o^^ot 
here  she  found  herself  obliged  to  follow,  eounou; 
She  was  forced  to  leave  undisturbed  in  their  ajixdiorities 
such  of  her  brother^s  late  ministers  as  bad  contributed 
to  the  revolution  in  her  fovour.  Derby,  Sussex,  Bath, 
Oxford  who  jbad  huiried  to  her  support  ai  Framling- 
liaai,  were  her  loyal  snlgects,  whom  she  could  afford  to 
iBOglecti  because  die  could  depend  upon  their  fidelity. 
Pembroke  and  Winchester,  Anmdel  and  Shrewsbury^ 
B^dford,  Cobluun,  Cheyne,  Petre,  too  powerftil  0 
aftont,  too  uncertain  to  be  trusted  as  subiects,  AnAiitth 
i^  could  only  attach  to  herself^  by  maintain^-  iheii«s«t4 
lag  in  their  offices  and  emoluments.  She'toSS 
would  restore  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  council ; 
Gardiner  should  hold  office  again ;  and  she  could  rely 
on  the  good  faith  of  Paget,  the  ablest,  as  well  as  the 
most  honest,  of  all  the  profes^nal  statesmen.  But 
Norfolk  was  old,  and  the  latitudinarian  Paget  and  the 
bigoted  Gardiner  bore  each  other  no  good  will;  so 
that,  when  the  queen  had  l^siisure  to  contemplate  her 
poaition,  it  did  not  promise  to  be  an  easy  one.  She 
would  have  to  govern  with  the  assistance  of  men  who 
were  gorged  with  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  suspected 
of  heresy,  and  at  best  indifferent  to  religion. 

In  Mary's  absence,  the  Lords  in  London  carried  on 
the  government  as  they  could  on  their  own  respcmsi- 
^ty.  On  the  21st  Courtenay  was  released  from  the 
Tower.  Gardiner  was  offered  libertv,  but  he  waited 
\o  accept  it  from  the  queen's  own  hand.  He  P?^J?*'  *• 
Jh^eined  the  council,  however,  and  on  the  first  ^^yff*— * 
or  second  day  of  his  return  to  the  boards  he 
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agitated  their  deliberations  by  requiring  the  restoration 
of  his  house  in  Southwark,  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  by  reminding  Pern- 
broke  that  he  was  in  possession  of  estates  which  had 
been  stolen  from  the  see'  of  Winchester. 

On  the  25th  Northumberland  and  Lord  Ambrase 
Northmn.  Dudley  were  brought  in  from  Cambridge, 
I^S^ttoto  escorted  by  Grey  and  Arundel,  with  four 
era^to^  hundred  of  the  guard.  Detachments  of  troops 
tiM  Tower,  ^erc  postod  all  along  the  streets  from  Bish- 
opsgate  where  the  duke  would  enter,  to  the  Tower,  to 
prevent  the  mob  from  tearing  him  in  pieces.  It  was 
but  twelve  days  since  he  had  ridden  out  from  that  gate 
in  the  splendour  of  his  power ;  he  was  now  assailed 
from  all  sides  with  yells  and  execrations ;  bareheaded, 
with  cap  in  hand,  he  bow6d  to  the  crowd  as  he  rode 
on,  as  if  to  win  some  compassion  from  them ;  but  so 
recent  a  humility  could  find  no  favour.  His  scarlet 
cloak  was  plucked  from  his  back;  the  only  sounds 
which  greeted  his  ears  were,  «  Traitor,  traitor,  death 
to  the  traitor  I  ^'  He  hid  his  face,  sick  at  heart  with 
shame,  and  Lord  Ambrose,  at  the  gate  of  the  Tower, 
Hbsons,  ^^  seen  to  burst  into  tears.^  Edwin  Sandys, 
£^d^.  Northampton,  Ridley,  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
^^*™'  the  offending  judges  Cholmley  and  Monta- 
•^*  gue,  with  many  others,  followed  in  the  few 

next  days.  Montague  had  protested  to  the  queen  that 
he  had  acted  only  under  compulsion,  but  his  excuses 
were  not  ftilly  received.  Lady  Northumberland  went 
to  Newhall  to  beg  for  mercy  for  her  sons,  but  Mary 
reftised  to  admit  her.^ 

1  Benard  to  Charles  Y.:  RolU  Htmu  MSB.;  Baoaido;  Qrt§ 
Cluronide, 
s  Benard  to  Charles  Y.:  Reik  H<mu  MSB. 
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In  general,  however,  there  was  no  denre  to  prett 
nard  upon  the  prisoners.  Few  had  been  gniltj  in  the 
first  degree ;  in  the  second  degree  so  many  were 
guilty,  that  all  conld  not  be  ponished,  and  to  make  ex- 
ceptions would  be  unjust  and  invidious*  The  Emperor 
recommended  a  g^ieral  pardon,  6rom  which  the 
principal  ofienders  only  should  be  excluded,  '•'JlJPJJ^ 
and  Marv  herself  was  as  little  inclined  to  BuieraipM* 

*'  dODf  6ZMpt> 

harshness.  Her  present  desire  was  to  forget  Sjjf*!. 
all  that  had  passed,  and  take  possession  of  her  ^'^^^^l^ 
power  for  the  objects  nearest  to  her  heart,  hemviiin- 
Her  chief  embarrassment  for  the  moment  merv 
was  from  the  overioyalty  of  her  subjects.  The  <dd- 
fiishioned  lords  and  country  gendemen  who  had  at- 
tended her  with  their  retainers  from  Norfolk,  remained 
encamped  round  Newhall,  unable  to  pursuade  them- 
selves that  they  could  leave  her  with  safety  in  the 
midst  of  the  men  who  had  been  the  ministers  of  the 
usurpation.^ 

Her  closest  confidence  the  queen  reserved  for  Renard. 
Ob  ihe  28th  of  July  she  sent  for  him  at   midnight. 
O9  (the  .2d  of  August  he  was  again  with  her,  and  the 
chief  sul^ect  of  her  thoughts  was  still  the  sheisftui 
funeral.    ***Sfae  could  not  have  her  brother  about  htr 
committed   to  the  ground  like  a  dog,"  she  Unn^ 
said.     While  her  fortunes  were  uncertain,  she  had  al- 
lowed Benard  to  promise  for  her  that  she  Bheinflitti 
would  make  no  changes  in  religion,  but  ^^  she  restore  the 
had  now  told  the  Lords  distinctly  that  she  wiu  not  rec- 
would  not  recognise  any  of  the  laws  which  cSanfM 
had  been  passed  in  the  minority,^  and  she  in  mioority. 

X  Benaid to Chailes  V.:  BoOt  Home  MS8. 

*  She,  peHiBpa,  iBMiguied  that  she  wit  not  ^xeeeding  her  stIitatAhli 
fight  hi  tbd  raftiML  The  17th  of  the  flgth  of  Heniy  VIII.  empowend  Mf 
MM  of  the  heirs  to  the  crown  named  lm.t>M  fciag'f  will,  OD  amriiig  at  Iht 
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tended  to  act  boldly ;  timidity  would  only  encourage  the 
people  to  be  insolent ; "  ^*  the  Lords  were  all  quarrel* 
ling  among  themselves,  and  accusing  one  another  ;  she 
could  not  learn  the  truth  on  any  point  of  the  late  con- 
spiracy ;  she  did  not  know  who  were  guilty  or  who 
were  innocent ;  and,  amidst  the  distracted  advices 
which  were  urged  upon  her,  she  could  not  tell  whether 
she  could  safely  venture  to  London  or  not ;  but  out- 
ward acquiescence  in  the  course  which  she  chose  to 
follow  she  believed  that  she  could  compel,  and  she 
would  govern  as  God  should  direct  her.  The  Em- 
peror, she  added,  had  written  to  her  about  her  mar- 
riage, not  specifying  any  particular  person,  but  desiring 
her  to  think  upon  the  subject.  She  had  never  desired 
to  marry  while  princess,  nor  did  she  desire  it  now ;  but 
if  it  were  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  she  would 
do  whatever  he  might  advise," 

On  this  last  point  Renard  knew  more  of  the  Em- 
August,  peror's  intentions  than  Mary,  and  was  dis- 
raadash?  crectly  silcut ;  on  other  points  he  used  his 
w!^,  haying  influence  wisely.  He  constrained  her,  with 
tie,  may  not  Charlcs's  arguments,  to  relinquish  her  burial 
a  Catholic?'  Scheme.  *^  Edward,  as  a  heretic,  should 
have  a  heretic  funeral  at  Westminster  Abbey ;  she 
need  not  be  present,  and  might  herself  have  a  mass 
said  for  him  in  the  Tower.  As  to  removing  to  London, 
in  his  opinion  she  had  better  go  thither  at  once,  take 
possession  of  her  throne,  and  send  Northumberland  to 

age  of  twenty-four,  to  repeal  laws  passed  not  only  in  his  or  her  own  mi- 
nority; but  under  circumstances  such  as  those  which  had  actually  occnrred, 
where  the  first  heir  had  died  before  coming  of  age.  The  11th  of  the  Ist 
of  Edward  Y I.  modified  the  act  of  Henty,  limiting  the  power  of  repeal  to 
the  sovereign  in  whose  own  reign  the  law  to  be  repealed  had  been  passed. 
fiat  this  act  of  Edward's  was,  itself,  passed  in  a  minority,  and  Mary  might 
nge  that  she  might  repeal  that  as  well  at  any  other  statate  pasted  in  bk 
in  yirtiM  of  th€  act  of  her  fiither. 
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triaL  Her  brother's  body  ooght  to  be  e^samined  also, 
that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  he  had  been  poi- 
wned ;  and  if  poisoned,  by  whom,  and  for  what  pup 
pose.**  ^ 

Maiy  rarely  paused  upon  a  resolution.  Making  up 
her  mind  that,  as  Benard  said,  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  go  to  London,  she  set  out  thither  the  following 
day,  Thursday,  the  3d  of  August.  Excitement  lent 
to  her  hard  features  an  expression  almost  of  beauty,^ 
as  she  rode  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  caval-  TbtqutM 
cade  of  knights  and  nobles.  Elizabeth,  es-  ^^1^ 
eorted.  by  two  thousand  horse  and  a  retinue  teMwi* 
of  ladies,  was  waiting  to  receive  her  outside  **»*'"^'*» 
the  gates.  The  first  in  her  congratulations,  after  the 
proclamation,  yet  fearftd  of  giving  offence,  Elizabeth 
had  written  to  ask  if  it  was  the  queen's  pleasure  that 
she  should  appear  in  mourning ;  but  the  queen  would 
have  no  mourning,  nor  would  have  others  wear  it  in 
her  presence.  The  sombre  colours  which  of  late  years 
had  clouded  the  court,  were  to  be  banished  at  once  and 
for  ever ;  and  with  the  dark  colours,  it  seemed  for  a 
time  as  if  old  dislike3  and  suspicions  were  at  the  same 
time  to  pass  away.  The  sisters  embraced ;  the  queen 
was  warn  and  affectionate,  kissing  all  the  ladies  in 
Elizabeth's  train ;  and  side  by  side  the  daughters  of 
Henry  VIII.  rode  through  Aldgate  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people,  the  thunder 
of  cannon,  and  pealing  of  church  bells.^  At  whero  the 
the  Tower  gates  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Norfoik,ctari 
Gardiner,  Courtenay,  and  the  Duchess  of  the^udMi 
Somerset  were  seen  kneeling  as  Mary  ap-  ^^Ibn^ 
uroached.     "  These  are  my  prisoners,"  she  *^'***"^- 

1  Benard  to  Charles  V.:  Bc^  Bouu  MSB. 

s  **l4i  beauts  de  visage  plus  que  m^oere/'  are  BenanTa  wordi  In 
salaries. 
*  Benard;  NoaiUes;  Maohyn;  (?rey  Fiianf 
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giud,  as  she-  ali^ted  firom  her  horse  and  stooped  and 
kissed  them.  Charmed  by  the  enthusiastic  reception 
and  hj  the  pleasant  disappointment  of  her  anxieties,  she 
could  find  no  room  for  hard  thoughts  of  any  one  ;  so  far 
The  queen  was  she  softcued,  Reuard  wrote,  that  she  could 
with  her  re-  hardly  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  neces« 
dedree^to  sary  executiou  of  justice.  Against  Northum* 
onevwy  ]jjgj,jg^jjj  himself  she  had  no  feeling  of  vindic- 


tiveuess,  and  was  chiefly  anxious  that  he  should  be 
attended  by  a  confessor;  Northampton  was  cert^nly 
to  be  pardoned;  Su£S[)lk  was  already  free;  Nordium- 
berland  should  be  spared,  if  possible ;  and,  as  to  Lady 
Jane,  justice  forbade,  she  said,  that  an  innocent  girl 
should  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  others.^ 

The  Emperor  had  recommended  mercy ;  but  he  had 
not  advised  a  general  indemnity,  as  Renard  made  haste 
to  urge.  The  Imperalist  conception  of  clemency  dif* 
fered  from  the  queen's ;  and  the  same  timidity  which 
had  first  made  the  ambassadors  too  prudent,  now  took 
B^n^^j^.  the  form  of  measured  cruelty.  Renard  en- 
Sldy^Sme  treated  that  Lady  Jane  should  not  be  forgiven ; 
^d^SS?"  *'  conspirators  required  to  be  taught  that  for 
u^NOTth^-  ^^^  principals  in  treason  there  was  but  one 
iMTiuid.  punishment ;  the  duke  must  die,  and  the  rival 
queen  and  her  husband  must  die  with  him."  ^  We 
set  before  her" — ^^Renard's  own  hand  is  the  witness 
against  him  — -  ^*  the  examples  of  Maximus  and  his  son 
Victor,  both  executed  by  the  Empercnr  Theodosius , 
Maximus,  because  he  had  usurped  the  purple  ;  Victor., 
because,  as  the  intended  heir  of  his  father,  he  might 
have  been  an  occasion  of  danger  had  he  Uved."  ^ 

I  Renard  to  Charles  V.:  JMb  Hmm  MSB, 

•  Ifit  Inf  Inst'  propotf^  resemple  de  Masdmas  et  Vietior  «oii  ills  qua 
Thaodose  TEmpereur  feit  moarir  pour  s'estre  attribu^  le  nom  d*£aipavBiir 
par  tyiannie  et  Vwtw  Toafai  ioontinnar  an  mb  diet  fill  Victor,  cacrlpfrant 
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Looking  also,  as  Benard  was  alreadj  doing,  on  the 
scenes   which   were  round  him,   chiefly  or  R«nacdii 
solely  as  they  might  affect  the  interests  of  his  £^be^ 
master's  scm,  he  had  been  nervously  struck  ***** 
by  the  entourage  which  surrounded  Elizabeth,  and  the 
popularity  which  she,  as  well  as  the  queen,  was  evi- 
dently enjoying. 

Elizabeth,  now  passing  into  womanhood,  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  affections  of  the  liberal  party  in 
SSngland  most  definitely  tended.  She  was  the  heiiv 
presumptive  to  ibe  crown ;  in  matters  of  religion  she 
was'  opposed  to  the  mass,  and  opposed  as  decidedly  to 
fiurtious  «nd  dogmatic  Protestantism ;  while  from  the 
caution  with  which  she  had  kept  aloof  from  political 
entanglements,  it  was  xdear  that  her  brilliant  intellectual 
alulities  were  not  her  only  or  her  most  formidable 
gifts.  Already  she  shared  the  favour  of  the  people 
with  her  sister.  Let  Mary  offend  them  (and  in  the 
intended  marriage  ofience  would  unquestionably  have 
to  be  given),  their  entire  hearts  might  be  transferred 
to  her.  The  public  finger  had  pointed  to  Courtenay 
as  the  husband  which  England  desired  for  the  queen. 
When  Courtenay  should  be  set  aside  by  Mary,  he 
niight  be  accepted  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  Elizabeth,  it  was 
rumoured,  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  favour*^ 
On  all  accounts,  therefore,  Elizabeth  was  dan-  And  wanu 
gerous.  She  was  a  figure  on  the  stage  whom  againithar. 
Renard  would  gladly  see  removed ;  and  a  week  or  two 
later  he  bid  Mary  look  to  her,  watch  her,  and  catch 
her  tripping,  if  good  fortune  would  so  permit ;  "  it  was 
better  to  prevent  than  to  be  prevented."  • 

'histoira  qoe  Toa  feit  mourir  le  filz  pour  le  eeandale  et  dangtr  qa*eii  «att 
ftm  advenir.  —Benard  to  Charles  Y.:  JMk  Eome  MB&,  For  Um  atoij. 
•ee  Gibbon,  cap.  xxrii. 

^  Benard  to  Charles  y.e  JKoOi  Bbiite  4fS/9. 

*  Signantment  swnbleroit  gne  yostre  mi^est^  ne  se  denst  oonilar  •■ 
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The  queen  did  not  close  her  earis  to  these  e\il  whis- 
pers ;  but  for  the  first  few  days  after  she  came  to  the 
Tower  her  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with  relig- 
The  queen  ^ou,  and  her  first  active  step  was  to  release 
SSSrtSSi*^'  and  restore  to  their  sees  the  deprived  and 
^•^^P--  imprisoned  bishops.  The  first  week  in 
August,  Ponet,  by  royal  order,  was  ejected  firom 
Winchester,  Ridley  fi:om  London,  and  Scory  fi?om 
Chichester.  The  see  of  Durham  was  reconstituted. 
Tunstal,  Day,  and  Heath  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
returned  to  their  dioceses.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  was 
deposed  from  the  chancellorship,  and  the  seals  were 
given  to  Gardiner.  "  On  the  5th  of  August,"  says 
the  Orey  Friars^  Chronicle^  "  at  seven  o'clock  at  night, 
Edmond  Bonner  came  home  from  the  Marshalsea  like 
a  bishop,  and  all  the  people  by  the  wayside  bade  him 
welcome  home,  both  man  and  woman,  and  as  many  of 
The  bells  of  ^^^^  womeu  as  might  kissed  him  ;  and  so  he 
SwraSifor  came  to  Paul's,  and  knelt  on  the  steps,  and 
***"'*"•  said  his  prayers,  and  the  people  rang  the  bells 
for  joy."  1 

While  Mary  was  repairing  acts  of  injustice,  Gardi 
The  pubite     ner,  with  Sir  William  Petre,  was  lookimr  into 

•ocounta  are  '  ^ 

•uaahMA.      the  public  accouuts.     The  debts  of  the  late 

Madame  Elizabeth  que  bien  a  point,  et  discouvrir  sar  ce  qa'elle  ne  se  Toit 
en  espoir  d*entrer  en  r6gne,  ne  avoir  voula  fleschir  quant  au  point  de  la 
religion  ny  ouyr  la  messe;  ce  que  Ton  jugeoit  elle  deust  faire  pour  le  re- 
spect de  vostre  majesty,  et  pour  les  oourtojsies  dont  elle  use  en  son  endroh 
encores  qu'elle  ny  eust  faict  sinon  Tassister  et  Taccompaigner.  £t  davan* 
tage  Pon  peult  discouvrir  comme  elle  se  maintient  en  la  nouvelle  religion 
par  practique,  pour  attirer  et  gaigner  a  sa  devotion  ceulx  quilz  sont  de  ItL 
dicte  religion  en  8*en  aider,  si  elle  avoit  intention  de  maligna;  et  ja^ois  I'oo 
se  pourroit  fourcompter  quant  ik  son  intention,  si  est  en  ce  commencement, 
qu'il  est  plus  sure  pr^venir  que  d^estre  pr^venu  et  penser  a  ce  que  peult 
tdvenir;  actendu  que  les  objects  soot  evidens.  —  Les  Ambassadeors  d« 
I'Eraperenr  k  Marie,  Beine  d'Angletenre:  GranveUe  Pqper$t  Vol.  11.  |ip» 
64-«9. 
1  CknmicU  of  the  Grey  Frian  qf  London^  p.  82. 
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government  had  been  reduced,  the  currency  uncon- 
sidered,  to    190,000{.^      A   doubt    had   been   raised 
whether,  after  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  succession, 
the  queen  was  bound  to  take  the  responsibility  of  these 
obligations,  but  Mary  preferred   honour   to  TtoqiMea 
convenience ;  she  promised  to  pay  everything  SpS'ba? 
as  soon  as  possible.     Further,  there  remain,  ^•«*«**«- 
partly  in  Gardiner's  hand,  a  number  of  hasty  notes, 
written  evidently  in  these  same  first  weeks  of  Mary's 
reign,  which  speak  nobly  for  the  intentions  with  which 
both  Mary  and  himself  were  setting  generally  to  work. 
The  expenses  of  the  household  were   to  be  The  new 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  Henry  VII.,  or  the  fonu  gener. 

_  ^  _._  ^  .       ,      "^  _  ,  Ally  good 

early  years  of  Henry  YIH. ;  the  gamsons  intentions, 
at  Berwick  and  Calais  were  to  be  placed  on  a  more 
economical  footing,  the  navy  reduced,  the  irregular 
guard  dismissed  or  diminished.  Bribery  was  to  be  put 
an  end  to  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  at  quarter 
sessions,  and  among  justices  of  the  peace  ;  ^^  the  laws 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  authority  without  suffering 
any  matters  to  be  ordered  otherwise  than  as  the  laws 
should  appoint."  ^  These  first  essentials  having  been 
attended  to,  the  iamous  or  infamous  book  of  sales, 
grants,  and  exchanges  of  the  crown  lands  was  to  be 
looked  into ;  the  impropriation  of  benefices  was  to 
cease,  and  decency  to  be  restored  to  the  parish 
churches,  where  the  grooms  and  gamekeepers  should 

1  August,  1553.  Debts  of  the  crown.  Irish  debt,  36,0647.  ISf.  House- 
bold  debts,  14,5747.  16s.  Further  household  debts,  7,4507.  5«.  Berwick 
debt,  with  the  wages  of  the  officers,  16,6397.  18s.  Calais  debt,  beside 
17,  0007L  of  loans  and  other  things,  21,1847.  10s.  Ordnance  Office,  8,1347. 
7t.  Public  works,  3,2007.  Admiralty  debt,  8,9237.  4s.  Debts  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chamber,  17,9687.  Debts  beyond  the  seas  by  Sir  Thomas  Gr«sham*i 
particular  bill,  61,0687.  Aldemey's  debt,  8,028/.  SciUy  debt,  3,(«ni  -• 
M8.  Mary,  DomuAc,  Vol.  I.  State  Paper  Office. 

s  Veto  of  things  to  be  ettonded  tot  M&f  Marfh  J^omeOiCf  YoL  L 
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give  way  to  competent  ministers;  economy,  orderi 

justice,  and  reverence  should  heal  the  canker  of  [Nro6i- 

gate  profanity  which  had  eaten  too  long  into  the  moral 

life  of  England. 

I      In  happier  times  Mary  might  have  been  a  worthy 

I  ^n^ij  ^^   queen,  and  Gardiner  an  illustrious  ministiea* ;  ^ 

I  uubftu^    ^ut  the  tkial  superstition  which  confound^ 

I  Se^fl^m     religion  with  orthodox  opinion  wa9  top  strong 
1   minting,     foj.  jj^i,  Qf  them. 

^  Another  natoi«l  feature  of  these  Gnrious  days  wias  the  arrest  of  am* 
pected  persons;  one  of  whom,  Edward  UoderhiU,  the  Hot  Gospeller,  hits 
left  behind  him,  in  the  account  of  his  own  adventures,  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  the  time.  Underhill  was  a  yeoman  of  the  guard.  He  had  aeea  serviiDe 
in  the  French  wars,  but  had  been  noted  chiefly  for  the  zeal  which  he  ba4 
shown  in  the  Ute  reign  in  hunting  Catholics  into  gaol.  He  had  thus 
worked  his  way  into  court  favour.  During  the  1>rief  royalty  of  Jane  Grey, 
his  wife  was  confined.  His  child  was  christened  at  die  Tower  dmrdi,  aod 
Suffolk  and  Pembroke  were  **  gossips,**  and  Jane  herself  was  godmother. 
The  day  that  Mary  was  proclaimed,  he  put  ovt  a  ballad,  which,  as  he  ex- 
pected, brought  him  into  trouble.  **  The  next  day,**  he  is  telling  his  own 
atory,  '*  after  the  queen  was  come  to  the  Tower,  the  foresaid  ballad  came 
mto  the  hands  of  Secretary  Bourne,  who  straightway  made  inquiry  for  the 
said  Edward,  who  dwelt  in.  Lymehurst;  which  he  having  intelligence  of, 
sent  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  with  a  company  of  bills  and  glaives,  who 
came  into  my  house,  being  in  my  bed,  and  my  wife  newly  laid  in  childbed. 
The  high  constable,  whose  name  is  Thomas  Joy,  dwelled  at  the  house  next 
to  me,  whom  the  sheriff  brought  idso  with  him.  He  being  my  very  friend, 
desired  the  sheriff  and  his  company  to  4tay  without,  for  frighting  of  niy 
wife,  and  he  would  go  fetch  me  unto  him ;  who  knocked  at  the  door, 
saying,  he  must  speak  with  me.  I  lying  so  near  that  I  might  hear  bin, 
called  unto  him,  willing  him  to  come  onto  me,  for  that  he  was  alwa3rs  my 
Yexy  friend  and  Ernest  in  the  gospel,  who  declared  unto  me  that  the 
sheriff  and  a  g^at  company  was  sent  for  me.  Whereupon  I  rose  and  made 
«ie  ready  to  come  unto  him. 

*'  Sir,  said  he,  I  have  commandment  from  the  council  to  apprehend  yon 
tud  bring  you  unto  them. 

*^  Why, said  I,  it  is  now  ten  <^  the  clo<^  at  night;  you  icannot  jipw  jcany 
wtm  unto  them. 

"  No,  sir,  said  he,  you  shall  go  with  me  to  my  house  i|i  I^ondon,  wbfra 
faa  shall  have  a  bed,  and  to-morrow  I  will  bring  you  nnto  them  in  (he 


**  In  the  name  of  God,  quoth  I,  and  so  went  with  himt  reqairing  hte  if 
I  Bii^t  understand  the  cause.    He  said  lie  knew  nond*** 
Uadeddll,  however,  ooi^ectured  thait  it  was  the  ballad.     He  **  irat 
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Edward's  body  was  meanwhile  examined.    The  phy- 
sicians reported   that  without  doubt  he  had  died  of 

BOtfaing  dismayed;  **  and  in  the  morning  went  readily  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  waited  in  the  preeence  chamber  talking  to  the  pensioners. 

Sir  Edward  Hastings  passed  through,  and  as  he  saw  him,  **  frowned 
earnestly.*'  "  Are  yon  come  ?  **  said  Hastings,  **  we  will  talk  with  yon  we 
yon  part,  I  warrant  yon.**  They  were  old  acquaintances.  Undethill  :iad 
been  controller  of  the  ordnance  at  Calais  when  Lord  Huntingdon  was  in 
command  there.  The  earl  being  in  bad  health,  his  brother  Sir  Edward 
was  with  him,  assisting  in  the  duties  of  the  office;  and  Underbill,  being 
able  to  play  and  sing,  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Government 
House.  The  earl,  moreover,  **  took  great  delight  to  hear  him  reason  *'  with 
Sir  Edward,  on  points  of  controversy  —  chiefly  on  the  real  presence-^ 
where  the  controller  of  the  ordnance  (according  to  his  own  account)  would 
qvote  Scripture,  and  Sir  Edward  would  ** swear  great  oaths,*'  ^  especially 
by  the  Lord's  foot;  **  on  which  Underbill  would  say,  ^  Nay,  then,  it  must 
needs  be  so,  and  you  prove  it  with  such  oaths;  **  and  the  earl  would  laugh 
and  exclaim,  **  Brother,  give  him  over.  Underbill  is  too  good  for  you.** 

Hastings,  it  seemed,  could  not  forgive  these  passages  of  wit,  and  Under- 
hill  was  too  smart  for  them.  While  he  stood  waiting,  Secretary  Bourne 
came  in,  **  looking  as  the  wolf  at  the  lamb,**  and  seeing  the  man  that  ha 
had  sent  for,  carried  him  off  into  the  council  room.  Hastings  was  gone, 
Bedford  sat  as  President,  **  and  Bedford,**  says  Underbill,  '*  was  my  fViend, 
for  that  my  chance  was  ta  be  at  the  recovery  of  his  son,  my  Lord  Russell, 
when  he  was  cast  into  the  Thames  by  Lymehurst,  whom  I  received  into 
my  house,  and  gate  him  to  bed,  who  was  in  great  peril  of  his  life,  the 
weather  being  very  cold.** 

Bedford,  however,  made  no  sign  of  recognition.  Bourne  read  the  ballad; 
on  which  Underbill  protested  that  there  was  no  attack  on  the  queen's  title 
m  it.  No  1  Bourne  said,  but  it  maintains  the  queen*s  title  with  the  help  of 
an  anant  heretic,  TyndaL  Underbill  used  the  word  Papist.  Sir  John 
Bfason  asked  what  he  meant  by  that:  '*  Sir,'*  he  says  that  he  replied,  **1 
think,  if  you  look  among  the  priests  in  Paul*8,  yon  shall  find  some  old 
mnmpeimusses  there. 

**  Mnmpsimusses,  knave,  said  he,  mumpsimussesi  Thou  art  an  heretic 
knave,  by  God's  blood! 

**TeaI  by  the  mass,  said  the  Earl  of  Bath,  I  warrant  him  an  heretio 
knave  indeed. 

**  I  beseech  your  honours,**  Underbill  said,  **  speaking  to  the  Lords  that 
sate  at  the  table  (for  those  others  stood  by  and  were  not  of  the  council),  be 
my  good  Lords.  I  have  offended  no  laws.  I  have  ser\'ed  the  Queen's 
li^esf7*s  father  and  brother  long  time,  and  spent  and  consumed  my  living 
iheiein.  I  went  not  forth  against  her  Majesty,  notwithstanding  I  was 
commanded.** 

Ha  was  interrupted  by  Arundel,  who  said  that,  ^  by  his  writing,**  ^  ha 
wiriMd  to  set  them  all  Ivy  the  ears.*'    Hastings  rSentered  at  the  mooMBti 
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poison,^  and  there  was  a  theught  of  in<fictiiig  the 
■i1wbm>i      Duke  of  Northumberland  for  hi$  morder; 

luninedby     but  it  was  relinquished  on  further  inquuy; 
'  the  poison,  if  the  physicians  were  right,  moat 

telling  the  ooancil  that  they  mvBt  repair  to  the  queeo,  and  the  Hot  OoqMir 
ler  was  promptly  ordered  to  Newgate. 

The  sheriff  led  him  through  the  streets,  his  friend  Jot  **  fblUwuBgaflff 
off,  as  Peter  followed  Christ.'*  He  wrote  a  ftw  words  to  his  hICb  at  tha 
door  of  Newgate,  asking  her  to  aend  hiM  **  his  nightgown,  hSs  BiUe,  and 
his  lute;"  and  then  entered  the  prison,  his  life  in  whidi  he  goes  ob  i* 
describe. 

In  the  centre  of  Newgate  was  **  a  great  open  hall.**  "As  soon  as  it  was 
supper  time,**  the  hoard  was  covered  in  the  same  hall.  The  keeper,  whoaa 
name  was  **  Alisander,*'  with  his  wifb,  came  and  sate  down,  **  and  kM  a 
doaen  prisoners  that  were  there  for  felony,**  Underhill  ^  being  the  Arst  that 
for  religion  was  sent  unto  that  prison.'*  One  of  the  felons  had  served  wMb 
him  in  France.  ^  After  supper,"  the  story  continues,  **  this  good  foHow, 
whose  name  was  Bristow,  procured  me  to  have  a  hed  in  his  oiMUBbar,  w4bo 
could  play  well  upon  a  rebeck.  He  was  a  tall  fellow,  and  after  one  <^ 
Queen  Mary*8  guard;  yet  a  Protestant,  which  he  kept  secret,  Ibr  else,  he 
said,  he  should  not  have  fonnd  such  favour  as  he  did  at  the  keeper's  handa 
and  his  wife*s,  for  to  such  as  loved  the  gospel  they  were  very  cruel.  Well. 
said  Underhill,  I  have  sent  for  my  Bible,  and,  by  God^s  grace,  therein  shall 
be  my  daily  exercise:  I  will  not  hide  it  from  them.  Sir,  said  he,  I  am 
poor;  but  they  will  bear  with  you,  for  they  see  your  estate  is  to  pay  well; 
and  I  will  shew  vou  the  nature  and  manner  of  them ;  for  I  have  been  here 
a  good  while.  They  both  do  love  music  very  well.  Wherefore  yoa  wilSi 
your  lute,  and  I  to  play  with  you  on  my  rebe<ik,  will  please  them  greatly. 
He  loveth  to  be  merry,  and  to  drink  wine,  and  she  also.  If  you  wfll 
bestow  upon  them,  every  dinner  and  supper,  a  quart  of  wine  and  eona 
music,  you  shall  be  their  white  son,  and  have  all  the  favour  tiiey  can  ahew. 
you." 

The  honour  of  being  "  white  son  **  to  the  governor  and  govemeaa  «f 
Newgate  was  worth  aspiring  after.  Underbill  duly  provided  the  ^lesired 
entertainments.  The  governor  gave  him  the  best  room  in  the  prison,  with 
all  other  admissible  indulgences. 

^  At  last,"  however,  **  the  evil  savours,  great  unquietness,  with  over 
many  drafts  of  air,"  threw  the  poor  gentleman  into  a  burning  ague.  He 
shifted  **  his  lodgings,"  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  ^*  evil  savours  "  followed 
him.  The  keeper  offered  him  his  own  pariour,  where  he  escaped  from  Am 
noise  of  the  prison;  but  it  was  near  the  kitchen,  and  the  smell  of  the  meat 
was  disagreeable.  Finally,  the  wife  put  him  away  in  her  store-eloeet, 
amidst  her  best  plate,  crockery,  and  clothes,  and  there  he  continued  ta 
survive  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  he  was  released  on  bail  tfanra^ 
the  interforence  of  the  Eari  of  Bedford.  —  Underhiirs  Narrative:  BoH^im 
MSB,  426. 

1  Supra,  Vol.  Y.  p.  471. 
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have  been  administered  by  ne^igence  or  accident. 
The  corpse  was  then  buried  with  the  forms  And  imum 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  Westminster  ^nuotubm 
Abbey  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  England. 
had  so  fiu*  been  left  at  liberty,  read  the  service  ;  it  was 
the  last  and  saddest  function  of  his  public  ministry 
which  he  was  destined  to  perform.  Simultaneously, 
m  Mary  had  determined,  requiems  were  ^aisto^id 
dianted  in  the  Tower  Chapel;  and  Gardi-  «*«»•*>*«. 
ner,  in  die  presence  of  the  queen  and  four  hundred 
persons,  sung  the  mass  for  the  dead  with  much  solem- 
nity. The  ceremony  was,  however,  injured  by  a  mis- 
£>rtune ;  after  the  gospel  the  incense  was  carried  rou^, 
and  the  chaplain  who  bore  it  was  married:  *Doctor 
Weston,  who  was  afterwards  deprived  of  the  deanery 
of  Windsor  for  adultery,  darted  forward  and  sniatched 
the  censer  out  of  the  chaplain's  hand.  ^  Shamest  thon 
not  to  do  thine  office,"  he  said,  ^^  having  a  wife,  as  thou 
hast?  The  queen  will  not  be  censed  by  such  as 
thou."  ^  Nor  was  scandal  the  worst  part  of  it.  Eliza 
beth  had  been  requested  to  attend,  and  had  The  people 

1  .  murmur, 

raused;  angry  murmurs  and  curses  agamst  tratBiMnr 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  were  heard  among  perwtww. 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard ;  while  the  queen  made  ne 
flecret  of  her  desire  that  the  example  which  she  had 
set  should  be  imitated.  Renard  trembled  for  the  con- 
sequences; Noailles  anticipated  a  civil  war;  twenty 
thousand  men,  the  latter  said,  would  lose  their  lives 
before  England  would  be  cured  of  heresy  ;  ^  yet  Mary 
had  made  a  beginning,  and  as  she  had  begun  she  was 
resolved  that  others  should  continue. 

In  the  Tower  she  felt  her  acti(»is  under  restraint* 
Bke  was  still  surrounded  by  thousands  of  armed  men, 

^m^j^t^  s  KohiUm,  Vd.  U  p.  IIL 
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the  levies  of  Derby  and  Hastings,  the  retainers  of 
She  finds  Pembroke  and  Arundel  and  Bedford  ;  the 
der^te^t  council  Were  spies  upon  her  actions ;  the  sen- 
attheTowor.  ^inel^  at  the  gates  were  a  check  upon  tier  vis- 
itors. She  could  receive  no  one  whose  business  with 
her  was  not  made  public  to  the  Lords,  and  whose 
reception  they  were  not  pleased  to  sanction  ;  even 
Renard  was  for  a  time  excluded  from  her,  and  in  her 
anxiety  to  see  him,  she  suggested  that  he  might  come 
to  her  in  disguise.^  Such  a  thraldom  was  irksome  and 
inconvenient.  She  had  broken  the  promise  which 
Renard  had  been  allowed  to  make  for  her  about  relig- 
ion ;  she  had  been  troublied,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  with 
remonstrances  to  which  she  was  not  likely  to  have 
answered  with  temper;  Pembroke  absented  himself 
from  the  presence ;  he  was  required  to  return  and  to 
Th^couEcu  reduce  the  number  of  his  followers;  the 
■Son?  quarrels  which  began  while  the  queen  was 
themseiTes.  ^^  ^ew  Hall  broke  out  with  worse  violence 
than  ever;  Lord  Derby  complained  to  Renard  that 
those  who  had  saved  her  crown  were  treated  with  neg- 
lect, while  men  like  Ariindel,  Bedford,  and  Pembroke, 
who  had  been  parties  to  the  treasons  against  her,  re- 
mained in  power ;  Lord  Russell  was  soon  afler  placed 
under  arrest;  Pembroke  and  Winchester  were  or- 
dered to  keep  their  houses,  and  the  court  was  disr 
tracted  with  suspicion,  discord,  and  uncertainty.^ 

1  Monseignenr,  je  n'ay  seem  tronver  moien  jusques  a  ceste  heare  de  com* 
maniquer  avec  la  ro3rnef  ce  que  je  deliberois  fkire  avec  Toccasion  des  lectni 
de  sa  Majesty,  si  sans  suspicion  J  *easse  pen  avoir  acc^s,  que  n*a  est^  po*- 
eible  poor  estre  les  portes  en  la  Tour  de  Londres  oil  elle  este  log^e,  si  gais 
d^es  que  n'est  possible  y  entrer  que  Ton  ne  soit  oongneu :  elle  m*avoit  fidet 
dire  si  je  me  pouvoys  desguiser  et  prendre  ung  manteau,  mais  il  m*a  sem- 
bl^  pour  le  mieux  et  plus  seur  d*attendre  qu'elle  soit  a  Bichemont —  Benavi 
CO  Oharles  V. :  GrmweUe  Papen,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  71,  72. 

s.  Renard  to  the  Emperor  t  J2o2b  Houie  MUS,  Queen  Jam  anef  Queen 
Matyff  p.  15. 
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From  such  a  scene  Mary  desired  to  escape  to  some 
place  where  she  could  be  at  least  mistress  of  her  own 
movements :  her  impatience  was  quickened  by  a  riot 
at   St,   Bartholomew's,   where    a   priest   at-  AHotbreata 
tempted  to  say  mass ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  JSiX"?"" 
12th  of  August,  she  removed  to  Richmond.  ^'^  to"*' 
Her  absence  encouragdj^  the  insubordination  ^<'*»™<»°<*- 
of  the  people.     On  Sunday,  the  13th,  another  priest 
was  attacked  at  the  altar;   the  vestments   were  torn 
firom  his  back,  and  the  chalice  snatched  from  his  hands. 
Bourne,  whom  the  queen  had  appointed  her  a  oaihoue 
chaplain,  preached  at  Paul's  Cross.    A  crowd  J^^hJTat 
of  refugees  and  English  fanatics  had  collected  f  tSm^aT*' 
round  the  pulpit ;  and  when  he  spoke  some-  •°*""' 
thing  in  praise  of  Bonner,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  imprisoned,^  yells   rose   of  "  Papist,   Papist  1 
Tear  him  down ! "     A   dqigger   was   hurled    at   the 
preacher,  swords  were  draw^;i,  the  mayor  attempted  to 
interfere,  but  he  could  not  inake  his  way  through  the 
dense  mass  of  the  rioters;   and  Bourne  would   have 
paid  for  his  rashness  with  his  life,  had  not  Courtenay, 
who   was  a  popular  favourite,  with   his  mother,  the 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  thrown  themselves  on  the  pul- 
pit steps,  while  Bradford  sprung  to  his  side,  and  kept 
the  people  back  till  he  could  be  carried  off. 

But  the  danger  did  not  end  there.  The  Protestant 
OTators  sounded  the  alarm  through  London.  Meetings 
were  held,  and  inflammatory  placards  were  scattered 
about  the   streets.      If  religion    was  to   be  Andthepyo- 

^  ,  pie  talk  of 

tampered  with,  men  were  heard  to  say,  it  was  »?i«^n« 
better  at  once  to  fetch  Northumberland  from  beriand. 
the  Tower. 

Uncertain  on  whom  she  could  rely,  Mary  sent  foi 

1  Benard  says  it  was  at  these  words  t^at  the  exasperation  broke  oat 
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Renard,  who  could  only  repeat  his  former  cautions,  and 
appeal  to  what  had  occorrei  m  justificati<xi  of  them. 
He  andertook  to  pacify  Lord  Derby ;  but  in  the  necea- 
sitj  to  which  she  was  so  soon  reduced  of  appealing  to 
him,  a  foreigner,  in  her  emergencies,  he  made  her  feel 
that  she  could  not  carry  things  with  so  high  a  hand* 
She  had  a  rival  in  the  Queen  of  Scots,  beyond  het 
EeiiATdMr-  domcstic  cucmies,  whom  her  wisdom  onghl 
tneeD  to  be  to  fear ;  she  would  ruin  herself  if  she  flew  in 
kfcma.  the  face  of  her  subjects  ;  and  he  prevailed  so 

&r  with  her  that  she  promised  to  take  no  further  stepe 
till  the  meeting  of  parliament.  After  a  consultatioin 
with  the  mayor,  she  drew  up  a  hasty  proclamatioxi, 
granting  universal  toleration  till  further  orders,  lor* 
bidding  her  Protestant  and  Catholic  subjects  to  in* 
terrupt  each  other's  services,  and  prohibiting  at  iha 
same  time  all  preaching  on  either  side  without  license 
fi'om  herself. 

'  Being  on  the  spot  the  ambassador  took  the  opportn* 
The  mar-  ^^^7  ^^  again  trying  Mary's  dispositicm  upon 
aJSViS^  the  marriage  question.  His  hopes  had  waned 
opened.  siuco  her  arrival  in  London ;  he  had  spoken 
to  Paget,  who  agreed  that  an  alliance  with  the  Prince 
of  Spain  was  the  most  splendid  which  the  queen  could 
hope  for ;  but  the  time  was  inopp<Nrtune  and  the  people 
were  intensely  hostile.  The  exigencies  of  the  position^ 
he  thought,  might  oblige  the  queen  to  yield  to 
wishes  which  she  could  not  oppose,  and  accept  Lord 
Courtenay  ; ,  or  possibly  her  own  inclination  might  set 
in  the  same  direction ;  or,  again,  she  might  wish  to 
renew  her  early  engagement  with  the  Emperor  him- 
self. The  same  uncertainty  had  been  felt  at  Brussels ; 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  therefore,  had  charged  Renard  to 
feel   his  way  carefully  aod  make  no  blunder*     If  the 
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q[aeeii  inclined  to  the  Emperor,  he  might  speak  of 
Phihp  as  more  eligible ;  if  she  fimcied  Courtenay,  it 
would  be  useless  to  interfere  —  she  would  onlj  resent 
his  opposition.^    Renard  obeyed  his  instrue-  Theqaeeo 

J     1  1  •  TTT1  shows  that 

tions,  and  the  result  was  reassunnfic.     When  >he  has  no 

'  .  °  thoughts  of 

the  ambassador  mentioned  the  word  ^^  mar-  coxutmaj, 
riage,"  the  queen  began  to  smile  significantly,  hare  v^m^^ 
not  onee^  but  many  times :  she  plainly  liked  perarwuior. 
the  topic:  plainly,  also,  her  thoughts  were  not  turning 
in  the  direction  of  any  English  husband ;  she  spoke  of 
her  rank,  and  of  her  unwillingness  to  condescend  to  a 
subject ;  Courtenay,  the  sole  remaining  representative* 
of  the  White  Rose  except  the  Poles,  was  the  only  Eng- 
lishman who  could  in  any  way  be  thought  suitable^ 
for  her ;  bat  she  said  that  she  expected  the  Emperor  to 
provide  a  consort  for  her,  and  that,  being  a  woman,  she 
could  not  make  the  first  advances.  Renard  satisfied 
himself  from  her  manner  that  if  the  Prince  of  Spain  was 
proposed,  the  offer  would  be  most  entirely  welcome.^- 

The  trials  of  the   consprators  were   now  resolved 
upon*     The  queen  was  determined  to  spare  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  in  spite  of  all  which  Renard  could  urge ;  but  the 
state  of  London   showed  that  the  punishment  of  the 
really  guilty  could  no  longer  be  safely  delayed.     On 
this  point  all  parties  in  the  council  were  agreed.     On 
Friday^  the  18th  of  August,  therefore,  a  court  r^^^  jy^^  ^ 
of  peers  was  formed  in  Westminster   HalJ,  SSSST 
with  the  aged  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  High  Stew-  ^^'^' 
ard,  to  try  John  Dudley  Duke  of  Northum-  Sn^'^ 
berland,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Mar-  tSSS^t"!? 
quisofNorthampton,  for  high  treason.    Forty-  *'^**^ 


1  Car  si  elle  y  ayoit  fantesie,  elle  na  laisseroit,  si  elle  este  du  natarel 
Mitrw  femmes,  de  passer  oultre,  et  si  se  ressentiroit  a  jamais  de  ce  que  toiis 
«■  ponniez  avoir  dit. —  Arras  to  Renard :  Granvelie  Papers^  Vol.  IV.  ^  79& 

3  Benard  to  the  Bishop  of  Airas:  GrantfeUe  Papers,  VoL  IV.  p.  79^ 
Banard  to  Charles  V .,  August  16 :  JRoUs  Hotue  MBB, 
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four  years  before,  as  the  carious  remarked,  the  father 
of  Norfolk  had  sat  on  the  commission  which  tried  the 
father  of  Northumberland  for  the  same  crime. 

The  indictments  charged  the  prisoners  with  levying 
Northom-  ^^^  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  North- 
^23Sgiia«y,  umberland,  who  was  called  first  to  the  bar, 
pSuSiTiiia  pleaded  guilty  of  the  acts  which  were  laid 
wMchlro  against  him,  but  he  submitted  two  points  to 
not  allowed.    ^^  consideration  of  the  court. 

1.  Whether,  having  taken  the  field  with  a  warrant 
under  the  Great  Seal,  he  could  be  lawfully  accused  of 
treason. 

2.  Whether  those  peers  from  whom  he  had  received 
his  commission,  and  by  whose  letters  he  had  been  di- 
rected in  what  he  had  done,  could  sit  upon  his  trial  as 
his  judges. 

The  Great  Seal,  he  was  answered  briefly,  was  the 
seal  of  a  usurper,  and  could  convey  no  warrant  to  him. 
If*  the  Lords  were  as  guilty  as  he  said,  yet,  "  so  long 
as  no  attainder  was  on  record  against  them,  they  were 
persons  able  in  law  to  pass  upon  any  trial,  and  not  to 
be  challenged  but  at  the  prince's  pleasure."  ^ 

The  duke  bowed  and  was  silent. 

Northampton  and  Warwick  came  next,  and,  like 
Northumberland,  confessed  to  the  indictment.  North- 
ampton, however,  pleaded  in  his  defence,  that  he  had 
held  no  public  office  during  the  crisis  ;  that  he  had  not 
been  present  at  the  making  of  Edward's  device,  and  had 
been  amusing  himself  hunting  in  the  country.*     War- 

1  Queen  Jiane  and  Queen  Mary,  The  anomaly  in  the  constitution  of  the 
eonrt  amused  Renard,  who  commented  upon  it  to  the  Emperor,  as  an  illos- 
faration  of  England  and  the  English  character.  —  RdUs  House  M88, 

*  Renard  to  Charles  V. :  RoOa  Bouee  MS 8.  Queen  Jane  and  Queen 
Marpy  Appendix.  Baoardo  says,  Northampton  pleaded  —  Ch*  egli  noB  tl 
en  mai  messo  in  govemo  et  che  sempre  atteae  alia  cacda. 
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wick,  with  proud  sadness,  said  merely,  that  he  had 
followed  his  father,  and  would  share  his  father's  for- 
tunes ;  if  his  property  was  confiscated,  he  hoped  that 
his  debts  would  be  paid.^ 

But  Northampton  had  indisputably  been  in  the  field 
with  the  army,  and,  as  his  judges  perfectly  ?J^™*" 
well  knew,  had  been,  with  Sufiblk,  the  duke's  Nortiiamiv 

.      1  .  ton,  and 

uniform  supporter  m  his  most  extreme  meas-  Warwick  m 

*-  '*-  mntenoed  to 

ures ;  the  queen  had  resolved  to  pardon  him  ;  ^«* 
but  the  court  could  not  recognise  his  excuse.  Norfolk 
rose,  in  a  few  words  pronounced  the  usual  sentence, 
and  broke  his  wand ;  the  cold  gUmmering  edge  of  the 
Tower  axe  was  turned  towards  the  prisoners,  and  the 
peers  rose.  Northumberland,  before  he  was  led  away, 
fell  upon  his  knees ;  his  children  were  young,  he  said, 
and  had  acted  under  orders  from  himself;  to  them  let 
the  queen  show  mercy ;  for  himself  he  had  his  peace 
to  make  with  Heaven ;  he  entreated  for  a  few  days  of 
life,  and  the  assistance  of  a  confessor ;  if  two  of  the 
council  would  come  to  confer  with  him,  he  had  impor- 
tant secrets  of  state  to  communicate  ;  and,  finally,  he 
begged  that  he  might  die  by  the  axe  like  a  nobleman.'-* 
On  the  19th,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Henry  Grates,  Sir 
Andrew  Dudley,  and  Sir   Thomas   Palmer  FourotiMr 

•  pnsonen  art 

were  tried  before  a  special  commission.    Dud-  trfed*  «»4 

also  sen- 

ley  had  gone  with  the  treasonable  message  to  tenced. 
France ;  the  three  others  were  the  boldest  and  most 
unscrupulous  of  the  duke's  partisans,  while  Palmer  was 
also  especially  hated  for  his  share  in  the  death  of  Som* 
erset.     These  four  also  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  sen 
tenced.   Palmer  only  scornfully  telling  the   commis- 

1  Ranard  to  Charles  Y.:  RolU  Route  MSB.  Queen  Jane  and  Qveen 
Mary,  Appendix. 

>  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mont,  p.  17.  Renard  says  that  he  asked  the 
coanai  to  intercede  for  his  life. 
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noners  that  they  were  traitois  as  well  as  he,  and  worse 
than  he.^ 

Seven  had  been  condemned ;  three  only,  the  duke. 
Three  out  of  Sir  Jolui  Gates,  and  Palmer,  were  to  snffsr. 
ModttDiiad        Crime  alone  makes  death  terrible  ;  in  the 

aie  to  06 

Mwuted.  long  list  of  victims  whose  bloody  end,  at  stake 
or  scaffold,  the  historian  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century- has  to  relate,  two  only  showed  signs  of  cow- 
ardice, and  one  of  those  was  a  soldier  and  a  nobleman, 
who,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril,  four  years  before, 
had  kissed  swords  with  his  conurades,  and  had  sworn  to 
conquer  the  insurgents  at  Norwich,  or  die  with  honour. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  since  that  time 
had  lived  very  emphatically  without  Gt)d  in  the  world, 
had  not  lived  without  religion.  He  had  affected  relig- 
ion, talked  about  religion,  played  with  religion,  till 
fools  and  flatterers  had  told  him  that  he  was  a  saint ; 
and  now,  in  his  extreme  need,  he  found  that  he  had 
trifled  with  forms  and  words,  till  they  had  grown  into 
a  hideous  hypocrisy.  The  Infinite  of  death  was  open- 
ing at  his  feet,  and  he  had  no  faith,  no  hope,  no  con- 
viction, but  only  a  blank  and  awful  horror,  and  perhaps 
he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  fling 
himself  back  in  agony  into  the  open  arms  of  supersti* 
tion.  He  bad  asked  to  speak  with  some  member  of  the 
council ;  he  had  asked  for  a  confessor.  In  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  found  both. 

After  the  sentence  Gardiner  visited  him  in  the 
Sw^?Tn  Tower,  where  he  poured  out  his  miserable 
"thGSS^  story ;  he  was  a  Catholic,  he  said,  he  always 
2Ith?h2*'  ^*^  hoQn  a  Catholic;  he  had  believed  nodi- 
ftoShou^    ing  of  all   the  doctrines  for   w.hich   he  had 

1  So  Benard  states.  The  author  of  the  Chrcmde  of  Queen  Mary  Myn 
narely  that  he  denied  that  he  bad  bome  aims  against  the  queeiS  bat  ad- 
■Mud  that  he  had  been  with  the  anny. 
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pretended  to  be  so  zoalons  under  Ekiward.    *^  Alas  I  '* 
he    crkd,    *' is   there  no   help    for   me?"  and  bap 
**  Let  me  live  but  a  little  longer  to  do  pen-  *>'"*• 
ance  for  my  many  sins."    Gardiner's  heart  was  softened 
at  the  humiliating  spectacle  ;  he  would  speak  oaidiner  in* 
to  the  queen,  he  said,  and  he  did  speak,  not  ^^^^^ 
wholly  without  success ;  he  may  have  judged  """••***5 
lightly,  that  the  living  penitence  of  the  Jo^ua  of  the 
Protestants  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the  Church 
dian  his  death.^     Already  Mary  had  expressed  a  wish 
that,  if  possible,  the  jvsetched  man  should  be  spared ; 
and  he  would  have  been  allbwed  to  live  except  for  the 
rriterated  protests  of  Benard  in  his  own  name  and  in 
die  Emperor's. 

It  was  decided  at  last  that  he  should  die ;  and  a 
priest  was  assigned  him  to  prepare  his  soul.  But  his 
Doctor  Watts  or  Watson,  the  same  man  SS^wlIo?^ 
whom  Cranmer  long  ago  had  set  in  the  stocks  ^^' 
at  Canterbury,  took  charge  of  Palmer  and  the  rest  -« 
to  them,  as  rough  soldiers,  spiritual  consolation  from  a 
priest  of  any  decent  creed  was  welcome. 

The  executions  were  fixed  originally  for  Monday  the 
21st;  but  the  duke's  conversion  was  a  triuraph  to  the 
Catholic  cause  too  important  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  a 
little  longer.  Neither  Northampton,  Warwick,  An* 
drew  Dudley,  or  Sir  Henry  Grates  were  aware  that  they 
were  to  be  respited,  and,  as  all  alike  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  of  a  confessor  and   the  forms   of  the 

1  The  authority  for  this  stoiy  is  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  who  learnt  it  from 
( ne  of  the  council  who  was  present  at  the  interview.  Parsons  says,  indeed, 
tluit  Mary  wonid  have  spared  the  duke;  but  that  some  one  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  and  that  the  Emperor  insisted  that  he  should  be  put  to  death. 
This  could  not  be,  because  there  was  no  time  for  letters  to  pass  and  repast 
between  Brussels  and  London,  in  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  th« 
jegttciitio»;  bat  Benaid  flays. diatuictilj^  that  Jiary  did  desire  to  paidan  hka 
■od  that  he  was  himself  obliged  to  ezertihis  inflpeneete  poMWit  Hi 
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Catholic  fiiith,  iheir  compliance  could  be  made  an  in- 
Btmment  of  a  public  and  edifying  lesson.  The  liyea 
of  those  who  were  to  suffer  were  prolonged  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  Monday  morning  "  certain  of  the 
citizens  of  London  "  were  requested  to  be  in  attendance 
Korthnm-  at  the  Towcr  chapel,  where  Northumber- 
withthe  land,  Northampton,  Dudley,  Henry  Gates, 
onen, hears  and  Palmer  were  brought  in;  and,  ^^ first 
T^»w«r.  kneeling  down,  every  one  ot  them,  upon  his 
knees,  they  heard  mass,  saying  devoutedly,  with  the 
bishop,^  every  one  of  them,  Canfi^eor.'^^ 

^^  After  the  mass  was  done,  the  duke  rose  up,  and 
looked  back  upon  my  lord  marquis,  and  came  unto 
him,  asking  them  all  forgiveness,  the  one  after  the 
other,  upon  their  knees,  one  to  another ;  and  the  one 
did  heartily  forgive  the  other.  And  then  they  came, 
every  one  of  them,  before  the  altar,  every  one  of  them 
kneeling,  and  confessing  to  the  bishop  that  they  were 
the  same  men  in  the  faith  according  as  they  had  con- 
fessed to  him  before,  and  that  they  all  would  die  in  the 
Catholic  faith."  When  they  had  all  received  the  sac- 
rament, they  rose  and  turned  to  the  people,  and  the 
duke  said:  — 

"  Truly,  good  people,  I  profess  here  before  you  all. 
They  make     that  I  havc  received  the  sacrament  according 

pabUc  pro-  _  r\      -%     •%•       n  •  1  11  1 

ibasioiiofthe  to  the  truc  Catholic  laith :  and  the   plague 

Catholio  ,  r     o 

frith,  that  is  upon  the  realm  and  upon  us  now  is 

that  we  have  erred  from  the  faith  these  sixteen  years  ; 
and  this  I  protest  unto  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart." 

Northampton,  with  the  rest,  ^^  did  affirm  the  same 
with  weeping  tears."  ^ 

1  Gardiner. 

s  HaHdan  MBS,  284.    Compara  the  aooonnt  of  fhe  dnoDider.     Qh$m 
Jtme  and  Qiimii  Marff,  pp.  18, 19. 
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Among  the  spectators  were  observed  the  sons  of  the 
Dnke  of  Somerset. 

In  exhibiting  to  the  world  ihe  hnmiliation  of  the 
professors  of  the   gospel,  the  Catholic  party  tnjojed 
a  pardonable  triumph.     Northumberland,  in  jLndth* 
playing  a  part  in  the  pageant,  was  hoping  to  ^S^'St 
save  his  wretched  life.     When  it  was  over  "*"^' 
he  wrote  a  passionate  appeal  to  Arundel. 

*^  Alas,  my  lord,'*  he  said,  ^^is  my  crime  so  heinous 
as  no  redemption  but  my  blood  can  wash  Hepnyite 
away  the  spots  thereof?    An  old  proverb  b^theK 
there  is,  and  that  most  true  —  A  living  dog  h«]^iii 
18  better  than  a  dead  lion.     Oh  that  it  would  ^^' 
please  her  good  Grace  to  give  me  life,  yea,  the  life  of 
a  dog,  if  I  might  but  live  and  kiss  her  feet,  and  spend 
both  life  and  all  in  her  honourable  service." 

Bat  Arundel  could  not  save  him  —  would  not  have 
saved  him,  perhaps,  had  he  been  able  —  and  he  had 
only  to  face  the  end  with  such  resolution  as  he  could 
command. 

The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  Warwick  and  Sir 
John  Grates  heard  mass  in  ihe  Tower  chapel ;  the  two 
Seymours  were  again  present  with  Courtenay:  and 
before  Gates  received  the  sacrament  he  said  a  few 
words  of  regret  to  the  latter  for  his  long  imprisonment, 
of  which  he  admitted  himself  in  part  the  cause.^  On 
leaving  the  chapel  Warwick  was  taken  back  wandck  to 
to  his  room,  and  learned  that  he  was  respited.  "^**^ 
Gates  joined  Palmer,  who  was  walking  with  Watson 
in  the  garden,  and  talking  with  the  groups  of  gentle- 
men who  were  collected  there.  Immediately  after  the 
duke  was  brought  out.     "  Sir  John,"  he  said  to  Gates, 

1  ^  Not  for  any  hatred  towards  yoa,"  he  added,  ^  bat  for  foar  that  ham 
might  come  thereby  to  my  late  young  iraster.*'  <)iieen  Jamt  ami  Qmm 
USarif,  p.  9(X 
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^^  Ged  have  mercy  on  «b  ;   fergire  ne  to  I  feigive 
you,  although  you  and  your  council  have  brought 


ciMdiiiDe,  hither."  "I  forgive  you,  my  Lord,"  Gates 
4hitM,«sA     answered,  ^  as  I  would  be  fbrgiv^i ;  yet  it 

Mr  Thomaa  ,  i       •  i  i 

PainMr,«M  was  vou  and  your  authonty  that  was  the 
lEUL  only  original   cause  of  all."      They  bowod 

each.  The  duke  passed  on,  and  the  procession  moved 
forward  to  Tower  Hill. 

The  last  words  of  a  wortJiless  man  are  in  th^nselves 

* 

of  little  moment ;  but  the  effect  of  the  dying  speech  of 
Northumberland  lends  to  it  an  vrtifickl  importanoa^ 
Whether  to  the  latest  moment  be  hoped  for  his  Kfis 
or  whether,  divided  between  atheism  'and  rapenti*- 
tion,  he  thought,  if  any  religion  was  true,  Romanistti 
was  true,  and  it  was  prudent  not  to  throw  away  %, 
chance,  who  can  tell  ?  At  all  events,  he  mounted  die 
fiMdninon  scaffold  with  Heath,  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 

fhe  scaffold,  i  •  i 

4ritetbepeo-  ter,  at  his  side;  and  then  deliberately  eaid 

p]«  that  the  '  ,      ,         1  .         1     11.       •        J    1  . 

«kaas»  ot      to  the  crowd,  that  his  rebemon  and  his  pres** 

religion  hat  '  .  i         /.  i  V 

eausedthe  ent  fall  wcre  owmg  to  the  false  preaciiecB 
the  country,  who  had  led  him  to  err  fixHn  the  Catholic 
faith  of  Christ ;  the  fathers  and  the  saints  had  ev^ 
agreed  in  one  doctrine ;  the  present  generation  wete 
the  first  that  had  dared  to  follow  their  private  opin- 
ions; and  in  England  and  in  (Germany,  where  error 
had  taken  deepest  root,  there  had  followed  war, 
famine,  rebellion,  misery,  tc^ens  all  of  them  of  Gkxl'a 
displeasure.  Therefore,  as  they  loved  their  coun- 
And  he  im-    trv,  as  thcv  Valued  their  souls,  he  implored 

ploree  them         /   ,  ^  «       /•    i  i 

toretomto    bis  hearors  to  turn,  all  of  them,  and  turn  at 

thelUthof  . 

tiMirftttaM.  once,  to  the  Church  which  they  had  left ;  in 
which  Church  he,  firom  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  avowed 
his  own  steadfii3t  belief.  For  himself  he  called  them  all 
to  witness  that  he  died  in  the  one  true  Catholic  faidi ; 
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to  which,  if  he  had  heen  faroogfat  sooner,  he  would  Bd 
haTe  be^i  in  his  present  calamity. 

He  th^i  knelt ;  ^  I  beseech  yon  all,"  he  said  again, 
**  to  believe  that  I  die  in  the  Cath<Jic  fidth."  He  re- 
peated the  Muerere  psalm,  the  psalm  De  ProJwiU^  and 
the  PaUamo9Ur.  The  execadoner,  as  nsnal,  b^ged  his 
pardcm.  "  I  have  deserved  a  thoosand  deaths,"  he 
muttered.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
sawdust,  and  kissed  it,  then  kid  down  his  head,  and 
perished. 

The  shame  of  the  apostacy  shook  down  the  frail 
edifice  of  the  Protestant  constitation,  to  be  ^ 
imised  again  in  suffering,  as  the  first  {bunda-  ^' 
tkyns  <^  it  had  been  laid,  by  purer  hands  and  nobler 
spirits.^     In  his  better  years  Northumberland  had  been 

^  Lady  Jine  Grey  spoke  a  few  memorable  words  on  the  duke*s  eondnct 
at  the  seaflbld.  "  On  Toesday,  the  Sdth  of  August,**  says  the  writer  of 
the  Qinmdt  of  Qtteoi  ifory,  "  I  dined  at  Partridge*8  house  (in  the  Tow* 
er)  with  my  Lady  Jane,  die  sitting  at  the  board*s-end.  Partridge,  his  wife, 
And  my  Lady's  gentlewoman.  We  fell  in  discourse  of  religion.  I  pray 
yon,  quoth  she,  have  they  mass  in  London.  Tea,  forsooth,  quoth  I,  in 
tome  places.  It  may  so  be,  quoth  die.  It  is  not  so  strange  as  the  sudden 
eonversion  of  the  late  duke;  for  who  could  have  thought,  said  she,  he 
would  h&ve  so  done?  It  was  answered  her,  perchance  he  thereby  hoped 
to  have  had  his  pardon.  Pardon !  quoth  she,  woe  worth  him  I  He  hath 
brought  me  and  our  stock  in  most  miserable  calamity  by  his  exceeding 
ambition;  but  for  the  answering  that  he  hoped  for  life  by  his  turning, 
though  other  men  be  of  that  opinion,  I  utterly  am  not.  For  what  man  is 
there  living,  I  pray  you,  although  he  had  been  innocent,  that  would  hope 
of  life  in  that  case,  being  in  the  field  in  person  against  the  queen,  as  gen- 
eral, and  after  his  taking  so  hated  and  evil  spoken  of  by  the  Commons; 
and  at  his  coming  into  prison,  so  wondered  at  as  the  like  was  never  heard 
JDy  any  man*s  time.  Who  can  judge  that  he  should  hope  for  pardon  whose 
life  was  odious  to  all  men?  But  what  will  ye  more?  Like  as  his  life  was 
wi6ked  and  full  of  dissimulation,  so  was  his  end  thereafter.  I  pray  God  I 
view  no  friend  of  mine  die  so.  Should  I,  who  am  young  and  in  my  few 
years,  forsake  my  faith  for  the  love  of  life?  Nay,  God  forbid!  Mach  more 
he  should  not,  whodie  fatal  course,  although  he  had  lived  his  Just  number 
ef  years,  could  not  have  long  continued.  But  life  was  sweet,  it  appeared* 
So  he  might  have  lived,  you  will  say,  he  did  not  care  how;  indeed,  the 
IMSon  is  good:  for  ha  that  would  have  lived  in  chains  to  have  had  his  life 
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a  fidthfiil  subject  and  a  fearless  soldier,  and,  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand  over  him,  he  might  have  lived  with  inte^ 
rity,  and  died  with  honour.  Opportunity  tempted  his 
ambition -ambiUon  betrayed  him  into  crime -and, 
given  over  to  his  .lower  nature,  he  climbed  to  the  high- 
est round  of  the  political  ladder,  to  fall  and  perish  like 
a  craven.  He  was  one  of  those  many  men  who  caB 
follow  worthily,  yet  cannot  lead ;  and  the  virtue  of 
the  begbning  was  not  less  real  than  the  ignominy  of 
the  end. 

Gates  was  the  second  sufferer.  He,  too,  spoke  in 
Gates  irams  ^^  Same  key.  He  had  been  a  great  reader 
^iSt^-  of  Scripture,  he  said,  but  he  had  not*read  it 
SS^iS?"^*  to  be  edified,  but  to  be  seditious  —  to  dispute, 
■"^y-  to  interpret  it  after  his  private  affection ;  to 

him,  therefore,  the  honey  had  been  poison,  and  he 
warned  all  men  how  they  followed  his  ill  example ; 
God's  holy  mysteries  were  no  safe  things  to  toy  or 
play  with.  Gates,  in  dying,  had  three  strokes  of  an 
axe ;  —  "  Whether,"  says  an  eye-witness,^  "  it  was  by 
his  own  request  or  no  was  doubtful"  —  remarkable 
words  —  as  if  the  everlasting  fate  of  the  soul  depended 
on  its  latest  emotion,  and  repentance  could  be  intensi- 
fied by  the  conscious  realization  of  death. 

Last  came  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  in  whom,  to  judge 
by  his  method  of  taking  leave  of  life,  there  was  some 
kind  of  nobleness.  It  was  he  who  led  the  cavalry  for- 
lorn hope,  at  Haddington,  when  the  supplies  were 
thrown  in  for  the  garrison. 

He  leapt  upon  the  scaffold,  red  with  the  blood  of  hia 
companions.     "  Good   morning  to  you  all,  good  peo- 

by  like  would  leave  no  other  means  unattempted.    Bat  God  be  meroiftil  to 
US,  for  he  saith,  wbosp  denyeth  him  before  men,  he  will  not  know  hifli 
Vi  his  Father's  kingdom/*  —  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary^  p.  24. 
1  Harhian  M88,  2S4. 
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pie,"  he  said,  looking  round  him  wiA  a  smile;  **ye 
eome  hither  to  see  me  die,  and  to  see  what  news  I 
have ;  marry,  I  will  tell  you ;  I  have  seen  more  in 
yonder  terrible  place  [he  pointed  towards  the  Tower] 
than  ever  I  saw  before  throughout  all  the  realms  that 
ever  I  wandered  in  ;  for  there  I  have  seen  God,  I  have 
§een  the  world,  and  I  have  seen  myself;  and  when  I 
beheld  my  Ufe,  I  saw  nothing  but  slime  and  clay,  full 
<rf  corruption  ;  I  saw  the  world  nothing  else  but  van- 
ity, and  all  the  pleasures  and  treasures  thereof  naught 
worth ;  I  saw  Grod  omnipotent,  his  power  infinite,  his 
mercy  incomprehensible ;  and  when  I  saw  sir  ThomM 
this,  I  most  humbly  submitted  myself  unto  penitent, 
him,  beseeching  him  of  mercy  and  pardon,  theoomM 
and  I  trust  he  hath  forgiven  me ;  for  he  cathouee 
called  me  once  or  twice  before,  but  I  would  tants. 
not  turn  to  him,  but  even  now  by  this  sharp  kind  of 
death  he  hath  called  me  unto  him.  I  trust  the  wings 
of  his  mercy  shall  spread  over  me  and  save  me  ;  and 
I  do  here  confess,  before  you  all,  Christ  to  be  the  very 
Son  of  God  the  Father,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  came  into  the  world  to  foi&l  the  law  for  us,  and 
to  b^r  our  ofiences  on  his  back,  and  suffered  his  pas- 
sion for  our  redemption,  by  the  which  I  trust  to  be 
saved." 

Like  his   fellow  sufferers.  Palmer  then  said  a  few 
players,  asked  the  queen^s  forgiveness,  knelt,  and  died. 

Stunned  by  the  apostacy  on  the  scaffold  of  the  man 
whom  they  had  worshipped  as  a  prophet,  the   The  Protes- 
ultra-faction  among  the  Protestants  became  broken. 
now  powerless.     The  central  multitude,  whose  belief 
was  undefined,  yielded   to  the  apparent  sentence  of 
Heaven  upon  a  cause  weakened  by  unsuccessful  trea 
ton,  and   disavowed  in  his  death   by  its  champion. 

VOL.  VI.  6 
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Edward  had  died  on  the  anniversary  of  the  execo 
tion  of  More ;  God,  men  said,  had  visited  his  peo- 
ple, and  "  the  Virgin  Mary "  had  been  set  apon  the 
throne  for  their  redemption.^  Dr.  Watson,  on  the 
TheCatho-  20th  of  August,  proachod  at  Paul's  Cross 
l!re'^o?r  under  a  guard  of  soldiers ;  on  the  24th,  two 
disturbed,     j^yg  g^ftg^  ^ j^ ^  g^^jjg  ^^  Tower  Hill,  so  little 

was  a  guard  necessary,  that  mass  was  said  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Latin,  with  matins  and  vespers.  The  cru- 
cifix  was  replaced  in  the  roodloft,  the  high  altar  was 
re-decorated,  the  real  presence  was  defended  from  the 
pulpit,  and  except  from  the  refugees  not  a  murmur 
was  heard.2  Catching  this  favourable  opportunity, 
The  queen  ^'^^  quecu  charmcd  the  country  with  the  an- 
S'tiSSS*  nouncement  that  the  second  portion  of  the 
rabeidy.  '^^^  subsidy  granted  by  parliament  should  not 
be  collected ;  she  gave  her  word  that  the  currency  at 
the  earliest  moment  should  be  thoroughly  restored ; 
while  she  gained  credit  on  all  sides  for  the  very  moder- 
ate vengeance  with  which  she  appeared  to  be  content- 
ing herself.  Ridley  only,  Renard  wrote,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  would  now  be  executed ;  the  other  prison- 
The  remain-  ®^  wcro  to  be  all  pardouod.  The  enthusi- 
uSp^o^  asm  was  slightly  abated,  indeed,  when  it  was 
JSd^S^  announced  that  their  forgiveness  would  not 
***"'  be   wholly  free.      Montague   and   Bromley, 

on  their  release  from  the  Tower,  were  fined  7000Z. 
a-piece ;  SuflFolk,  Northampton,  and  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  as  their  estates  would  bear.  But,  to 
relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  had  reaped  the  harvest  of  the  late  spolia- 
tions was,  on  the  whole,  a  legitimate  retribution  ;  the 

1  Renard  to  Chailes  Y. :  Rolb  ffoiue  MBS, 
sibid. 
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moneyed  men  were  pleased  with  the  recognition  of 
Edward's  debts,  and  provided  a  loan  of  25,000  crowns 
for  the  present  necessities  of  the  government.  Lon- 
don streets  rang  again  with  shouts  of  *^  God  save  the 
Queen ; "  and  Mary  recovered  a  fresh  in-  And  Muy  to 
stalment  of  popularity  to  carry  her  a  few  uur.  ^ 
steps  further.^ 

The  refugees  were  the  first  difficulty.  They  were 
too  numerous  to  imprison ;  and  the  most  influential 
among  them  —  men  like  Peter  Martyr  —  having  come 
to  England  on  the  invitation  of  the  late  government,  it 
was  neither  just  nor  honourable  to  hand  them  over  to 
their  own  sovereigns.  But  both  Mary  and  her  Flem- 
ish adviser  were  anxious  to  see  them  leave  the  country 
as  quickly  ds  possible.  The  Emperor  recommended  a 
general  intimation  to  be  given  out  that  criminals  of  all 
kinds  taking  refuge  in  England  would  be  liable  to 
seizure,  offences  against  religion  being  neither  speci- 
ally mentioned  nor  specially  excepted.^     The  The  foreign 

!»•  1  111  1         preachere 

foreiffu  preachers  were  ordered  to  depart  by  receiteor- 

r  .  1    -r*  ■»«•  111    derstoleatt 

proclamation ;  and  Feter  Martyr,  who  had  the  oountiy 
left  Oxford,  and  was  staying  with  Cranmer  at  Lam- 
beth, expecting  an  arrest,  received,  instead  of  it,  a 
safe-conduct,  of  which  he  instantly  availed  himself. 
The  movements  of  others  were  quickened  with  indi- 
rect menaces ;  while  Gardiner  told  Renard,  with  much 
self-satisfaction,  that  a  few  messages  desiring  some  of 
them  to  call  upon  him  at  his  house  had  given  them 
wings.' 

Finding  her  measures  no  longer  opposed,  the  queen 
reftised  next  to  recognise  the  legality  of  the  marriage 

1  Noailles;  Renard. 

s  Benard  to  Qaeen  Maiy:  GrctmeBe  Papert^  Vol.  lY.  p.  6ft. 

■  Benard  to  Charles  V.,  September  9:  Uofk  Omte  iiSB. 
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of  the  clergy.  Married  priests  should  either  leave 
TiMqii«eii     their  wives  or  leave  their  benefices ;  and  on 

will  not  reo-  _^ 

•sntoe  the  the  29th  of  August,  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Day, 
thecieiiy.  and  Tunstal,  late  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  con* 
ditions  of  their  episcopal  brethren.  Convocation  was 
about  to  meet,  and  must  undergo  a  preliminary  purifi- 
cation. Unhappy  convocation  I  So  lately  the  supreme 
legislative  body  in  the  country,  it  was  now  patched, 
cUpped,  mended,  repaired,  or  altered,  as  the  secular 
government  put  on  its  alternate  hues.  The  Protes- 
Vhe  beneh  of  tant  bishops  had  accepted  their  offices  on  Prot- 
yoTiSSL  estant  terms  —  Quamdiu  %e  bene  gesserint^ 
on  their  good  behaviour ,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
80  pliant  a  clause,  a  swift  clearance  was  effected. 
Barlow,  to  avoid  expulsion,  resigned  Bath.  Paul  Bush 
retreated  from  Bristol.  Hooper,  ejected  firom  Worces- 
ter by  the  restoration  of  Heath,  was  deprived  of 
Gloucester  for  heresy  and  marriage,  and,  being  a  dan- 
gerous person,  was  committed  on  the  1st  of  September 
to  the  Fleet.  Ferrars,  of  St.  David's,  left  in  prison 
by  Northumberland  for  other  pretended  offences,  was 
deprived  on  the  same  grounds,  but  remained  in  con- 
finement. Bird,  haying  a  wife,  was  turned  out  of 
Chester ;  Archbishop  Holgate  out  of  York.  Cover- 
dale,  Ridley,  Scory,  and  Ponet  had  been  already  dis- 
posed of.     The  bench  was  wholesomely  swept.^ 

1  Some  of  the  Protestant  bishops  (Cranmer,  Hooper,  Ridley,  and  Ferran 
were  admirable  exceptions)  had  taken  care  of  themselves  in  the  seven  yean 
•f  plenty.  At  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  an 
nventory  was  taken  of  the  personal  property  which  was  then  in  his  posses- 
uon.  He  had  **  five  houses,  three  very  well  provided,  two  meetly  well.** 
At  his  house  at  Battersea  he  had,  of  coined  gold,  300/. ;  plate  gilt  and  par- 
cel gilt,  1600  oz.  Mitre,  gold,  with  two  pendants  set  with  very  fine 
diamonds,  sapphires,  and  baUsli^  aad  other  stones  and  pearls,  weight  1S5 
oz. ;  six  gnat  gold  rings,  with  Ywy  lina  sapphires,  ameralds,  diamonds,  tu • 
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The  English  Protestant  preachers  seemg  that  priests 
everywhere  held  themselves  licensed  ex  offi-  geptember. 
do  to  speak  as  they  pleased  from  the  pulpit,  l!^^ 
hegan   themselves   also,  in   many  pkces,  to  *™p«*«»^ 
disobey  the  queen's  proclamation.     They  were  made 
immediately  to  feel  their  mistake,  and  were  brought  to 
London  to  the  Tower,  the  Marshalsea,  or  the  Fleet,  to 
ike  cells  left  vacant  by  their  opponents.     Among  the 
real  came  one  who  had  borne  no  share  in  the  late  mis* 
doings,  bat  had  long  foreseen  the  fiite  to  which  those 
doings  would  bring  him  and  many   more.  Latimer  imm 
When  Latimer  was  sent  for,  he  was  at  Stam-  UtJ^Sf??" 
fiwrd.     Six  hours'  notice  was  given  him  of  his  jy^jfejj'tt 
intended  arrest;  and  so  obviously  his  escape  — - 
was  desired  that  the  pursuivant  who  brought  the  warrant 
left  him  to  obey  it  at  his  leisure  ;  his  orders,  he  said, 
were  not  to  wait.     But  Latimer  had  business  in  Eng- 
land.    While  the  fanatics  who  had  provoked  the  catas- 
trophe were  slinking  across  the  Channel  from  its  con- 
sequences, Latimer  determined  to  stay  at  home,  and 
help  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had  incurred.     He 
went  qufetly  to  London,  appeared  before  the  council, 
where  his  ^^  demeanour  "  was  what  they  were  pleased 
to  term  **  seditious,"  ^  and  was  compiitted  to  Andiiwnt 
the    Tower.     "What,   my  friend,"  he  said  «r. 
to  a  warder  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  there,  "  how 
do  you?     I  am  come  to  be  your  neighbour  again." 


qnoiseB.  **  At  Cawood  he  had  of  money  900/.;  mitres,  2.  Plate  gilt  and 
liarcel  gilt,  770  oz. ;  broken  cross  of  silver  gilt,  46  oz. ;  two  thousand  five 
iinndred  sheep;  two  Tnrkey  iuirpets,  as  big  and  as  good  as  any  subject 
had;  a  chest  fiill  of  copes  and  vestments.  Household  stores:  wheat,  200 
quarters;  malt,  600  quarters;  oats,  60  quarters;  wine,  5  or  6  tuns;  fish  and 
Hog,  6  or  7  hundred;  horses  at  Cawood,  four  or  five  score;  harness  and 
artiliflry  sufficient  for  7  score  men."  — Stiype^s  CVofuner,  Vol*  I.  p.  440. 
-  fVtvy  Qmndl  Regitier,  M8,  Mary, 
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Sir  Thomas  Palmer's  rooms  in  the  garden  were  as- 
signed for  his  lodging.  In  the  winter  he  wab  left 
without  a  fire,  and,  growing  infirm,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  look  better  aftier 
him,  or  he  should  give  him  the  slip  yet.^ 

And  there  was  another  besides  Latimer  who  would 
not  fly  when  the  chance  was  left  open  to  him.  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  had  continued  at  Lambeth  unmolested, 
yet  unpardoned ;  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  letten 
patent  had  been  more  upright  than  the  conduct  of  any 
other  member  of  the  council  by  whom  they  had  been 
signed ;  and  on  this  ground,  therefore,  an  exception 
could  not  easily  be  made  in  his  disiavour.  But  his 
friends  had  interceded  vainly  to  obtain  the  queen's 
definite  forgiveness  for  him ;  treason  might  be  forgot- 
ten ;  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  could  never 
be  forgotten.  So  he  waited  on,  watching  the  reaction 
gathering  strength,  and  knowing  well  the  point  to 
which  it  tended.  In  the  country  the  English  service 
was  set  aside  and  the  mass  restored  with  but  little  dis- 
turbance. No  force  had  been  used  or  needed ;  the 
Catholic  majorities  among  the  parishioners  had  made 
the  change  for  themselves.  The  archbishop's  friends 
oranmer  canio  to  him  for  advice ;  he  recommended 
to  tiy.  He  them  to  go  abroad :  he  was  urged  to  go  him- 
not  fly,  self  while  there  was  time ;  he  said,  *'  It 
would  be  in  no  ways  fitting  for  him  to  go  away,  con- 
sidering the  post  in  which  he  was ;  and  to  show  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  own  all  the  changes  that  were  by 
his  means  made  in  religion  in  the  last  reign."  * 

Neither  was  it  fitting  for  him  to  sit  by  in  silence* 
Norwiuhe  The  world,  misconstruing  his  inaction,  be- 
^°fti      lieved  him  false  like   Northumberland ;   the 

1  Foze.  *  Stiype*!  Cranmtr, 
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world  reported  that  he  had  restored  mass  at  tb* 
Canterbury;   the   world    professed  to   have  voMm, 
ascertained  that  he  had  offered  to  sing  a  requiem  at 
Edward's  fimeral.     In   the   second  week  of  Hennder- 
September,  therefore,  he  made  a  public  offer,  SmT ^£iio« 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  to  defend  ^S^S^ 
the  communion  service,  and  all  the  alterations  ^^' 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  against  any  one  who  de- 
«red  to  impugn  them ;  he  answered  the  rtorieB  against 
himself  with  a  calm  denial ;  and,  though  the  letter  was 
not    printed,   copies  in    manuscript   were    circulated 
through   London   so  numerously  that  the  press,  said 
Benard,  would  not  have  sent  out  more.^ 

I  Benard  to  Charles  V. :  RoQm  Home  M88.  In  these  late  times,  when 
men  whose  temper  has  not  been  tried  by  danger,  feel  themselves  entitled, 
nevertheless,  by  their  own  innocence  of  large  errors,  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  greatest  of  their  forefathers,  Cranmer  has  received  no  tender  treatment. 
Because,  in  the  near  prospect  of  a  death  of  agony,  his  heart  for  a  moment 
failed  him,  the  passing  weakness  has  been  accepted  as  the  key  to  his  life, 
and  he  has  been  railed  at  as  a  coward  and  a  sycophant.  Considering  the 
position  of  the  writer,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued,  I 
regard  the  publication  of  this  letter  as  one  of  the  bravest  actions  ever  de- 
liberately ventured  by  man. 

Let  it  be  read,  and  speak  for  itself. 

**  As  the  devil,  Christ*s  antient  adversaiy,  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  lying, 
even  so  hath  he  stirred  his  servants  and  members  to  persecute  Christ  and 
his  true  word  and  religion,  which  he  ceaseth  not  to  do  most  earnestly  at 
this  present.  For  whereas  the  most  noble  |nince,  of  famous  memory, 
King  Henry  YIII.,  seeing  the  great  abuses  of  the  Latin  masses,  reformed 
some  things  therein  in  his  time,  and  also  our  late  sovereign  lord  King  Ed* 
ward  YL  took  the  same  wholly  away,  for  the  manifold  errours  and  abuses 
thereof,  and  restored  in  the  place  thereof  Christ's  holy  supper,  according 
to  Christ's  own  institution,  and  as  the  Apostles  in  the  primitive  Church 
used  the  same  in  the  beginning,  the  devil  goeth  about  by  lying  to  over- 
throw the  Lord's  holy  supper,  and  to  restore  the  Latin  satisfactory  masses,  a 
thing  of  his  own  invention  and  device.  And  to  bring  the  same  more  clearly 
to  pass,  some  have  abused  the  name  of  me,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, bruiting  abroad  that  I  have  set  up  the  mass  at  Canterbury,  and  that 
I  offered  to  say  mass  befora  the  Queen's  Highness  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  I 
wot  not  where.  I  have  been  well  exercised  these  twenty  years,  to  snfhc 
■ad  to  bear  evil  reports  and  lies,  and  have  not  been  much  grieved  therMli 
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The  challenge  was  answered  by  an  immediate  sum- 
Thearoh-  mons  before  the  council ;  the  archbishop  was 
•rattouw  accused  of  attempting  to  excite  sedition 
''^^  among  the  people,  and  was  forthwith  com- 
mitted  to  the  Tower  to  wait,  with  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer, there,  till  his  fate  should  be  decided  on.  Mean« 
time  the  eagerness  with  which  the  country  generallj 
^^  ^0  availed  itself  of  the  permission  to  resto^re  the 
wtSj^r^^'  Catholic  ritual,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that, 
■***"***•  except  in  London  and  a  few  large  towns,  the 
popular  feeling  was  with  the  queen.  The  Ehiglish 
people  had  no  affection  for  the  Papacy.  They  did  not 
wish  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  religious  orders,  or 
the  odious  domination  of  the  clergy.  But  the  numer- 
ical majority  among  them  did  desire  a  celibate  priest- 
hood, the  ceremonies  which  the  custom  of  centuries 
had  sanctified,  and  the  ancient  faith  of  their  &thers, 
as  reformed  by  Henry  VIIL  The  rights  of  conscience 
had  found  no  more  consideration  from  the  Protestant 
doctrinalists  than  from  the  most  bigoted  of  the  perse- 
cuting prelates ;  and  the  facility  with  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel  had  yielded  to  moral  temptations, 

and  have  borae  all  things  quietly;  yet  where  untrue  reports  and  lies  turn 
to  the  hindrance  of  Grod's  truth,  they  be  in  no  ways  to  be  tolerated  and  sn^ 
fered.  Wherefore  these  be  to  signify  to  the  world  that  it  was  not  I  that 
did  set  up  the  mass  at  Canterbury,  but  a  false,  flattering,  lying,  and  dis- 
■embling  monk,  which  caused  the  mass  to  be  set  up  there  without  my  ad- 
vice and  counsel :  and  as  for  offering  myself  to  say  mass  before  the  Queen's 
Highness,  or  in  any  other  place,  I  never  did,  as  her  Grace  knoweth  well. 
But  if  her  Grace  will  give  me  leave,  t  shall  be  ready  to  prove  against  all 
that  will  say  the  contrary,  that  the  Ck>mmunion-book,  set  forth  by  the  most 
innocent  and  godly  prince  King  £dward  YI.,  in  his  High  Court  of  Paiiia- 
ment,  is  conformable  to  the  order  which  our  Saviour  Christ  did  both 
observe  and  command  to  be  observed,  which  his  Apostles  and  prunitive 
Church  Med  many  years;  whereas  the  mass  in  many  things  not  only  hatli 
no  foundation  of  Christ,  his  Apostles,  nor  the  primitive  Church,  but 
li  imiifMj  to  the  same,  and  oontaineth  many  horrible  Uasphemiaa.** 
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had  for  the  time  inspired  moderate  men  with   much 
distrust  for  them  and  for  their  opinions. 

Conld  Mary  have  been  contented  to  pursue  faier  vio* 
tory  no  forther,  she  would  have  preserved  BntMaiy 
the  hearts  of  her  subjects ;  and  the  reaction,  !S^!i£|[^ 
left  to  complete  its  own  tendencies,  would  in  ^'iS^! 
a  few  years,  perhaps,  have  accomplished  in  S^f^SST' 
some  measure  her  larger  desires.  But  few  sovereigni 
have  understood  less  the  effects  of  time  and  forbear- 
ance. She  was  deceived  by  the  rapidity  of  her  first 
•access ;  she  flattered  herself  that,  difficult  thoi^h  it 
might  be,  ahe  could  build  up  again  the  mined  hie- 
rarchy, could  compel  the  holders  of  Church  property 
to  open  their  hands,  and  could  reunite  the  country  to 
Rome.  Before  she  had  been  three  weeks  on  the 
throne,  she  had  received,  as  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned, a  secret  messenger  fcom  the  Vatican  ;  and  she 
had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  entreat- 
ing him,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  herself  and  to  those 
who  had  remained  true  to  their  Catholic  allegiance,  to 
remove  the  interdict.^ 

Other  actors  in  the  great  drama  which  was  approach- 
ing were  already  commencing  their  parts. 

Reginald  Pole  having  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  a 
footing  in  England  on  the  accession  of  Edward,  having 
seen  his  passionate  expectations  from  the  Council  of 
Trent  melt  into  vapour,  and  Germany  confirmed  in 
heresy  by  the  Peace  of  Passau,  was  engaged,  in  the 
summer  of  1553,  at  a  convent  on  the  Lago  S«s*i>«i<i. 

^       Pole  reiSdite 

di  Garda,    in    reediting    his    book    against  ^k 
Henry  VIII.,  with  an  intended  dedication  to  Sniy  vni. 
Edward,  of  whose  illness  he  was  ignorant.     The  first 
edition,  on  the  failure  pf  his  attempt  to  raise  a  Catha 

1  Bcnaid.to  Charles  Y.,  September  9:  BoOt  H<mu  MSS. 
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Kc  crusude  against  his  country,  had  been  withdrawn 
The  history    from  circulation ;  the  world  had  not  received 

yioQs  edition  it  favoiirably.  and  there  was  a  myBtery  about. 
is  difficult  to    .  ...    •\'  , .  ,     .     .     ,.^    ./  ^ 

unraTei  the  publicatiou  which  it  IS  dimcuit  to  un- 
ravel. In  the  interval  between  the  first  despatch  of 
the  book  into  England  as  a  private  letter  in  the  sum* 
mer  of  1586,  and  the  appearance  of  it  in  print  at 
Rome  in  the  winter  of  1538-9,  it  was  re-written,  IM  I 
have  already  stated,  enlarged  and  divided  into  parts. 
In  a  letter  of  apology  which  Pole  wrote  to  Charles  V., 
in  the  sammer  or  eiody  autumn  of  1588,^  he  spoke  <£ 
that  division  as  having  been  executed  by  himself}  *  he 
said  that  he  had  kept  his  book  secret  till  the  Churdi 
had  spoken  ;  but  Paul  having  excommunicated  Henry, 
he  could  no  longer  remain  silent ;  he  dwelt  at  lei^gdi 
on  the  history  of  the  work  which  he  was  then  editing,' 
and  he  sent  a  copy  at  the  same  time  with  a  letter,  or 
he  wrote  a  letter  with  the  intention  of  sending  a  copy, 
to  James  V,  of  Scotland.* 

But  Charles  had  refused  to  move  ;  the  book  injured 
Henry  not  at  all,  and  injured  fatally  those  who  were 
dfear  to  Pole  ;  he  checked  the  circulation  of  the  copies, 
and  he  declared  to  the  Cardinal  of  Naples  that  it  had 
been  published  only  at  the  command  of  the  Pope  — 
that  his  own*  anxiety  had  been  for  the  suppression  of 
it.*     Thirteen  years  after  this,  however,  writing  to 

1  Before  his  embassy  to  Spain. 

3  Opus  in  quatnor  libros  sum  partitas. 

<  **  Scripta  qn«  nunc  edo/*  are  his  own  words  in  the  a]X)Iogy,  and  thdt«- 
fore  in  the  third  volume  of  this  History,  p.  285|  I  said  that  he  publialied  Ui 
book  himself.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  context,  that  in  the  word  tcr^pte 
he  referred  to  that  book  and  to  no  other. 

4  **  Earn  ad  te  librom  CAtholice  princeps  nunc  mitto,  et  anb  nomiais  li* 
auspiciis  cijyus  te  strenuum  pietatis  ministrum  prsbes  in  Incem  ezira  Vito.** 
—  Epistola  ad  Begem  Scotia:  t*oli  I^igtoltB,  Vol.  I.  p.  174. 

*  ^  Qui  li  ^bsteft  editas  fhit  magis  id  aliorum  volontate  Ml  Oliiu  qui  aiili 
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Edward  VI.^  he  forgot  that  he  had  described  himself 
to  Charles  as  being  himself  engaged  in  the  publication  ; 
.and  he  assured  the  young  king  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  publishing  the  book,  that  he  had  abhorred 
tiie  very  thought  of  publishing  it;  that  it  was  pre- 
pared, edited,  and  printed  by  his  iHend3  at  Rome  during 
his  own  absence ;  ^  now,  at  length,  he  found  himself 
aUiged  in  his  own  person  to  give  it  forth,  because  an 
elation  was  in  preparation  elsewhere  from  one  of  the 
earlier  copies;  and  he  selected  the  son  of  ^Miwir 
Henry  «8  the  person  to  whom  he  could  most  ^SkUAio 
becomingly  dedicate  the  libel  against  his  ^^*^ 
fiilher's  memory. 

Edward  did  not  live  to  receive  this  evidence  of  Pole's 
good  feeling.  He  died  before  the  edition  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  as  soon  as  Northumberland's  failure  and 


potiiit  qvam  me4  est  factam,  mea  veio  fhit  at  impreasns  tiippri- 
meretnr.**—  Poll  Eputola,  Vol.  FV.  p.  85. 

1  **NAm  cam  ad  arbem  ex  Hispanic  rediens  libros  injussa  meo  typis 
•xeosoB  reperiflsem,  Mo  vokmdnt  amicorum  studio  et  operd  non  tine  ^ui  attC' 
ImrkaU  ^jui  imperamdi  haberet  inplures  libros  disposito  quod  ego  nonfece- 
ram  qaippe  qui  de  ^as  editione  nonquam  cogitftssem/*  &c. 

**  Quid  ahud  hoc  signifieavit  nisi  me  ab  his  libris  divolgandis  penitaa 
abhorroisae  at  oerte  atthoinii.**  —  Epistola  ad  Edwardum  Sextam:  Poll 
^putdcs.  The  book  being  the  sole  authority  for  some  of  the  darkest 
dUBTgni  against  Henrjr  Vlll.,  the  histoiy  of  it  is  of  some  importance.  See 
ToL  rV.  of  this  history,  appendix. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which,  his  recollection  of  his  own  con- 
dnet  was  something  treacherous.  In  the  apology  to  Charles  V.,  speaking 
€f  a  "War  against  Henry,  he  had  said:  "  Tempns  venisse  video,  ad  te  pri« 
mam  missus,  deinde  ad  Begem  C^ristianissimum,  nt  hujus  scelera  per  se 
foidem  minime  obscnra  detegam,  et  te  CsBsar  a  bello  Turcico  abducere 
MBcr  et  qnantnm  possum  suadeam  nt  arma  tua  eo  convertas  si  huic  tanto 
ludo  aliter  mederi  non  poseis."  For  thus,  *'  levying  war  against  his  ooun- 
tajy**  P<^  had  been  attainted.  The  name  of  traitor  grated  upon  him.  Tc 
Sdwatd,  therefore,  he  wrote:  "  I  invited  the  two  sovereigns  rather  to  win 
hwk  the  king,  by  the  ways  of  love  and  affection,  as  a  fiiUen  firiend  and 
Indiar,  than  to  assail  him  with  arms  as  an  enemy.  This  I  never  desired, 
'  4iA  I  vge  aoy  such  oondoct  apon  them.  Hoc  ego  mmquam  pnfacU 
''  negme  enm  t2Ki  egi,**  —  Epistola  ad  Edwardum  Sextum:  Ibid. 
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Mary's  accession  were  known  at  Rome,  England  wai 
Onthearri-  looked  upon  in  the  Consistory  as  already  re- 
rfthiSS?  covered  to  the  faith,  and  Pole  was  chosen  by 
M^o?,  p^  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  cardinals  aa 
jj^jj  the  .instrument  of  the  reconciliation.  The 
sngiand.  accouut  of  the  proclamation  of  the  queen  was 
brought  to  the  Vatican  on  the  6th  of  August  by  a 
courier  from  Paris :  the  Pope  in  tears  of  joy  drew  his 
commission  and  dispatched  it  on  the  instant  to  the  Lago 
/  di  Grarda ;  and  on  the  9th  Pole  himself  wrote  to  Mary 
to  say  that  he  had  been  named  legate,  and  waited  her 
orders  to  fly  to  England.  He  still  clnng  to  his  convic- 
tion that  the  revolution  in  all  its  parts  had  been  the 
work  of  a  small  faction,  and  that  he  had  but  himself 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  to  be  received  with  an 
ovation ;  his  impulse  was  therefore  to  set  out  without 
delay ;  but  the  recollection,  among  other  things,  that 
he  was  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  forced  him  to 
delay  unwillingly  till  he  received  formal  permission  to 
present  himself. 

Anxious  for  authentic  information  as  to  the  state  of 
England  and  the  queen's  disposition,  Julius  had  before 
dispatched  also  a  secret  agent,  Commendone,  after- 
commen-  wards  a  cardinal,  with  instructions  to  make 
had  been  his  way  to  Londou  to  communicate  with 
fore,  reaches  Maty,  and  if  possiblc  to  learn  her  intentions 
disguiae.  from  her  own  lips.  Rapid  movement  was 
possible  in  Europe  even  with  the  roads  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Commendone  was  probably  sent  from 
Rome  as  soon  as  Edward  was  known  to  be  dead  * 
he  was  in  London,  at  all  events,  on  the  8th  of  August,^ 
disguised  as  an  Italian  gentleman  in  search  of  properly 

1  He  remained  fifteen  da3r8,  and  he  left  for  Rome  the  day  aftai  tlM 
entin  of  Korthamherland. — Pallayicino. 
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which  he  professed  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  a 
kinsman.  By  the  favour  of  Providence,^  he  fell  in 
with  an  acquaintance,  a  returned  Catholic  refiigee,  who 
had  a  place  in  the  household ;  and  from  this  man  he 
learnt  that  the  queen  was  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  that  the  heretics  on  the  council  allowed  no 
(me  of  whose  business  they  disapproved  to  have  access 
to  her.  Mary,  however,  was  made  acquainted  with 
bis  arrival ;  a  secret  interview  was  managed,  H.ob«« 
at  which  she  promised  to  do  her  very  best  in  "tfthT*^ 
the  interests  of  the  Church ;  but  she  had  still,  SSS'£j 
she  said,  to  conquer  her  kingdom,  and  Pole's  yetbJ^S*** 
coming,  much  as  she  desired  it,  was  for  the  "****«*» 
moment  out  of  the  question ;  b^ore  she  could  draw 
the  spiritual  sword  she  must  have  the  temporal  sword 
more  firmly  in  her  grasp,  and  she  looked  to  marriage 
as  the  best  means  of  strengthening  hex  self.  If  she 
married  abroad,  she  thought  at  that  time  of  the 
Emperor ;  if  she  accepted  one  of  her  subjects,  she 
doubted  —  in  her  dislike  of  Courtenay — whether  Pole 
might  not  return  in  a  less  odious  capacity  Atauerente, 
than  that  of  Apostolic  Legate  ;  as  the  queen's  Sj  of  le^^ 
intended  husband  the  country  might  receive  him ;  he 
had  not  yet  been  ordained  priest,  and  deacon's  or- 
ders, on  a  sufficient  occasion,  could  perhaps  be  dis- 
pensed with  .2  The  visit,  or  visits,  were  concealed 
even  from  Renard.  Commendone  was  forbidden,  un- 
der the  strictest  injunctions,  to  reveal  what  the  queen 
might  say  to  him,  except  to  the  Pope  or  to  Pole  ;  and 

1  C»1itum  ducta. 

s  **  Nee  destiterat  regina  Id  ipsam  Commendono  indicare,  enm  percon- 
tata  an  exisUmaret  Pontificem  ad  id  legem  Polo  relaxaturum,  cum  is  non- 
dmn  sacerdos  sed  diaconus  eseet,  extarentqne  hojnsmodi  relaxioniim  «s* 
ingentis  alicnjns  emolamenti  grati&.'*  —  Fallavidno. 
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it  »  the  more  likelj  that  she  was  seebus^  in  her  ex^ 
pressions  aboat  the  latter,  from  the  care  with  whicii 
she  left  Renard  in  ignorance  of  Commendone's;  pr«h 
ence. 

The  Papal  messenger  remained  long  enough  to  wit* 
ness  a  rapid  change  in  her  position  ;  he  saw  the.restora^ 
tion  of  the  mass ;  he  was  in  London  at  the  execntiiHU 
and  he  learnt  the  apostacj,  of  Northumberlapd ;  and 
H«  eairicf  ^®  Carried  letters  from  Mary  to  the  Pope  with 
h«r^S«°*  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  entreaties'  for  the 
I!2KJ*Ii.  absolution  of  the  kingdom.  But  Mary  was 
of  loyalty  J  obliged  to  saj,  notwithstanding,  that  for  the 
present  she  was  in  the  power  of  the  people,  of  wkcHB 
the  majority  mortally  detested  the  Holy  See ;  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  were  in  possession  of  vast  estates 
Bat  she  an-  which  had  been  alienated  from  the- Churchy 
ft^iS'to'  and  they  feared  then:  titles  might  be  called  in 
SJjSfS-**^  question ;  ^  and,  although  she  agreed  herself! 
thority;        jj^  j^||  ^hjch  Pole  had  urged,  (she  had  re*- 

ceived  his  letter  before  Commendone  left  England,) 
yet  that,  nevertheless,  necessity  acknowledged  no  law. 
Her  heretical  sister  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and 
might  at  any  moment  take  her  place  on  the  throne, 
and  for  the  present,  she  said,  to  her  deep  regret,  she 
could  not,  with  prudence  or  safety,  allow  the  legate  to 
come  to  her. 

The  queen's  letters  were  confirmed  by  Commendone 
ooBmen-      himself;  he  had  been  permitted  to  confer  in 

done  anores         ,  '    .  ^  i  >-^  i 

th*diffl*  V***  private  with  more  than  one  good  Catholic  in 
ttes  are  real,   the  realm  ;  and  every  one  had  given  him  the 

1  M«iy  described  her  throne  as,  '*  acquistato  per  benevolenze.  di  quel 
popoli,  die  per  le  maggior  parte  odiano  a  morte  qnesta  saacta  seddi  dltvt 
gl'  intiHressi  jdnA  beni  eoclesiastici  occapati  da  moiti  signori,  che  90110^  del  n» 
eooKgUo."  —  Jalioa  UI.  ]to  Pole:  P/»U  Efitkiim^  VoL  lY. 
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same  assurances,^  although  he  had  urged  upon  then 
the  opposite  opinion  entertained  by  Pole:'  he  had 
himself  witnessed  the  disposition  with  which  the  people 
regarded  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
queen's  alarm  on  this  head  was  not  exaggerated.' 

In  opinions  so  emphatically  given,  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  the  same  view  was  enforced 
upon  hiin  equally  strongly  by  the  Emperor.  Charles 
knew  England  tolerably  well ;  he  was  acquainted  per- 
fectly well  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  unfitness  of 
the  intended  legate  for  any  office  which  required  discre^ 
tion;  and  Julius,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  timpop«, 
communicate  to  the  eager  cardinal  the  neces-  eaatkms* 
dity  ci  delay,  and  to  express  his  fear  that,  by  indiieretim, 
excess  (^  zeal,  he  might  injure  the  cause  and  alienate 
the  wcU-aflfected  queen  .^  Though  Pole  might  not  go 
to  England,  however,  he  might  go,  as  he  went  before, 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  he  might  repair  to 
Flanders,  with  a  nominal  commission  to  mediate  in  the 
peace  which  was  still  hoped  for.  In  Flanders,  though 
the  Pope  forbore  to  tell  him  so,  he  would  be  under  the 
Emperor's  eye  and  under  the  Emperor's  control,  till 
the  vital  question  of  the  queen's  marriage  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  or  till  England  was  in  a  calmer  hmnour. 

About  the  marriage  Charles  was  more  anxious  than 
ever;  Pole  was  understood  to  have  declined  the  honour 

^  ^  Le  parole  che  haveva  inteso  da  lei  disse  di  haver  inteso  da  persona 
Catholice  et  digne  di  fede  in  quel  paese."  —  Julins  III.  to  Pole:  PoB 
EpUkUm^  Vol.  IV. 

3  "  Etsimllmente  espose  Topinione  rostra  con  le  ragioni  che  vi  movano." 
—  Ibid. 

sihid. 

^  '*  Onde  se  per  qnetta  molta  diligensa  nostjra,  le  ayvenisse  qaa2dbi)  caao 
naistio,  si  rovinarebbe  foftw  (il  che  Dio  non  voglie)  ogni  speranza  della 
rednttione  di  quella  patria,  levando  se  le  forze  a  guesta  boons  e  Catholka 
isgiiia,  oyero  alienando  la  de  noi  par  offesa  ricevuta.*'  —  Ibid. 
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of  being  a  competitor ;  ^  Renard  had  informed  the  Emr 
peror  of  the  present  direction  of  the  queen's  own  in- 
chariMin-  cKnations ;  and  treatin£r  himself,  therefore,  as 
nard  to  pro-  out  of  the  question  on  the  score  of  age  and  m- 
prfnce  of  firmities,  he  instructed  his  minister  to  propose 
qiMen.  the  Princo  of  Spain  as  a  person  whom  the 

religious  and  the  political  interests  of  the  world  alike 
recommended  to  her  as  a  husband.  The  alliance  of 
England,  Spain,  and  Flanders  would  command  a  Eu- 
ropean supremacy ;  their  united  fleets  would  sweep  the 
seas,  and  Scotland,  deprived  of  support  from  France, 
must  become  an  English  province ;  while  sufficient 
guarantees  could  be  provided  easily  for  the  security  of 
EngUsh  liberties.  These,  in  themselves,  were  powerful 
reasons ;  Renard  was  permitted  to  increase  their  co- 
gency by  promises  of  pensions,  lands,  and  titles,  or  by 
hard  money  in  hand,  in  whatever  direction  such  liber- 
ality could  be  usefully  employed.^ 

The  external  advantages  of  the  connexion  were  ob- 
vious ;  it  recommended  itself  to  the  queen  from  the 
Spanish  sympathies  which  she  had  contracted  in  her 
blood,  and  from  the  assistance  which  it  promised  to 
afford  her  in  the  great  pursuit  of  her  life.  The  pro- 
The  queen  posal  was  first  suggcsted  informally.  Mary 
Jto5!!fo?the  affected  to  find  difficulties ;  yet,  if  she  raised 
EMriS^tS^m  objections,  it  was  only  to  prolong  the  con- 
wmoyed.  vcrsatiou  upou  a  subject  which  delighted  her. 
She  spoke  of  her  age ;  Philip  was  twenty-seven,  she 
ten  years  older ;  she  called  him  "  boy ; "  she  feared  she 
might  not  be  enough  for  him ;  she  was  unsusceptible ; 

1  **  Ayant  le  Cardinal  Pole  si  expressement  declair^  qa*il  n*a  nul  d^sir  dt 
toy  marier,  et  que  nous  tenons,  qne  pour  avoir  si  longuement  snivi  l*4tat 
•eclftsiastiqae,  et  s^accommod^  aux  choses  duysant  a  icelloj  ot 
diacre.**  — Charles  V.  to  Renard:  GranveUe  Paoen^  Vol.  IV. 

t  Ibid. 
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she  had  no  experience  in  love ;  ^  with  sach  other  phrases, 
which  Renard  interpreted  at  their  true  importance. 
With  the  queen  there  would  be  no  difficulty ;  with  the 
council  it  was  far  otherwise.  Lord  Paget  was  the 
only  English  statesman  who  listened  with  any  show  of 
fiivour. 

The  complication  of  parties  is  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
entangled. Some  attempt,  however,  may  be  concutionof 
partially  successful.  ^^d. 

The  council,  the  peers,  the  Commons,  the  entire  lay 
voices  of  England,  liberal  and  conservative  Thawhoto 
alike,  were  opposed  to  Rome  ;  Grardiner  was  poMd^tora' 
the    only   statesman    in    the    country   who  uome. 
thought  a  return  to  CathoUc  union  practicable  or  desir 
able ;  while  there  was  scarcely  an  influential  family, 
titled  or  untitled,  which  was  hot,  by  grant  or  purchase, 
in  possession  of  confiscated  Church  property. 

There  was  an  equal  unanimity  in  the  dread  that  if 
Mary  became  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  sovereign  England 
would,  like  the  Low  Countries,  sink  into  a  provincial 
dependency  ;  while,  also,  there  was  the  utmost  unwill- 
ingness to  be  again  entangled  in  the  European  war. 
The  French  ambassador  insisted  that  the  The  whoit 
Emperor  only  desired  the  marriage  to  secure  oept  Lnd 

Psflnft   ASM 

English  assistance ;  and  the  council  believed  opposed  t» 
that,  whatever  promises  might  l)e  made,  ^^^S^ 
whatever  stipulations  insisted  on,  such  a  marriage, 
sooner  or  later,  would  implicate  them.  The  country 
was  exhausted,  the  cunrency  ruined,  the  people  in  a 
state  of  unexampled  suffering,  and  the  only  remedy 
was   to  be  looked  for  in  quiet  and   public   economy. 

^  **  nito  jura  que  jamais  elle  ii*avoit  senti  esquillon  de  ce  que  Ton  appell* 
HMrnr,  ny  entre  en  pensement  do  volnpt^**  &c.  — Benard  to  the  Bidiop  «f 
Anas :  GramoeXU  Paperij  Vol.  IV. 
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There  were  attractions  in  the  offer  of  a  powerful  alli- 
ance, but  the  very  greatness  of  it  added  to  their  reluc- 
tance ;  they  desired  to  isolate  England  from  European 
quarrels,  and  marry  their  queen  at  home.  With  these 
opinions  Paget  alone  di3agreed,  while  Grardiner  was 
loudly  national. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  Gardiner  held  the  restoim* 
Q^r^y,^],  tion  of  the  Papal  authority  to  be  tolerable, 
JJJ^JjJ  yet  he  dreaded  the  return  of  Pole,  as  being 
«f  Poto.  likely  to  supersede  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
English  Church.^  The  party  who  agreed  with  the 
Chancellor  about  the  marriage,  and  about  Pole,  disa- 
greed with  him  about  the  Pope ;  while  Paget,  who  wa* 
in  fiivour  of  the  marriage,  was  with  the  lords  on  the 
supremacy,  and,  as  the  Romanizing  views  of  the  queen 
became  notorious,  was  inclming,  with  Arundel  and 
Pembroke,  towards  the  Protestants. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  whole  council  were  in 
confusion  and  at  cross  purposes.  No  sooner 
were  Charles's  proposals  definitely  known  than 
the  entire  machinery  of  the  government  was  dislocated. 
Mary  represented  herself  to  Renard  as  without  a  friend 
whom  she  could  trust ;  and  the  letters,  both  of  Renard 
and  Noailles,  contain  little  else  but  reports  how  the 
Lords  were  either  quarrelling,  or  had,  one  after  the 
other,  withdrawn  in  disgust  to  their  country  houses. 
Now  it  was  Pembroke  that  was  gone,  now  Mason, 
now  Paget;  then  Courtenay  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
house ;  then  Lord  Winchester  was  forbidden  to  ap- 
pear at  court :  the  ministers  were  in  distrust 
of  each  other  and  of  their  mistress ;  the  queen 
««aaa  was  Condemned  to  keep  them  in  their  offices 

because  she  durst  not  make  them  enemies;  while  the 

i  Benaid  to  CharlM  Y.:  BoU$  Bimt$  MBS. 
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Stanleys,  Howards,  Talbots,  and  Nevilles  were  gloom* 
ing  apart,  indignant  at  the  neglect  of  their  own 
elaims. 

The  queen  herself  was  alternately  angry  and  mis- 
erahle ;  by  the  middle  of  September  Renard  congrat- 
ulated Charles  on  her  growing  ill-humour;  the  five 
Dudleys  and  Lady  Jane,  he  hoped,  would  be  now  dis- 
posed of,  and  Elizabeth  would  soon  follow. 

Elizabeth's   danger  was    great,  and    proceeded   as 
much  from  her  fiiends'  indiscretion  as  from  the  hatred 
of  her  enemies.     Every  one  who  disliked  the  queen's 
measures,  used    Elizabeth's   name.     Renard   was  for 
ever  hissing  his  suspicions  in  the  queen's  ear,  B«>ard«ii. 
and,   unfortunately,  she  was  a  too   willing  £S?^]£. 
listener  —  not,  indeed,   that   Renard  hated  ''^^ 
Elizabeth  for  her  own  sake,  for  he  rather  admired  her 
— -  or  for  religion's  sake,  for  he  had  a  most  statesman- 
like indifierence   to  religion;   but  he  saw  in  her  the 
queen's  successfrJ  rival  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  the 
heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  whose  influence  would 
increase  the  frirther  the  queen  travelled  on  the  road  on 
which  he  was  leading  her,  and,  therefore,  an  enemy 
who,  if  possible,  should  be  destroyed.    An  opportunity 
of  creating  a  collision  between  the  sisters  was  not  long 
wanting.     The  Lords  of  the  Council  were  now  gen- 
eraUy  present  at  mass  in  the  royal  chapel.     Elizabeth, 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  had  as  yet  refrised  to  xuabeth 
appear.     Her  resistance  was  held  to  imply  a  tend  the 
sinister  intention ;  and  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  msM. 
September  the  council  were  instructed  to  bring  her  to 
compliance.^    Yet  the  days  passed,  the  priest  sang,  and 
the  heir  to  the  crown  continued  absent.     Gardiner,  in 
deed,  told  Renard  that  she  was  not  obdurate  ;  he  had 

I  IkwfllM  to  the  King  of  Fnace:  Amkattadei.  Y0I.  n.  p.  UT. 
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spoken  to  her,  and  she  had  seemed  to  say  that,  if  he 
could  convince  her,  her  objections  wonid  cease ;  ^  but 
they  had  not  ceased  so  far ;  she  did  not  attend.  In  the 
happiness  of  her  first  triumph  Mary  had  treated  Eliza- 
beth Uke  a  sister;  but  her  manner  had  relapsed  into 
She  lequeflts  colducss ;  and  the  princess,  at  length,  know- 
trrtew'wiSi  ^"g  ^^^  '*®^  name  was  made  use  of,  requested 
wMch°L?°'  ^  private  interview,  which,  with  di£Sculty,  was 
■'*^*^*  granted.  The  sisters,  each  accompanied  by- 
a  single  lady,  met  in  a  gallery  with  a  half-door  between 
them.  Elizabeth  threw  herself  on  her  knees.  She 
said  that  she  perceived  her  Majesty  was  displeased  with 
her ;  she  could  not  tell  what  the  cause  might  be,  unless 
it  was  religion ;  and  for  this,  she  said,  she  might  be 
reasonably  forgiven ;  she  had  been  educated,  as  the 
queen  was  aware,  in  the  modern  belief,  and  she  under- 
stood no  other ;  if  her  Majesty  would  send  her  books 
and  teachers,  she  would  read,  she  would  listen,  she 
could  say  no  more. 

Mary,  at  the  moment,  was  delighted.  Like  a  true 
The  queen  Catholic,  howcvcr,  shc  iusistcd  that  obedience 
SSSe^Md  i^ust  precede  faith  ;  come  to  the  mass,  she 
S^^^  said,  and  belief  will  be  the  reward  of  your 
manoQoe.  submission  ;  make  your  first  trial  on  the  mass 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.^ 

Elizabeth  consented.  She  was  present,  but  present 
reluctantly;  pretending,  as  Renard  said,  to  be  ill ;  the 
next  Sunday  she  was  again  absent.  The  queen,  know- 
ing the  effect  which  her  conduct  would  produce,  again 
sent  for  her,  and  asked  her  earnestly  what  she  really 
believed ;  the  world  said  that,  although  she  had  com- 
plied once,  her  compliance  was  feigned,  and  that  she 
had  submitted  out  of  fear;    she  desired  to  hear  the 

i  Benard  to  Charles  Y.:  BoHb  House  MBS.  >  Ibid. 
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truth.  Elizabeth  could  reply  merelj  that  she  had  done 
as  the  qneen  had  required  her  to  do,  with  no  ulterior 
purpose ;  if  her  Majesty  wished,  she  would  make  a 
public  declaration  to  that  effect.^  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  receive  her  answer ;  but  she  told  ^n^  4°*?i* 
Renard  that  her  sister  trembled  as  she  spoke,  ^^n«>^ 
and  well,  Renard  said,  he  understood  her  nupMooi. 
agitation :  she  was  the  hope  of  the  heretics,  and  the 
heretics  nvire  raismg  thdr  heads;  the  Papists,  they 
said,  had  had  their  day,  but  it  was  waning;  ifElizabedi 
Ihred,  England  would  again  apostatize. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  queen's  jeal- 
ousy alive  aiminst  her  sister.  Courtenav  was  Nor  doM  a*- 
another  offence  in  the  eye  of  the  ambassa-  of  coart*- 
dor,  as  the  rival  to  Philip,  who  found  &vour  ^in^^ 
with  the  English  council.  The  queen  af-  iHpi. 
fected  to  treat  Courtenay  as  a  child ;  she  commanded 
him  to  keep  to  his  house;  she  forbade  him  to  diiie 
abroad  without  special  permission ;  the  title  oi  Earl 
of  Devon  was  given  to  him,  and  he  had  a  dress  made 
finr  him  to  take  his  seat  in,  of  velvet  and  gold,  but 
the  queen  would  not  allow  him  to  wear  it :  ^  and  yet, 
to  her  own  and  the  ambassador's  mortification,  she 
learnt  that  he  affected  the  state  of  a  prince ;  that  he 
spoke  of  his  marriage  with  her  as  certain ;  that  certain 
prelates,  Gardiner  especially,  encouraged  his  expecta* 
tion,  and  one  or  more  of  them  had  knelt  in  his  pres- 
ence.^ The  danger  had  been  felt  from  the  first  that, 
if  she  persisted  in  her  fimcy  for  the  Prince  of  Spain, 
C!ourtenay  might  turn  his  addresses  to  Elizabeth ;  the 
Lords  would  in  that  case  fall  off  to  his  support,  and 

1  Benard  to  Charles  Y.,  September  A8:  SolU  Eoim  MBS. 
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the  crown  would  fall  from  her  head  as  easSj  as  it  had 
settled  there. 

More  afflicting  to  Mary  than  these  personal  griev- 
ances, was  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  council  con- 
tinued, in  their  public  documents,  to  describe  her  as 
Head  of  the  Church,  the  execrable  title  which  was  the 
central  root  of  the  apostacy.  In  vain  she  protested; 
the  hateful  form  —  indispensable  till  it  was  taken  away 
by  parliament — was  thrust  under  her  eyes  in  every 
paper  which  was  brought  to  her  for  signature,  and  nhb 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  designation  with  her 
own  hand  and  pen. 

Amidst  these  anxieties,  September  wore  away.  Par- 
shautiM  liament  was  to  open  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
ezowiMdbe-  and  either  before  or  after  the  meetincc  the 
ehemeetiiic  queon  Was  to  be  crowned.  The  ceremony 
ment?  was  an  occasion  of  considerable  agitation; 
Mary  herself  was  alarmed  lest  the  Holy  Oil  should 
have  lost  its  efficacy  through  the  interdict ;  and  she 
entreated  Renard  to  procure  her  a  fresh  supply  from 
Flanders,  blessed  by  the  excellent  hands  of  the  bishop 
of  Arras.  But  the  oil  was  not  the  gravest  difficulty. 
As  the  rumour  spread  of  the  intended  Spanish  mar- 
The  peopiA  riago,  Ubellous  handbills  were  scattered  about' 
ibeSiMuiuh  London ;  the  people  said  it  should  not  be  till 
■hftUnotbe.  they  had  fought  for  it.  A  disturbance  at 
Oreenwich,  on  the  25th  of  September,  extended  to 
Southwark,  where  Gardiner's  house  was  attacked,^ 
and  a  plot  was  discovered  to  murder  him :  in  the  day 
he  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  under  his  robes,  and  he  dept 
with  a  guard  of  a  hundred  men.  Threatening  notices 
were  even  found  on  the  floor  of  the  queen's  bedroom, 
left  there  by  unknown  hands.    Noailles  assured  the 

1  Koftilles;  Renard. 
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Lords  that  Iiis  own  government  would  regard  the  mar- 
riage ab  little  short  of  a  declaration  ot  war,  so  inevi- 
tablj  would  war  be  the  result  of  it ;   and  Gardiner, 
who  wai;  unjustly  suspected  of  being  in  the  Gardiner  <!•- 
Spanish  interest,  desired  to  delay  the  corona-  JS  cbT**" 
tion  till  parliament  should  have  met ;  intend-  ^J^SHt 
bkft  that  the  first  act  of  the  assembly  should  ^^ 
be  to  tie  Mary's  hands  with  a  memorial  which  SK'Si^ 
die  could  not  set  aside.     She  inherited  un-  ''*^* 
der  her  i&ther's  will,  by  which  her  accession  was  made 
oonthtxmal  on  her  mariying  not  without  the  consent  of 
the  council ;  parliament  might  remind  her  both  of  her 
own  obligation  to  obey  her  &ther's  injunctions,  and  of 
theirs  to  see  that  those  injunctions  were  obeyed. 

With  the  same  object,  though  not  with  the  same 
olgect  only,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  supported  the 
Bishop  of  Vtinchester.  They  proposed  to  prcjeotedai- 
alter  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  to  S?^^ 
bind  the  queen  by  an  especial  clause  to  main-  ***>'»«•*'*• 
tain  the  independence  of  the  English  Church  —  a  pre- 
caution, as  it  proved,  not  unnecessary,  for  the  existing 
form  was  already  inconvenient,  and  Maiy  was  med- 
itating  how,  wheu  called  on  to  swear  to  observe  the 
laws  and  constituiions  of  the  realm,  she  could  intro- 
duce an  adjective  mb  silentio  ;  she  intended  to  swear 
only  that  she  woutd  observe  the  just  laws  and  consti- 
tutions.^ But  she  looked  with  the  gravest  alarm  to 
the  introduction  of  more  awkward  phrases ;  if  words 
were  added  which  would  be  equivalent  (as  she  would 
understand  them)  to  a  denial  of  Christ  and  his  Church, 
she  had  resolved  to  refuse  at  all  hazards.^ 

But  her  courage  was  not  put  to  the  test.     The  true 
grounds  on  which  the  delay  of  the  coronation  was  de- 

'      1  Beiuud  to  Charles  7.:  RoUt  Borne  M88.  >  n>id 
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lif  ed  could  not  be  avowed.  The  queen  was  told  thai 
her  passage  through  the  streets  would  be  unsafe  until 
her  accession  had  been  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and 
the  act  repealed  by  which  she  was  illegitimatized. 
SoiwTttat  "^^^^  Paget's  help  she  faced  down  these  ob- 
SSwMd^-  j^ctions,  and  declared  that  she  would  be 
■M<u«*eiy»  crowned  at  obce;  she  appointed  the  1st  of 
October  for  the  ceremony ;  on  the  28th  she  sent  for 
And  appeals  ^^o  couucil  to  attempt  au  appeal  to  their  gen« 
Jri^T^r  erosity.  She  spoke  to  them  at  length  of  hop 
SSSJft  ^^  P^s*  ^^  *^^  sufferings,  of  the  conspiracy  to 
•***'  set  her  aside,  and  of  the  wonderful  Provi- 

dence which  had  preserved  her  and  raised  her  to  the 
throne  ;  her  only  desire,  she  said,  was  to  do  her  duty 
to  God  and  to  her  subjects ;  and  she  hoped,  turning  as 
she  spoke  pointedly  to  Gardiner,  that  they  would  not 
forget  their  loyalty,  and  would  stand  by  her  in  her 
extreme  necessity.  Observing  them  hesitate,  she  cried, 
"My  Lords,  on  my  knees  I  implore  you," — and 
flung  herself  on  the  ground  at  their  feet.^ 

The  most  skilful  acting  could  not  have  served 
Mary's  purpose  better  than  this  outburst  of  natural 
emotion ;  the  spectacle  of  their  kneeling  sovereign 
overcame  for  a  time  the  scheming  passions  of  her  min- 
isters ;  they  were  affected,  burst  into  tears,  and  with 
drew  their  opposition  to  her  wishes.^ 

On  the  30th,  the  procession  from   the   Tower  U 
October.        Wcstminstcr  through  the  streets  was  safelir 

The  proces-  ,  .  *^  ,  n      ••         -r         •• 

rion  throng^  accomplishcd.  Ihc  rctmucs  of  the  Lords 
takes  places    protected  the  queen  from  insult,  and  London 

withoutln-       ^  ^  J*/.--- 

terruption.     put  ou  its  usual  outwaxd  sigus  of  rcjoicmg; 

1  **  Devant  les  quelz  elle  se  mist  k  genoulz.**  —  Benard  to  GhariM  T  ; 
RdOi  Houie  M88. 

2  Ibid. 
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St.  PauFs  spire  was  rigged  with  yards  like  a  ship^s 
mast,  an  adventurous  sailor  sitting  astride  on  the 
weather-cock  five  hundred  feet  in  the  air :  ^  there  was 
no  interruption  ;  and  the  next  day,  Arras  having  sent 
the  necessary  unction,^  the  ceremony  was  Thaqw«ii. 
performed  at  the  Abbey  without  fresh  bur-  «~™»*- 
dens  being  laid  on  Mary's  conscience. 

The  banquet  in  the  Great  Hall  passed  off  with  equaT 
success;  Sir  Edward  Dymocke,  the  champion,  rode 
in  and  flung  down  his  gage,  and  was  listened  to  with 
becoming  silence:  on  the  whole,  Mary's  friends  were 
agreeably  disappointed ;  only  Renard  observed  that, 
between  the  French  ambassador  and  the  B«iuad, 
Lady  Elizabeth  there  seemed  to  be  some  J&Sjy*^ 
secret  understanding;  the  princess  saluted  ™»^«- 
Noailles  as  he  passed  her ;  Renard  she  would  neither 
address  nor  look  at  —  and  Renard  was  told  that  she 
complained  to  Noailles  of  the  weight  of  her  coronet, 
and  that  Noailles  ''  bade  her  have  patience,  and  before 
long  she  would  exchange  it  for  a  crown."  ^ 

The  coronation  was  a  step  gained  ;  it  was  one  more 
victory,  yet  it  produced  no  material  alteration.  Rome, 
and  the  Spanish  marriage,  remained  as  before,  insol- 
uble elements  of  difficulty ;  the  queen,  to  her  misfor- 
tune, was  driven  to  rely  more  and  more  on  Renard ; 
and  at  this  time  she  was  so  desperate  and  so  ill-advised 

^  The  Hot  Gospeller,  half-recovered  from  his  gaol  ferer,  got  out  of  bed 
to  see  the  spectade,  and  took  his  station  at  the  west  end  of  St  Paul's. 
The  procession  passed  so  close  as  almost  to  touch  him,  and  one  of  the  train 
seeing  him  muffled  up,  and  looking  more  dead  than  alive,  said,  There  is 
one  that  loveth  her  Majesty  well,  to  come  out  in  such  condition.  The 
queen  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  To  hear  that  any  one  of  hu 
ant^ects  loved  her  just  then  was  too  welcome  to  be  overlooked.  —  Tadw- 
MU'a  Narrative:  MS.  HarUian,  425. 

*  Anas  to  Renard:  GranveUe  Papers,  Yol.  lY.  p.  105. 
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as  to  think  of  surrounding  herself  with  an  Irish  bodj 
The  queen     cruard :  she  Went  so  far  as  to  send,  a  com- 

thinks  of         o  » 

nisinfcui      missiou  to  Sir  Georf^e  Stanley  for  their  trans- 

IriBhbody-  &  J 

guard.  port.-^ 

The  scheme  was  abandoned,  but  not  because  her 
relations  with  her  own  people  were  improved.  Before 
A  pamphlet  parliament  met,  an  anonymous  pamphlet  ap- 
SSSflTthe  peared  by  some  English  nobleman  on  the 
"*''^'*****'  encroachments  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
on  the  treatment  of  other  countries  which  had  fallen 
through  marriages  into  Austrian  hands.  In  Lombardy 
and  Naples  every  office  of  trust  was  described  as  held 
by  a  Spaniard ;  the  Prince  of  Salerno  was  banished, 
the  Prince  of  Benevento  was  a  prisoner  in  Flanders, 
the  Duke  of  Calabria  a  prisoner  in  Spain.  Treating 
Mary's  hopes  of  children  as  ridiculous,  the  writer  pict- 
ured England,  bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  insolent  Philip,  whose  first  step,  on  entering  the 
country,  would  be  to  seize  the  Tower  and  the  fleet,  the 
next,  to  introduce  a  Spanish  army  and.  suppress  the 
Parliament.  The  free  glorious  England  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  would  then  be  converted  into  a  prostrate 
appanage  of  the  dominions  of  Don  Carlos.  The  pam- 
phlet was  but  the  expression  of  the  universal  feeling, 
Gardiner  Gardiner,  indeed,  perplexed  between  his  re- 
hesitates.  Jigjon  and  his  country,  for  a  few  days  wa- 
vered. Gardiner  had  a  long  debt  to  pay  off  against 
the  Protestants,  and  a  Spanish  force,  divided  into  gar- 

1  **  Maiy,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Qneen  of  England,  &c to  al 

iiayors,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  our  subjects,  these  ou 
jtftters,  hearing  or  seeing:  whereas  we  have  appointed  a  certain  nambor  of 
able  men  to  be  presently  levied  for  our  service  within  our  realm  of  Ireland, 
and  to  be  transported  hither  with  diligence,  we  let  you  wit  that  for  thai 
purpose  we  have  authorized  our  trusty  Sir  Geoige  Stanley,  Enigfat,**  ^^ 
October  5, 15^  From  the  original  Commission:  Tamner  MSB.  90,  Bod* 
leian  Library. 
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riflons  for  London  and  other  towns  would  assist  him 
materially.^     Partly,   however,  from  attach-  Bntaijrfii 
ment  to  Courtenay,  partly  from  loyalty  to  SJ^JoS. 
his  country,  he  shook  off  the  temptation  and 
continued  to  support  the  opposition.^ 


^  ''J*«ttime  qnMI  desire  presentment  y  veoir  ime  bonne  partie  de  FEe- 
pwgne  et  AUemaigne,  y  tenir  grosses  et  fortes  gamisons,  pour  mortiffier  oe 
penple,  et  s*en  venger,"  &c.  —  Noailles  to  the  King  of  France:  AmbauadeBf 
VoL  II.  p.  169. 

*  A  look  at  Gardiner,  at  this  time,  through  contemporary  eyes,  assists 
amck  towards  the  understanding  him.  Thomas  Mountain,  parson  of  St. 
Michael's  by  tiie  Tower,  an  ultra-Reformer,  had  been  out  with  Northnmber- 
laaid  at  Cambridge.    The  following  story  is  related  by  himself. 

**  Snnday,  October  8,"  Mountain  says,  *'  I  ministered  service,  according 
to  the  godly  order  set  forth  by  that  blessed  prince  King  Edward,  the  parish 
eommonicating  at  the  Holy  Supper.  Now,  while  I  was  even  a  breaking  of 
bread  at  tiie  table,  saying  to  the  communicants.  Take  and  eat  this.  Drink 
this,  there  were  standing  by  several  serving-men,  to  see  and  hear,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  among  whom  one  of  them  most  shame- 
fully blasphemed  God,  saying: 

**  Tea,  by  God's  blood,  standest  thou  there  yet,  saying — Take  and  eat, 
Take  and  drink ;  will  not  this  gear  be  left  yet?  Ton  shall  be  made  to  sing 
another  song  within  these  few  days,  I  trow,  or  else  I  hi^ve  lost  my  mark.** 

A  day  or  two  after  came  an  order  for  Mountain  to  appear  before  Gardinet 
at  Winchester  House.  Mountain  said  he  would  appear  after  morning 
prayers ;  but  the  messenger's  orders  were  not  to  leave  him,  and  he  was 
•bliged  to  obey  on  the  instant. 

The  bishop  was  standing  when  he  entered,  **  in  a  bay  window,  with  a 
great  company  about  him ;  among  them  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  reappointed 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland." 

^'Thou  heretic,**  the  bishop  began;  **how  darest  thou  be  so  bold  as  to 
nse  that  schismatical  service  still,  seeing  Grod  hath  sent  us  a  Cathdie 
queen.  There  is  such  an  abominable  company  of  yon,  as  is  able  to  poison 
a  whole  realm  with  heresies.** 

**  My  lord,"  Mountain  replied,  ^  I  am  no  heretic,  for  in  that  way  yoa 
count  heresy,  so  worship  we  the  living  God.** 

**  God's  passion,**  said  the  bishop,  **did  I  not  tell  you,  my  Lord  Depnty, 
tow  you  should  know  a  heretic.  He  is  up  with  his  living  God  as  tfcough 
there  was  a  dead  God.  They  have  nothing  in  their  mouths,  these  heretics, 
but  the  Lord  liveth;  the  living  God;  the  Lord!  the  Lord!  and  nothing 
but  the  Lord.** 

*'Heie,**  says  Mountain,  '^  he  chafed  like  a  bishop;  and  as  his  mannev 
was,  many  times  he  put  off  his  cap,  and  rubbed  to  and  fW>  up  and  dowa 
Ibt  Ibrepart  of  his  head  where  a  lock  of  hair  was  always  standhig  opi" 
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Mary,  Except  for  the  cautious  support  of  Paget,  stood 
otherwise  alone  coquetting  with  her  fancy,  and  played 
upon  by  the  skiliul  Renard.  The  queen  and  the  am* 
The  «,ueen  bassador  worc  incessantly  together,  and  Philip 
BenardoQ  was  the  uover-tiring  subject  of  conversation 
oiiMMter.  between  them.  She  talked  of  his  disposition. 
She  had  heard,  she  said,  that  he  was  proud ;  that  he 
was  inferior  to  his  father  in  point  of  ability ;  and  then 
he  was  young,  and  she  had  been  told  sad  stories  about 
him ;  if  he  was  of  warm  temperament,  he  would  not 
suit  her  at  all,  she  said,  considering  the  age  at  which 
she  had  arrived.^  Moreover,  when  she  was  married, 
she  must  obey  as  God  commanded;  her  husband, 
perhaps,  might  wish  to  place  Spaniards  in  authori^  in 


"'  Mj  good  Lord  Chancellor,**  St.  Leger  said  to  him,  "  trouble  not  your- 
self  with  this  heretic;  I  think  all  the  world  is  foil  of  them;  God  bless  me 
flrom  them.  Bat,  as  your  Lordship  said,  having  a  Christian  queen  reign- 
ing over  us,  I  trust  there  will  shortly  be  a  reformation  and  an  order  taken 
with  these  heretics.*'  ^  Submit  yourself  unto  my  lord,**  he  said  to  Moun- 
tain, **  and  you  shall  find  favour.** 

*^  Thank  you,  sir,**  Mountain  answered,  **  ply  your  own  suit,  and  let  me 
alone.** 

A  bystander  then  put  in  that  the  parson  of  St.  MichaePs  was  a  traitor 
as  well  as  a  heretic.  He  had  been  in  the  field  with  the  duke  against  the 
queen. 

**Is  it  even  so?**  cried  Grardiner;  '* these  be  always  linked  together, 
treason  and  heresy.  Off  with  him  to  the  Marshalsea;  this  is  one  of  our 
new  broached  brethren  that  speaketh  against  good  works;  your  firatemity 
was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  unprofitable  in  all  ages,  and  good  for  nothing  but 
the  fire.*'  —  Troubles  of  Thomas  Mountain :  printed  by  Stryjie. 

The  portraits  of  Gardiner  represent  a  fine,  vehement-looking  man.  The 
following  description  of  him,  by  Ponet,  his  rival  in  the  see  of  Winchester, 
gives  the  image  as  it  was  reflected  in  Ponet*s  antipathies. 

*^  The  doctor  hath  a  swart  colour,  hanging  look,  firowning  brows,  eyes  an 
inch  within  his  head,  a  nose  hooked  like  a  buzzard's,  nostrils  like  a  horse, 
ev4r  snuffing  in  the  wind;  a  sparrow  mouth,  great  paws  like  the  devil, 
talons  on  his  feet  like  a  gripe,  two  inches  longer  than  the  natural  toes,  and 
■o  tied  with  sinews  that  he  cannot  abide  to  be  touched.** 

^  **  Que  s*il  vouloit  estre  voluptueuz  ce  n*est  ce  quelle  desire  poor 
#•  telle  eaige.**  —  Benard  to  the  Emperor:  JRoOs  Ewu  BiSS, 
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England)  and  she  would  have  to  leAise ;  and  that  he 
would  not  like.     To  all  of  which,  being  the  fluttering 
o£  the  caught  fly,  Renard  would  answer  that  Bmuxdii 
his  Highness  was  more  like  an  angel  than  ^Si'pi'S^^" 
a  man ;  his  youth  was  in  his  favour,  for  he  "^^^ 
might  live  to  see  his  child  of  age,  and  England  had 
had  too  much  experience  of  minorities.    Life,  he  added 
remarkably,  was  shorter  than  it  used  to  be ;  sixty  was 
now  a  great  age  for  a  king ;  and  as  the  world  was, 
men  were  as  mature  at  thirty  as  in  the  days  of  his 
grandfather  they   were  considered  at  forty.^     Then 
touching  the  constant  sore  —  '*  her  Majesty,"  he  said, 
^*  had  four  enemies,  who  would  never  rest  till  ThequMo 
they  had  destroyed  her  or  were  themselves  SSf "tST" 
destroyed  —  the  heretics,  the  friends  of  the  JS^'*^ 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  courts  of  SsSSTi* 
France  and  Scotland,  and,  lastly,  her  sister  S^>^ 
Elizabeth.     Her  subjects  were  restless,  tur-  ^*]Si. 
bulent,  and  changeable  as  the  ocean  of  which  ^**^ 
they  were  so  fond ;  ^  the  sovereigns  of  England  had  been 
only  able  to  rule  with  a  hand  of  iron,  and  with  severi- 
ties which  had  earned  them   the  name   of  tyrants;^ 
they  had  not  spared  the  blood  royal  in  order  to  secure 
their  thrones,  and  she  too  must  act  as  they  had  acted, 
leaning  for  support,  meanwhile,  on  the  arm  of  a  pow- 
erful prince. 


1  Benaid  to  tiie  Emperor:  SolU  House  M88. 

*  **  Voetre  Majesty  seit  les  hnmenn  des  Angloji  et  lear  Tolnntei  astra 
ibrte  discordantes,  d^sireuz  de  noavellet^,  de  mutation,  et  vindicatifk,  soft 
poor  estre  iiiBiilaireSf  on  pour  tenir  ce  natnrel  de  la  marine.**  —  Senard  tm 
Mary;  Gratwelle  Papen,  Vol.  IV.  p.  129. 

t  *<  Les  Toy%  dn  pass^  ont  est^  forc^  de  traicter  en  rigueur  de  justice  et 
■ffhsion  de  sang  par  Texecution  de  pinsienra  dn  royanfane,  voir  dn  sang 
wjral,  pour  8*a8senier  et  maintenir  lenr  royaslme,  dont  ill  ont  aoqolt  If 
de  tyraoB  et  cmelz."  —  Ibid. 
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To  these  dark  hints  Mary  ever  listened  eagerty. 
Meantime  she  was  harassed  painfully  from  another 
quarter. 

Reginald  Pole,  as  might  have  been  expected  fit>m 
Rflginau       his  temperament,  could  ill  endure  the  delay 

POI0  instote         n    t  •  T-«       1        "I  fT«i        1       •       • 

that  he  alone  of  his  rotum   to  England.      The  hesitation 
of  the  queen  and  the  objections  of  the  Em* 


peror  were  grounded  upon  arguments  which  he  as- 
sured himself  were  fallacious ;  the  English  nation,  he 
continued  to  insist,  was  devoted  to  the  Holy  See ;  so 
far  from  being  himself  unpopular,  the  CamMh  in  the 
rebellion  under  Edward  had  petitioned  for  his  recall, 
and  had  even  designated  him  by  the  forbidden  name 
of  cardinal ;  they  loved  him  and  they  longed  for  him ; 
and,  regarding  himself  as  the  chosen  instrument  of 
Providence  to  repair  the  iniquities  of  Henry  VIIL,  he 
held  the  obstructions  to  his  return  not  only  to  be  mis- 
taken, but  to  be  impious.  The  duty  of  the  returning 
prodigal  was  to  submit ;  to  lay  aside  all  earthly  consid- 
erations —  to  obey  God,  God's  vicegerent  the  Pope, 
and  himself  the  Pope's  representative. 

Mendoza  had  been  sent  by  Charles  to  meet  Pole  on 
his  way  to  Flanders,  and  reason  him  into  modera- 
He  Bends  a  ^^^'  ^^  rctum  the  legate  wrote  himself  to 
[he  BmJ^r  Charlcs's  coufcssor,  commanding  him  to  ex* 
Sristijm "  plain  to  his  master  the  sin  which  he  was 
eonduct.  committing.  "  The  objection  to  his  going  to 
England,"  as  Pole  understood,  "was  the  supposed 
danger  of  an  outbreak.  Were  the  truth  as  the  Em- 
peror feared,  the  queen's  first  duty  would  be,  neverthe- 
less,  to  God,  her  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  the  mill- 
ions of  her  subjects  who  were  perishing  in  separation 
from  the  Church ;  for  no  worldly  policy  or  carnal  re* 
«pect  ought  she  to  defer  for  a  moment  to  apply  a 
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remedy  to  so  monstrous  a  calamity.^  But  the  danger 
was  imaginary  —  or,  rather,  such  danger  as  there  was, 
arose  from  the  opposite  cause.  The  right  of  the  queen 
to  the  throne  did  not  rest  on  an  act  of  parliament ;  it 
rested  on  her  birth  as  the  lawful  child  of  the  lawful 
marriage  between  Heniy  and  Catherine  of  Arragon. 
Parliament,  he  wa^  informed,  would  affirm  the  marriage 
legitimate,  if  nothing  was  said  about  the  Pope ;  but, 
unless  the  Pope's  authority  was  first  recog-  Thequemto 
nised,  parliament  would  only  stultify  itself;  StEfpoST 
the  Papal  dispensation  alone  made  valid  a  con-  *«"*«°>**- 
nexion  which,  if  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  dispense,  was 
mcestuous,  and  the  offspring  of  it  illegitimate.  God 
had  made  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  kingdom  de- 
pendent on  submission  to  the  Holy  See,*  and  for  par- 
liament to  interfere  and  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject  would  be  but  a  fresh  act  of  schism  and  diso- 
bedience." 

The  original  letter,  being  in  our  own  State  Paper 
Office,  was  probably  given  by  the  confessor  to  Charles, 
and  by  Charles  sent  over  to  England.  Most  logical 
it  was;  so  logical  that  it  quite  outwitted  the  pcdedoesfh* 
intention  of  the  writer.  While  it  added  to  S^SuSg 
the  queen's  distress,  it  removed,  nevertheless,  ■'*^*«*- 
all  objections  which  might  have  been  raised  by  the 
anti-papal  party  against  the  act  to  legitimatize  her.    So 

1  **  Quanto  grave  peccato  et  irreparabil  danno  eia  il  differir  oosa  chs 
pertenga  alle  salute  di.  tante  anime,  le  quale  mentre  quel  regno  sta  disnnito 
dalla  Chiesa,  si  trovano  in  manifesto  pericolo  della  loro  dannatione."  — 
Pole  to  the  Emperor's  Confessor:  MS  Germany,  bundle  16,  State  Paper 
Office. 

'  God,  he  said,  had  joined  the  title  to  the  crown,  "•  con  Tobedientia  della 
Sede  Apostolica,  che  levata  qnesta  viene  a  cader  in  tutto,  quella  n»n  essendo 
eUa  legitime  herede  del  regno,  se  non  per  la  legitimation  del  matrimonk 
della  regina  sua  madre,  et  questa  non  valendo  senon  per  rautorita  el  ditM 
dd  Papa.*'  —  n>id. 
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long  as  there  was  a  fear  that,  bj  a  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Divorce  between  her  father  and  mother,  the  Pope's 
authority  might  indirectly  be'  admitted,  some  difiScoItj 
was  to  be  anticipated ;  as  a  new  assertion  of  English 
independence,  it  could  be  carried  with  unanimous 
alacrity. 

What  parliament  would  or  would  not  consent  tOy 
however,  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  mystery.  The  ad- 
vice  of  the  Emperor  on  the  elections  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  followed.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  a 
sovereign  who  was  unable  to  control  her  council  was  in 
no  position  to  dictate  to  constituencies.  There  were 
no  circulars  to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties,  such  as 
Northumberland  had  issued,  or  such  as  Mary  herself, 
a  year  later,  was  able  to  issue ;  while  the  unusual 
number  of  members  returned  to  the  Lower  House  — 
TheeiActioDa  four  hundred  and  thirty,  it  will  be  seen, 
pieted.  voted  ou  One  great  occasion  —  shows  that 
the  issue  of  writs  had  been  on  the  widest  scale.  On 
the  whole,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  fairest  election  which 
had  taken  place  for  many  years.  In  the  House  of 
The  qnoen  Lords  the  cjcctiou  of  the  Reforming  bishops 
^illJSg*'  ^^^  *^®  restoration  of  their  opponents  —  the 
thaLcnrdfl.  death,  imprisonment,  or  disgrace  of  three 
noblemen  on  the  Reforming  side,  and  the  return  to 
public  life  of  the  peers  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had 
habitually  absented  themselves,  had  restored  a  con- 
servative majority.  How  the  representatives  of  the 
people  would  conduct  themselves  was  the  anxious  and 
all-agitating  question.  The  queen,  however,  could 
console  herself  with  knowing  that  Protestantism,  as  a 
system  of  belief,  had  made  its  way  chiefly  among  the 
young  ;  the  votes  were  with  the  middle-aged  and  tht 
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The  session  opened  on  the  5th  of  October  with  the 
ancient  fbmi,  so  long  omitted,  of  the  mass  of  p^rUaiMBi 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Two  Protestant  bishops.  Jeouoiilabto 
Taylor  of  Lincoln  and  Harley  of  Hereford,  wmotad. 
who  had  been  left  as  yet  undisturbed  in  their  sees,  on 
the  service  commencing,  rose  and  went  out;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  return.  Two  prebendaries,  Alex- 
ander Nowel  and  Doctor  Tregonwell,  had  been  re* 
turned  to  the  Lower  House ;  Nowel  as  a  member  of 
c<mvoeation  was  declared  ineligible ;  ^  Tregonwell  be- 
ing a  layman  was  on  consideration  allowed  to  retain 
his  seat.  These  were  the  only  ejections  which  can  be 
spedfically  traced,  and  the  silence  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  making  the  worst  of  Mary's  conduct,  maj 
be  taken  to  prove  that  they  did  not  know  of  anj 
more.^  The  Houses  purged  of  these  elements  then 
settled  to  their  work ;  and  plunging  at  once  into  the 
great  question  of  the  time,  the  Commons  came  to  an 
instant  understanding  that  the  lay  owners  of  Church 
lands  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  tenures  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever. 

^  **  Friday,  October  13,  it  was  declared  bj  the  commissioners  that  Alex. 
Nowel,  being  prebendary  in  Westminster,  and  thereby  having  a  voice  in 
the  Convocation  House,  cannot  be  a  member  of  this  Honse,  and  so  agreed 
by  the  House."  —  Common*  Journal^  1  Maiy. 

s  Burnet  and  other  Protestant  writers  are  loud-voiced  with  eloquent  gen- 
eralities on  the  interference  with  the  elections,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
Beftvming  members;  but  of  interference  with  the  elections  they  can  pro- 
duce no  evidence,  and  of  members  ejected  they  name  no  more  than  tha 
two  bishops  and  the  two  prebends.  Noailles,  indeed,  who  had  opportunities 
of  knowing,  says  something  on  both  points.  '*Ne  fault  douter,  sire,"  he 
wrote  to  the  King  of  France,  **  que  la  dicte  dame  n*obtienne  presque  tout 
ee  qn*elle  vouldra  en  ce  parlement,  de  tant  qu*elle  a  faict  fkire  election  de 
oenbc  qui  pourvont  estre  en  sa  faveur,  et  jetter  quelques  uns  2i  elle  sus- 
pects.*' The  queen  had  probably  done  what  she  could;  but  the  influence 
which  she  could  exercise  must  obviously  have  been  extremely  small,  and 
tiie  event  showed  that  the  ambassador  was  entirely  wrong  in  his  expecttp 
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Commeudone,  on  returning  to  Rome,  had  disre- 
garded his  obligations  to  secresy,  and  had  related  all 
that  the  Queen  had  said  to  him  in  the  open  Consistorjr; 
from  the  Consistory  the  account  travelled  back  to  Bng- 
land,  and  arrived  inopportunely  at  the  opening  of  par- 
liament The  fatal  subject  of  the  lands  had  been 
spoken  of,  and  the  Queen  had  expressed  to  Commen- 
done  her  intention  to  restore  them,  if  possible,  to  the 
Church*  The  council  cross-questioned  her,  and  she 
The  queen  if  could  neither  deny  her  words  nor  explain 
SteraSiJi"''  them  away;  the  Commons  first,  the  Lords 
^ut^  immediately  after,  showed  her  that,  whatever 
SSrw^  might  be  her  own  hopes  or  wishes,  their 
reetorad,       miuds  ou  that  poiut  were  irrevocably  fixed.^ 

No  less  distinct  were  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
Nor  the  an-  Lower  Housc  OU  the  Papacy.  The  audior- 
SSpX^'w-  i*y  of  ^^^  Pope,  as  understood  in  England, 
eetabUflhed,    ^j^g  ^^^^  ^  qucstiou  of  doctriue,  uor  was  the 

opposition  to  it  of  recent  origin.  It  had  been  thrown 
off  after  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  for  centuries,  and 
a  victory  ^  so  hardly  won  was  not  to  be  lightly  parted 
with.  Lord  Paget  warned  the  queen  that  Pole's  name 
must  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned,  or  some  unwelcome 
resolution  about  him  would  be  immediately  passed ; ' 

1  Benard  to  Charles  V.,  October  19 :  RolU  Boute  M8S. 

>  Even  the  most  reaction  aiy  cleigy,  men  like  Abbot  Feckenham  and 
Doctor  Boome,  had  no  desire,  as  jet,  to  be  reunited  to  Rome.  In  a  8ia- 
cnssion  with  Ridley  in  the  Tower,  on  the  real  presence,  Feckenham  argved 
that  forty  years  before  all  the  world  was  agreed  about  it.  Forty  yeata  ago, 
said  Ridley,  all  held  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  supreme  head  of  the 
Universal  Church.  What  then?  was  Master  Feckenham  beginning  to  say; 
but  Master  Secretary  (Bourne)  took  the  tale,  and  said  that  was  a  positives 
law.  A  positive  law,  quoth  Ridley;  he  would  not  have  it  so;  he  chal- 
lenged it  by  Christ's  own  word,  by  the  words,  '*  Thou  art  Peter;  thou  art 
Cephas.**  Tush,  quoth  Master  Secretaiy,  it  was  not  counted  an  artida  tl 
•nr  fiuth.  —  Foxe,  Vol.  YI. 

*  Ranald  to  Charles  V.,  October  28:  BoUt  Bouse  MBS, 
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and  she  was  in  hourly  dread  that  before  thej  would 
consent  to  anything,  Ihey  would  question  her  whether 
she  would  or  would  not  maintain  the  royal  supremacy.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  if  no  difficulties  were  raised  about 
the  Pope  or  the  Church  lands,   the  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, bpth  among  Lords  and  Commons,  BattiMAet 
showed  a  general  disposition  to  reestablish  S^^i^l^' 
rdi^on  in  the  condition  in  which  Henry  left  «•»**«»*» 
it  —  provided,  that  is  to  say,  no  penalties  were  to 
atlaidi  to  nonconformity ;  and  the  Houses  were  ready 
also  to  take  the  step  so  much  deprecated  by  Pole,  and 
pass  a  measure  legitimatizing  the  queen,  pro-  ^^  ^^ 
vided  no  mention  was  to  be  made  of  the  ?£Svl#i> 
Papal  dispensation.    Some  difierence  of  opin-  *°'^' 
ion  on  the  last  point  had  shown  itself  in  the  House  of 
Commons,'  but  the  legate's  ingenuity  had  removed  all 
serious  obstacles. 

Again  parliament  seemed  determined  that  the  Act 
of  Succession,  and  the  will  of  Henry  VHI.,  should 
not  be  tampered  with,  to  the  disfavour  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  singular  that  Renard,  and  probably  therefore 
Mary,  were  unaware  of  the  position  in  which  Elizabeth 
was  placed  towards  the  crown.     They  imagined  that 
her  only  title  was  as  a  presumptively  legitimate  child ; 
that  if  the  Act  of  Divorce  between   Catherine  of 
Arragon  and  Henry  was  repealed,  she  must  then,  as  a 
bastard,  be  cut  off  from  her  expectations.     Had  Eliza- 
beth's prospects  been  liable  to  be  affected  by  miatbeth't 
the '  legitimization   of  her  sister,  the  queen  SlS^^Sr^ 
woold  have  sued  as  vainly  for  it  as  she  sued  fajtwftnd* 
afterwatds  in  favour  of  her  husband.     With  ^**** 
immixed  mortification  Renard  learnt  that  EUzabeth* 

1  Benaid  to  Charles  V.,  October  IS:  BolU  Eome  M8& 
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in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  been  as  illo^timate  as 
Mary,  and  that  her  place  in  the  order  of  succession 
rested  on  her  father's  will.  He  flattered  himself,  at 
first,  that  Henry's  dispositions  could  be  set  aside ;  ^ 
but  he  very  soon  found  that  there  was  no  present  hope 
of  it. 

These  general  features  of  the  temper  of  parliament 
were  elicited  in  conversation  in  the  first  few  days  of 
the  session.  The  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  during  the 
same  days,  was  released  from  her  attainder,  Courtenay 
was  restored  in  blood,  and  a  law,  similar  to  that  with 
which  Somerset  commenced  his  Protectorate,  repealed 
Vreason  acts  ^^  ^^^^  treasou  acts,  restricted  the  definition 
J5SSS^*  <>f  treason  within  the  limits  of  the  statute  of 
TMtricted.  Edward  III.,  and  relieved  the  clergy  of  the 
recent  extensions  of  the  Premunire.  The  queen  gave 
her  assent  to  these  three  measures  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber; and  there  was  then  an  interval  of  three  Asm^ 
during  which  the  bishops  were  consulted  on  the  view 
taken  by  parliament  of  the  queen's  legitimacy.  Re- 
nard  told  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Thirlby,  that  they 
must  bend  to  the  times,  and  leave  the  Pope  to  his  for- 
tunes. They  acted  on  the  ambassador's  advice.  An 
TbeAetof     act  was  passcd,  in  which  the  marriage  from 

UlTOroe  D6-  1  •   1        1  111 

twwnHeniy  which  the  Queen  was  sprung,  was  declared 
ineofAm-  vahd,  and  the  Popes  name  was  not  men- 
pealed.  tioncd ;  but  the  essential  point  being  se- 
cured, the  fi*amers  of  the  statute  were  willing  to  grat- 
ify their  mistress  by  the  intensity  of  the  bitterness 
with  which  the  history  of  the  divorce  was  related.' 
The  bishops  must  have  been  glad  to  escape  from  so 
mortifying  a  subject,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
more  congenial  subject  of  religion. 

1  Renard  to  Charles  V.,  October  21:  Boa$  Bome  MBA 
s  1  Mary,  cap.  1. 
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As  soon  as  the  disposition  of  parliament  had  been 
generally  ascertained,  the  restoration  of  the  mass  was 
first  formally  submitted,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to 
the  clergy  of  convocation. 

The  bench  had  been  purged  of  dangerous  elements. 
The  Lower  House  contained  a  small  fraction  conTocatiwi 

A  -Tfe  '  .  1  1  .  meets  to 

or  Frotestants  lust  large  enough  to  permit  a  consider  the 

•'_  *=»  °.  ,  ,     .      restoration 

controversy,  and  to  ensure  a  tnumph  to  their  of  thenuM. 
Antagonists.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a  sermon 
from  Harpsfeld,  then  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  which,  in  a  series  of  ascending  antitheses,  North- 
umberland was  described  as  Holofernes,  and  Mary  as 
Judith ;  Northumberland  was  Haman,  and  Mary  was 
Esther ;  Northumberland  was  Sisera,  and  Mary  was 
the  mother  in  Israel.  Mary  was  the  sister  who  had 
chosen  the  better  part :  religion  ceased  and  slepii^imtil 
Mary  arose  a  virgin  in  Israel,  and  with  the  mother  of 
God  Mary  might  sing,  "  Behold,  from  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed."  The  trumpet  hav- 
ing thus  sounded,  the  lists  were  drawn  for  Anecciesias. 
the  combat;  the  bishops  sat  in  their  robes,  ment. 
the  clergy  stood  bareheaded,  and  the  champions  ap- 
peared. Hugh  Weston,  Dean  of  Windsor,  Dean  of 
Westminster  afterwards,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Moreman, 
and  the  preacher  Harpsfeld  undertook  to  defend  the 
real  presence  against  Phillips  Dean  of  Rochester, 
Philpot,  Cheny,  Aylmer,  and  Young. 

The  engagement  lasted  for  a  week.     The  reforming 
theologians  fought  for  their  dangerous  cause  The  dirone- 
bravely  and  temperately  ;  and  Weston,  who  ing  a  form 
was  at  once  advocate  and  prolocutor,  threw  in  the  de- 
down  his  truncheon  at  last,  and  told  Philpot  ciergy, 
-that  he  was  meeter  for  Bethlehem  than  for  a  company 
of  grave  and  learned  men,  and  that  he  should  come  no 
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more  into  their  house.^  The  orthodox  thus  ruled 
themselves  the  victors :  but  beyond  the  doors  of  the 
Convocation  House  thej  did  not  benefit  their  cause. 
The  dispute,  according  to  Renard,  resolved  itsdf,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  laity,  into  scandalous  railing  and  re* 
crimination ;  ^  the  people  were  indignant ;  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  disgusted  and  dissatisfied,  re* 
sumed  the  discussion  among  themselves,  as  more  com- 
petent to  conduct  it  with  decency.  In  eight  days  the 
utnaM-  various  chancres  introduced  by  Edward  VI. 
House  of  werc  argucd  m  the  House  ot  Commons,  and 
andeondod-  poiuts  Were  treated  of  there,  said  Benard, 
ofthemaas.  which  a  general  council  could  scarcely  re- 
solve. At  length,  by  a  majority,  which  exceeded  Gar- 
diner's most  sanguine  hopes,  of  850  against  80^  the 
mass  was  restored,  and  the  clergy  were  required  to 
return  to  celibacy.* 

The  precipitation  with  which  Somerset,  Cranmer^ 
and  Northumberland  had  attempted  to  carry  out  th^ 
Reformation,  was  thus  followed  by  a  natural  recoil. 
Protestant  theology  had  erected  itself  into  a  system 
of  intolerant  dogmatism,  and  had  crowded  the  gaols 
with  prisoners  who  were  guilty  of  no  crime  but  Non- 
conformity ;  it  had  now  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  injus- 
tice, and  was  superseded  till  its  teachers  had  grown 
wiser.  The  first  parUament  of  Mary  was  indeed  more 
Protestant,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  than  the 
statesmen  and  divines  of  Edward.  While  the  House 
Nonoon.  of  Commous  reestablished  the  Catholic  ser- 
howeT«r*  an  viccs,  they  decided,  after  long  consideration, 
punished,      that  uo   puuishmeut   should   be  infiicted  on 

1  Report  of  the  Dispatatioii  in  the  Convcication  House.  —  Fozey  ?'qL  T 
p.  895. 
s  Benard  to  Charles  Y.,  October  28:  itotti  Eotm  M88. 
*  nild.|  November  8. 
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those  who  declined  to  attend  those  sendees.^  There 
was  to  be  no  Pope,  no  persecution,  no  restoration  of 
the  abbey  lands,  —  resolutions,  all  of  them  disagreea- 
ble to  a  reactionary  court.  On  the  Spanish  marriago 
both  Lords  and  Commons  were  equally  im-  parBaawnt 
practicable.  The  Catholic  noblemen  —  the  th?§S!toh 
Earls  of  Derby,  Shrewsbury,  Bath,  and  Sus-  ""•"^dT 
sex  were  in  the  interest  of  Courtenay.  The  chancellor 
had  become  attached  to  him  in  the  Tower  when  they 
were  fellow  prisoners  there  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Rochester, 
Sir  Francis  Englefield,  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave,  the 
queen's  tried  and  &ithftil  officers  of  the  household, 
went  with  the  chancellor.  Never,  on  any  subject,  was 
tliere  greater  unanimity  in  England  than  in  the  disap- 
proval  of  Philip  as  a  husband  for  the  queen,  and,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  the  Lower  House  had  a  petition 
in  preparation  to  entreat  her  to  choose  fiom  among 
her  subjects. 

•  To  Courtenay,  indeed,  Mary  might  legitimately  ob- 
ject.    Since  his  emancipation  from  the  Tower  he  had 
wandered  into  folly  and  debauchery ;  he  was  vain  and 
inexperienced,   and   his   insolence  was  kept  in  check 
only  by  the  quality  so  rare  in  an  Englishman,  of  per- 
sonal timidity.     But  to  refuse    Courtenay  was  one 
thing,  to  fasten  her  choice  on  the  heir  of  a  foreign 
kingdom  was  another.     Paget  insisted,  indeed,  that,  as 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  contracted  to  the  Fi«rtaioiM 
Dauphin,  unless   Enfi^land   could  strengthen  tii«eoniMs. 
herself  With  a  connexion   of  corresponding  aweoiw. 
strength,  the  union  of  the  French  and  Scottish  crowns 
was  a  menace  to  her  liberties.^    But  the   argument, 
Aongh  important  in  itself,  was  powerless  against  the 

1  Senard  to  ChariM  V., Decembers*.  RcHU  Hcnat  M88, 
s  Benaid. 
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aniversal  dread  of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  soy<* 
ereign,  and  it  availed  only  to  provide  Mary  with  an 
answer  to  the  protests  and  entreaties  of  her  other 
ministers. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  confirmed  her  in  her  obstinacy,  and 
allowed  her  to  persuade  herself  that,  in  following  her 
own  inclination,  she  was  consulting  the  interests  of  her 
subjects.  Obstinate,  at  any  rate,  she  was  beyond  all 
reach  of  persuasion.  Once  only  she  wavered,  after 
her  resolution  was  first  taken.  Some  one  had  told  her 
that,  if  she  married  Philip,  she  would  find  herself  the 
stepmother  of  a  large  family  of  children  who  had  come 
into  the  world  irregularly.  A  moral  objection  she  was 
always  willing  to  recognise.  She  sent  for  Renard,  and 
Mary  again  conjurcd  him  to  tell  her  whether  the  prince 
If  PMH^a  was  really  the  good  man  which  he  had  de- 
good  nuiD ;  scribed  him  ;  Renard  assured  her  that  he  was 
the  very  paragon  of  the  world. 

She  caught  the  ambassador's  hand. 

"  Oh  I  "  she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  speak  as  a  subject 
whose  duty  is  to  praise  his  sovereign,  or  do  you  speak 
as  a  man  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  may  take  my  life,"  he  answered,  "  if 
you  find  him  other  than  I  have  told  you." 

"  Oh  that  I  could  but  see  him  I  "  she  said. 

She  dismissed  Renard  gratefully.  A  few  days  after 
she  sent  for  him  again,  when  she  was  expecting  the 
petition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Lady  Clar- 
ence," one  of  the  queen's  attendants,  was  the  only 
other  person  present.  The  holy  wafer  was  in  the 
room  on  an  altar,  which  she  called  her  protector,  her 
iSuifl^^e  g"^^®»  ^^^  adviser.^  Mary  told  them  that 
wnjatoT       she  spent  her  days  and  nights  in  tears  and 

1  '*  Elle  I'avoit  touJQjars  invoqu^  comme  son  protecteur,  oondactonr,  tl 
eowwaiear.**  —  Renard  to  Charles  Y.,  October  31 :  RolU  Houu  M88. 
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prayers   before   it,  imploring  God  to   direct  guidance, 

I  J  1  1*1  <  •  *nd  beliefM 

her ;  and  as  she  was  speaking  her  emotions  that  she  ym 
overcame  her ;  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  answer.  " 
with  Renard  and  Lady  Clarence  at  her  side,  and  the 
three  together  before  the  altar  sang  the  "  Veni  Crea- 
tor.*' The  invocation  was  heard  in  the  breasts  from 
which  it  was  uttered.  As  the  chant  died  into  silence, 
Mary  rose  from  the  ground  as  if  inspired,  and  an- 
nounced the  divine  message.  The  Prince  of  Spain 
was  the  chosen  of  Heaven  for  the  virgin  queen ;  if 
miracles  were  required  to  give  him  to  her,  there  was  a 
stronger  than  man  who  would  work  them ;  the  malice 
of  the  world  should  not  keep  him  from  her  ;  she  would 
cherish  him  and  love  him,  and  him  alone ;  and  never 
thenceforward,  by  a  wavering  thought,  would  she  give 
him  cause  for  jealousy.^ 

It  was  true  that  she  had  deliberately  promised  not  to 
do  what  she  was  now  resolved  on  doing,  but  that  was 
no  matter. 

The  Commons'  petition  was  by  this  time  ready,  but 
the  agitation  of  the  last  scene  brought  on  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart  which  for  the  time  enabled  the  queen  to 
decline  to  receive  it ;  while  Renard  assailed  Noyember. 
the  different  ministers,  and  extracted  from  SuwSg- 
them  their  general  views  on  the  state  of  the  ^^  «""Mstt. 
country,  and  the  measures  which  should  be  pursued* 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  he  found  relaxing  in  his 
zeal  for  Rome,  and  desiring  a  solid  independent  Gardiner, 
English  government,  the  reenactment  of  the  to  the  Pope 

•  .•  t  fl  Ai*  i*«  and  dlshk- 

SIX  articles,  and  an  Angucan  religious  tyranny  ing  spain, 
supported  by  the  lords  of  the  old  blood.     Nobles  and 
people  were  against  the  Pope,  Gardiner  said,  Desires  to 

J  •      .   o       •  •    J.      n  /»ii  ^         establish  an 

and  against  foreign  interference  01  all  sorts ;  independent 
Mary    could    not    marry  Philip   without    a  A^gSioankm 

1  Benard  to  Charles  V.,  October  ai:  RoUs  House  JfSS. 
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Papal  dispensation,  which  must  be  kept  secret;  the 
country  would  not  tolerate  it ;  ^  the  French  would 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  and  the  Spanish 
alliance  would  give  them  the  game ;  there  would  be 
a  cry  raised  that  Spanish  troops  would  be  introduced 
to  inflict  the  Pope  upon  the  people  by  force.  If  thie 
Emperor  desired  the  friendship  of  England,  he  would 
succeed  best  by  not  pressing  the  connexion  too  dose. 
Political  marriages  were  dangerous.  Cromwell  tied 
Henry  VIII.  to  Aiine  of  Cleves ;  the  marriage  lasted 
a  night,  and  destroyed  him  and  his  policy.  Let  the 
qeeen  accept  the  choice  of  her  people,  marry  Courte- 
nay,  send  Elizabeth  to  the  Tower,  and  extirpate  heresjr 
with  fire  and  sword. 

These  were  the  views  of  Gardiner,  from  whom 
Renard  turned  next  to  Paget. 

If  the  queen  sent  Elizabeth  to  the  Tower,  Lord 
Paget  said,  her  life  would  not  be  safe  for  a  day.  Paget 
jftiget  would  wished  her  to  be  allowed  to  choose  her  own 

ietthequ66ii 

marry  PhiUp,  husband  :  but  she  must  first  satisfy  parliament 

but  8b6  must"  ,  ,  .  .  « 

recognise       that  shc  had  no  intention  of  tampering  with 

BUzabeth 

who  may'  the  successioii.  Should  shc  die  without  chi'l- 
Courtenay.  drcu,  the  couutry  must  not  be  left  exposed 
to  claims  from  Spain  on  behalf  of  Philip,  or  from 
France  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  His  own 
advice,  therefore,  was,  that  Mary  should  frankly  ac- 
knowledge her  sister  as  her  presumptive  successor ; 
Elizabeth  might  be  married  to  Courtenay,  arid,  in  de- 
fault of  heirs  of  her  own  body,  it  might  be  avowed 
and  understood  that  those  two  should  be  king  and 
queen.     Could  she  make  up  her  mind  to  this  course, 

1  **  II  fauldra  obtenir  dispense  da  Pape,  pour  le  pareDtage,  qui  ne  ponnrm 
Mtre  publique  ains  secrete,  autrement  le  peuple  se  revolterott,  poor  Tinie- 
feorit^  du  Pape  qu'il  ne  veolt  admettre  et  revoir.**  —  Benaird  to  Charles  V. 
Korember  9:  Ro(k  Home  MBB. 
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eoiiM  she  relinqoish  lier  dreams  of  restoring  the  «ii« 
thority  of  the  Pope,  of  meddling  with  the  Ohureh 
lands,  and  interfering -vrith  the  liberties  of  her  people, 
she  might  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  country,  and  her 
personal  inclinations  would  not  be  interfered  with.^ 

Both  the  lines  of  conduct  thus  sketched  were  con- 
sistent    and  fntellrgible,  and   either  might  have  been 
successfully  followed.     But   neither  the   one  noi  the 
other  satisfied  Mary.    She  would  have  Philip,  BntMaiy 
she  would  hare  the  Pope,  and  she  would  not  bothop^p 
recognise  her  sister.   If  she  insisted  on  choos-  Kje**MMi 
mg  a  husband  for  herself,  she  felt  it  would  be  JJ^mJJ^ 
di£Scult  to  refuse  her ;  her  object  was  to  sur-  ^^ 
prise  the  council  into  committing  themselves,  and  she 
succeeded.     On  the  8th   of  November,   when  they 
were  in  session  in  a  room  in  the  palace,  Renard  pre- 
sented Mary  in  the  Emperor's  name  with  a  formal  offer 
of  Philip's  hand,  and  requested  a  distinct  answer.  Yes 
or  no.     The  queen  said  she  would  consult  her  minis- 
ters, and  repaired  in   agitation  to  the  council-rooml' 
Distrusting  one  another,  unprepared  for  the  sudden  de- 
mand, and  unable  to  consult  in  her  presence,  sbesnrpriaea 
1he  Ijords  made  some  answer,  which  she  in-  iBtoan«B. 
terpreted  into  acquiescence :  Mary  returned  ^oieaceoM. 
radiant  with  joy,  and  told  the  ambassador  that  his  pro- 
posal was  accepted. 

A  momentary  lull  followed,  .dnring  which  Thomas 
Granmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lady  i^dyjane 
Jane  Grey,  Lord  Guilford,  Lord  Ambrose,  mer,knd:the 

1    T         1     TT  Tx      11  1  n  ^  oung  Dad- 

*and  Lord  Henry  Dudley  were   taken  from  ieysapetrtaii, 
the  Tower  on  foot  to  the  Guildhall,  and  were  demagd. 
there  tried,  found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  sentenced 

1  Renard  to  Charles  Y.,  Norember  4:  RoOt  House  MSS, 

s  M  Visage  intimid^  et  gestei  tremblaiur.**  — Renard-^  duolM  Y.:  Rolk 

M8S. 
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to  die.  Lady  Jane  the  queen  still  intended  to  spare » 
the  Dudleys  she  meant  to  pause  upon.  Cranmer,  in  a 
grave,  mild  letter,  explained  what  his  conduct  had 
been  with  respect  to  his  so-called  .treason;  but  hh 
story,  creditable  to  him  as  it  was,  produced  no  effect ; 
ciiMun^  Cranmer  was  immediately  to  be  put  to  death. 
bat  escapes    That  was  the  first  intention,  though  it  was 

wVft  tune  Dy 

•oeident-  found  ncccssary  to  postpone  his  fate  through 
a  superstitious  scruple.  The  archbishop  had  received 
the  pallium  from  Rome,  and,  until  degraded  by  apos- 
tolic autliority,  he  could  not,  according  to  Catholic  rule, 
be  condemned  by  a  secular  tribunal.  But  there  was 
no  intention  of  sparing  him  at  the  time  of  his  trial ;  in 
a  few  days,  Renard  wrote  on  the  17th  of  November, 
"  the  archbishop  "  will  be  executed ;  and  Mary,  tri- 
umphant, as  she  behoved  herself,  on  the  question  near- 
est to  her  heart,  had  told  him  that  the  melancholy 
which  had  weighed  upon  her  from  childhood  was  roU- 
ihe  queen  ^^g  away ;  shc  had  never  yet  known  the 
•SfSSu^to  >neaning  of  happiness,  and  she  was  about  to 
be  happy.      j^^  rewarded  at  last.^ 

The  struggle  had  told  upon  her.  She  was  looking 
aged  and  worn,^  and  her  hopes  of  children,  if  she  mar^ 
ried,  were  thought  extremely  small.  But  she  consid- 
ered that  she  had  won  the  day,  and  was  now  ready 
to  face  the  Commons;  the  House  had  chafed  at  the 
delay :  they  had  talked  largely  of  their  intentions ;  if 
the  queen's  answer  was  unsatis&ctory,  they  would 
The  Speaker  dissolve  thcmselvcs,  thcv  said,  and  return  to 

yreeents  a  .  '  •/  ' 

Etftionfrmn  their  coimties.     On  the  16th  of  November  a 
e  House  of 

OMamoM      message  was  brought  that  the  Speaker  would 
at  last  be  admitted  to  the  presence.     The 

1  Benard  to  Charles  V.,  November  17:  Bdk  Hmut  M38. 
•  **  Fort  envieilUe  et  ag^."— NoAiUes. 
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interview  which  followed,  Maiy  thus  herself  described 
to  Renard.  The  council  were  present;  the  Speaker 
was  introduced,  and  the  queen  received  him  stand- 
ing- 

In  an  oration,  she   said,  replete  to  weariness  with 

fine  phrases  and  historic  precedents,  the  Speaker  re* 
quested  her,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
many.  The  succession  was  perplexed ;  the  Queen  of 
Scots  made  pretensions  to  the  crown ;  and  in  the  event 
of  her  death,  a  civil  war  was  imminent.  Let  her 
Majesty  take  a  husband,  therefore,  and  with  God's 
grace  the  kingdom  would  not  be  long  without  an  heir 
whose  title  none  would  dispute.  Yet,  in  taking  a  bus* 
band,  the  Speaker  said,  her  Majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons trusted  she  would  not  choose  from  abroad.  A 
foreign  prince  had  interests  of  his  own  which  might 
not  be  English  interests ;  he  would  have  command  of 
English  armies,  fleets,  and  fortresses,  and  he  might 
betray  his  trust;  he  might  involve  the  country  in 
wars ;  he  might  make  promises  and  break  them ;  he 
might  carry  her  Highness  away  out  of  the  realm ;  or 
he  might  bring  up  her  children  in  foreign  courts  and 
in  foreign  habits.  Let  her  marry,  therefore,  one  of  her 
own  subjects. 

The  Speaker  was  so  prolix,  so  tedious,  so  confused, 
the  queen  said  —  his  sentences  were  so  long  HewM,iii 
drawn  and  so  little  to  the  purpose  — that  she  ^SX^** 
sat^down  before  he  had  half  finished.    When  **"<«»• 
he  came  to  the  words  ^^  Marry  a  subject,"  she  could 
remam  sUent  no  longer. 

Replies  to  addresses  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
usually  read  by  the  chancellor ;  but,  careless  of  forms, 
•he  again  started  to  her  feet,  and  spoke :  ^  — 

1  JlMUfd  ifl  the  only  authority  fiir  this  tpeech,  iHiich  he  heard  flom  At 
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^For  jour  desire  to  seer  ns  marrie^we  thank.  joxLl 
nMnoMtt  your  desire  to  dictate  to  us  the  consort  whom 
MeAr.  we  shall  choose  we  consider  somewhat  super- 
fluous ;  the  English  parliament  has  not  been  wont  to 
use  such  language  to  their  sovereignSy  and.  where  pri* 
vate  persons  in  such  cases  follow  their  private  tastes, 
sovereigns  may  reasonably  challenge  an:  equal  liberty. 
If  you,  our  Commons,  force  upon  us  a  husband  whom 
we  dislike^  it  may  occasion  the  inconvenience,  of  onx 
death  ;^  if  we  many  where  we  do.  not  love,,  we.  shall 
be  in  our  grave  in  three  months,  and  the  heir  of  whom 
y^stt  speak  will  not  have  been  brought  into  being.  We 
have  heard  much  from,  you  of  the  incommodhaes  which 
may  attend  our^manziage;,  we  have  not  heard  fix>m 
you  of  the  commodities  thereof —  one  of  which  is  of 
some  weight  with  us,  the  commodity,  namely,  of  our 
private  inclination.  We  have  not  forgotten  our  eoro- 
nation  oath.  We  shall  marry  as  God  shall  dired  our 
ehoiee,  to  his  honour  and  to  our  country's  good.*' 

She  would  hear  no  reply*  The  Speaker  was  led  out, 
and  as  he  lefi;  the  room  Arundel  whispered  to  (jar- 
diner  that  he  had  lost  his  office  ;  the  queen  bad  usurped 
it..  At  the  same  moment  the  queen  herself  turned  to 
the  chancellor  —  "I  have  to  thank  you,  my  Lord,, fiir 
fhis  business,"  she  said. 

The  chancellor  swore  in  tears  that  he  was  ionocenl , 
the  Commons  had  drawn  their  petition  themselves; 
for  himself  it  was  true  he  was  well  inclined  tow^^rds 
Courtenay  ;  he  had  known  him  in  the  Tower. 

"And  is  your  having  known  him  in  the  Tower,.** 
she  cried, "  a  reason  that  you  should  think  him  a  fitting 

qveeo.    Translated  by  him  into  French,  and  retranslated  by  mjMlf 
Bni^h,  it  has,  doubtless,  tnffered  much  in  the  process 
I  *'  Oe  MBoii  i^roonrar  riaooaveaient  de  •&  mort  ** 
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husband  for  me  ?  I  wiU  never,  never,  marrj  him  — 
that  I  promise  jou  —  and  I  am  a  woman  of  my  word ; 
wha.t  I  say  I  do." 

**  Choose  where  you  will,"  Gardiner  answered, 
^your  Majesty's  consort  shall  find  in  me  the  roost 
obedient  of  his  subjects. 

^ary  had  now  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and,  resist- 
ing all  efforts  to  check  or  guide  her,  was  making  her 
own  way  with  obstinate  resolution. 

The  ne;xt  point  was  the  succession,  which,  notwith- 
^teuiding  the  humour  of  Parliament,  should  be  xhe  qxmn 
refiiTranged,   if  force   or   skill    could    do    it.  ^^ 
'i^eir^  were  four  possible  claimants  after  her-  ■™»<*"«*<*^ 
self,  she  told  Renard,  and  in  her  own  opinion  the  best 
title  was  that  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.     But  the  country 
ol)j[ected,  and  the  Emperor  would  not  have  the  English 
^wn  &11   to  France.     The  Greys  were   out  of  the 
question,  but  their  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was 
eligible ;  and  there  was  Lady  Lennox,  also,  Sheprefiw 
Pamley*s  mother,   who  perhaps,   after   all,  noxtouw 

othor  com* 

would  be  the  best  choice  that  could  be  made.^  petitoM. 
Elizabeth,  she  was   determined,  should    never,  never 
succeed.     She  had  spoken  to  Paget  about  it,  she  said, 
and  Paget  had  remonstrated ;  Paget  had  said  marry 
her  to  Courtenay,  recognise  her  as  presumptive  heir, 
and  add  a  stipulation,  if  necessary,  that  she  become  a 
Catholic ;  but.  Catholic  or  no  Catholic,  she  Elizabeth 
said,  her  sister  should  never  reign  in  England  g^f 
with  consent  of  hers ;   she  was  a  heretic,  a  hen. 
hypocrite,  and  a  bastard,  and  her  infamous  mother  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
vhe  realm. 

Even  Renard  was  alarmed  at  this  burst  of  passion. 

}  Benaid  to  Charles  V.,  NoTember  38    RoOt  House  M88. 
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He  had  fed  Mary's  suspicions  till  they  were  beyond 
either  his  control  or  her  own ;  and  the  attitude  of  par- 
liament had  lately  shown  him  that,  if  any  step  were 
taken  against  Elizabeth  without  provocation  on  her  part, 
it  would  infinitely  increase  the  difficulty  of  concluding 
the  marriage.  He  was  beginning  to  believe,  and  he 
ventured  to  hint  to  the  queen,  that  Paget's  advice 
might  be  worth  consideration  ;  but  on  this  subject  she 
would  listen  to  nothing. 

Elizabeth  had  hitherto,  when  at  court,  taken  prece- 
dence of  all  other  ladies.  The  queen  now  compelled 
Eiinbethis  her  to  Walk  behind  Lady  Lennox  and  the 
her  piece  Duchcss  of  Suffolk,  as  a  sigu  of  the  meditated 
court;  change  ;^  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  were 

afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  to  her.  But  in  reply  to 
Mary's  derogatory  treatment,  the  young  lords,  knights. 
To  which  the  and  gentlemen  gathered  ostentatiously  roun4 
pSea^th^  the  princess  when  she  rode  abroad,  or  thronged 
2SS?iS  h^  the  levees  at  her  house ;  old-established 
^^^^^'  statesmen  said,  in  Renard's  ear,  that,  let  the 
queen  decide  as  she  would,  no  foreigner  should  reign  in 
England  ;  and  Lord  Arundel  believed  that  Elizabeth's 
foot  was  already  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  A  large 
and  fast  growing  party,  which  included  more  than  one 
Projects  be-  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  now 
fo^d^p'^ng  beginning  to  consider,  as  the  best  escape  from 
the  queen.  phiUp,  that  Courtcnay  had  better  fly  from 
the  court,  taking  Elizabeth  with  him  —  call  round  him 
in  their  joint  names  all  who  would  strike  with  him  for 
English  independence,  and  proclaim  the  queen  de- 
posed. 

^  **  Elle  l*a  faict  quelqaefois  aller  apres  la  Comtesse  de  Lennox,  qn«  I*Mi 
appelle  icy  Madame  Marguerite,  et  Madame  Fran^ise,  qu^est  la  tnsdiolf 
Dvchesse  de  Suffolk."  — Noailles  to  the  King  of  France,  November  30. 
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There  was  uncertainty  about  Elizabeth  herself ;  both 
Noailles  and  ^enard  believed  that  she  would  consent 
to  thi?  dangerous  proposal ;  but  she  had  shown  Courte* 
pay,  hitherto,  no  sign  of  favour ;  while  Courtenay,  on 
bia  side,  complained  that  he  was  frightened  by  her 
haughty  wsiys.  Again,  there  was  a  serious  difficulty 
IQ  Courtenay's  character ;  he  was  too  cowardly  for  a 
dangerous  enterprise,  too  incapable  for  an  intricate  one, 
anj  his  weak  hupiour  made  men  afraid  to  trust  them- 
Hih^  to  a  person  who,  to  save  himself,  might  at  any 
moment  betray  them.  Noailles,  however,  said  emphat- 
ically that,  were  Courtenay  anything  but  what  he  was, 
fajs  mccess  WQul4  be  certain.^ 

The  plot  grew  steadily  into  definite  form.     Devon- 
^Iwe  and  Cornwall  were  prepared  for  insurrection,  and 
^ther,  as  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Courtenay  courtenay 
fiupijy,   Elizabeth   was  to  be   first    carried,  fiusibeuito 
jMeantiipe  the  ferment    of   popular  feeling  countieB. 
showed  in  alarming  symptoms   through  the   surface. 
'The   coijmcij  were  in  continual  quarrel.     Parliament, 
aipq^  the  rebuff  of  the  Speaker,  had  not  grown  more 
jtrapt^ble,  and  awj^ward  questions   began  to  be  asked 
.«^at  a  provision  for  the  married  clergy.     All  had 
J?!^n  already  gained  which  could  be  hoped  for  from  the 
prc^nt  House  of  Commons ;  and,  on  the  6th  p„iiani«it 
q(  I>€|cember,  the  session  ended  in  a  dissolu-  **  diawiTed. 
tiqn.     The  same  day  a  dead  dog  was  thrown  through 
the  window  of  the  presence  chamber  with  ears  cropped, 
^  lialter  about  its  neck,  and  a  label  saying  that  all  the 
priests  ifi  ]Sngland  should  be  hanged. 

Benard,  who,  though   not   admitted,  like   Noailles, 
jbKt9  the  c^^fidence  of  the  conspirators,  yet  knew  the 

1  Noailles  to  the  King  of  Franoe,  December  6. 
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drift  of  public  feeling,  and  knew  also  Arundel's  opin- 
ion of  the  queen's  prospects,  insisted  that  Mary  should 
Benardin-  placc  somo  restraint  upon  herself,  and  treat 
Bii«abeth  her  sistcr  at  least  with  outward  courtesy; 
treated  with    Philip  was   cxpccted   at   Christmas,   should 

courtesy,  to 

ttaowher  nothing  untoward  happen  in  the  interval; 
guard.  and  the  ambassador  prevailed  on  her,  at  last, 

to  pretend  that  her  suspicions  were  at  an  end.  Hia 
own  desire,  he  said,  was  as  great  as  Mary's  that  Eliza* 
beth  should  be  detected  in  some  treasonable  correspond- 
ence  ;  but  harshness  only  placed  her  on  her  guard ;  she 
would  be  less  careful,  if  she  believed  that  she  was  no 
longer  distrusted.  The  princess,  alarmed  perhaps  at 
finding  herself  the  unconsentihg  object  of  dangerous 
schemes,  had  asked  permission  to  retire  to  her  country 
house.  It  was  agreed  that  she  should  go ;  persons  in 
her  household  were  bribed  to  watch  her ;  and  the 
queen,  yielding  to  Renard's  entreaties,  received  her 
when  she  came  to  take  leave,  with  an  appearance  of 
affection  so  well  counterfeited,  that  it  called  out  the 
ambassador's  applause.^  She  made  her  a  present  of 
pearls,  with  a  head-dress  of  sable  ;  and  the  princess,  on 
her  side,  implored  the  queen  to  give  no  more  credit  to 
December,      slaudcrs  agaiust  her.    They  embraced  ;  Eliza- 

Elizabeth         iii/vi  ii  i^ 

withdraws  both  left  the  court ;  and,  as  she  went  out  of 
court.  The    Loudou,  fivo  hundred  gentlemen  formed  about 

qaeen  pre-       «  ,  ^        o      rr\t 

tends  a  re-     her  as  a  Voluntary  escort/     1  here  were  not 

turn  of  a£BBO-  •         o     t  tx  ii  ti 

tion,  wanting  fools,  says  Renard,  who  would  per- 

suade the  queen  that  her  sister's  last  words  were 
honestly  spoken ;  but  she  remembers  too  acutely  the 


1  '^  LaReine  m  ires  bien  disBimnl^,  en  aon  endrokt*'— Renard  to  Chailes 
v.,  December  8:  Bolk  Home  MSB. 
a  Noailles. 
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injuries  which  her  mother  and  herself  suffered  at  Anne 
Boleyn's  hands  ;  and  she  has  a  fixed  con  vie-  Butdetar. 
tion  that  Elizabeth,  unless  she  can  be  first  ^^i^fSf 
disposed  of,  will  be  a  cause  of  infinite  calam-  »^54Wt. 
ities  to  the  realm.^ 


1  BflBaid  to  ChariM  Tm  Deoembtr  8:  Mb  Simm  MBM» 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE   SPANISH  MABRIAGE. 

Thb  fears  of  Renard  and  the  hopes  of  Noailles  weie 
occasioned  by  the  unanimity  of  Catholics  and  heretics 
in  the  opposition  to  the  marriage ;  yet,  so  singular  was 
the  position  of  parties,  that  this  very  unanimity  was 
the  condition  which  made  the  marriage  possible.  The 
The  oathoiio  Catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  were  jealous  of 
S^odLdi^  English  independence,  and,  had  they  stood 
xiage,dant  alouc,  they  would  have  coerced  the  queen 
it  by  foioe,  iuto  au  abandonment  of  her  intentions :  but, 
if  they  dreaded  a  Spanish  sovereign,  they  hated  unor- 
thodoxy  more,  and  if  they  permitted,  or  assisted  in  the 
For  fear  of  schemes  of  the  Reformers,  they  feared  that 
thehandsof  they  might  lose  the  control  of  the  situation 
tijeRefonn-    ^j^^^   ^^^  immediate   object  was   obtained. 

Those  who  were  under  the  influence  of  Gardiner  desired 
to  restore  persecution ;  and  persecution,  which  was  diffi- 
cult with  Mary  on  the  throne,  would  be  impossible 
under  a  sovereign  brought  in  by  a  revolution.  They 
made  a  favourite  of  Courtenay,  but  they  desired  to 
marry  him  to  the  queen,  not  to  Elizabeth :  Crardiner 
told  the  young  earl  that  he  would  sooner  see  him  the 
husband  of  the  vilest  drab  who  could  be  picked  out  of 
the  London  kennels.^ 

Thus,  from  their  murmurs,  they  seemed  to  be  on  the 
edgp  of  rebellion ;  yet,  when  the  point  of  action  camoi 

1  Benard  to  CharleB  T.:  JBofli  Bomm  MSB. 
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they  halted,  oncartam  what  to  do,  unwilling  to  »o- 
qoiesce,  yet  without  resolution  to  resist.  From  i| 
modem  point  of  view  the  wisest  policy  was  that  rec- 
ommended by  Paget  The  claim  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  on  the  throne  unquestionably  made  it  prudent  for 
England  to  strengthen  herself  by  some  powerful 
fixreign  alliance ;  sufficient  precautions  could  be  devised 
fin*  the  security  of  the  national  independence ;  and,  so 
fiu-  from  Enghind  being  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into 
the  war  on  the  Continent,  Lord  Paget  said  that,  if 
England  would  aeccft  Philip  heartily,  the  war  would 
be  al;  aa  ^uL  Elizabeth  of  France  might  marry  Dob 
CarloB,  taking  with  her  the  French  pretensions  to 
Na^as  and  Milan  as  a  dowry.  Anotbeir  French 
prmceaB  might  be  given  to  the  expatriated  Philibert, 
aod  Savoy  and  Piedmoi^t  restored  with  her,  ^^  You," 
Paget  said  to  STojailles,  ^  by  your  Dauphin's  marriage 
Cwfed  us  to  b^  friends  with  the  Scots;  we,  by  our 
qaeea's  marriage^  will  &rce  you  to  be  Sends  with  the 
Gqaperor."  ^ 

Pagel;,  however,  was  detested  as  an  upstart,  and 
det^st^d  still  more  a9  a  Jatitudinari^n ;  he  pag«tisBio«. 
^idd  forw  no  party,  and  .tibe  queen  made  use  SiliSdS 
cif  him  only  to  support  h&t  ii>  her  choice  of  the  *^'"' 
Prince  of  Spain,  as  in  turn  she  would  use  Gardiner  to 
destroy  the  Protestants ;  and  thus  the  two  great  fac- 
tiojEis  in  the  State  neui^ralized  each  other's  comuoting 

pftrtiw  neu* 

action    in    a    matter  in   which    both    were  SaUMeMh 
equally  ansiious;   ai;id  Mary^  although  with  thequMn 
no  remarkable  capacity,  without  friends  and  lO^war- 

A  ^  lie  diet  iPaget  me  Knpoodiot  qu'il  n'estoit  ja  iWeoUog  d'entrer  ea  ii 
gWknde  jalouipe,  «t  que  ioatj^niii  qiie;noiit  lea  amxms  filets  amys  avecquea 
kt  £0coaiogra,4ia  manage  Mrpit  aoBgy  oaoae  que  .pons  serions  amy?  av^P- 
fMi  l*Eiqp«i«iir.*'  ^  NoailUtf  to  :^e  ¥Uoa  i^  i^wee,  Deceinber  26.  CpP' 
pm  a]iO(tb#  letter  of  JJiaefqibffl  88, M^mim  ^s^-  II*  K>*  99^^35^ 
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mined,  if  at  any  moment  she  lost  courage,  was  able  to 
go  her  own  way  in  spite  of  her  subjects. 

The  uncertainty  was,  how  long  so  anomalous  a  state 
of  things  would  continue.  The  marriage  being  once 
decided  on,  Mary  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and 
even  religion  sank  into  the  second  place.  Reginald 
Pole  is  difl-  Pole,  chafing  the  Imperial  bridle  between  his 
the  iDteroste  lips,  vexcd  her,  so  Renard  said,  from  day  to 
chureh         day,  with   his  untimely  importunities;^  the 

should  be  j.        j»  /»  a1_  i  •  t 

postponed  to  restoration  oi  the  mass  gave  mm  no  pleasure 
liagB.  so  long  as  the  papal  legate  was  an  exile ;  and 

in  vain  the  queen  laboured  to  draw  from  him  some  kind 
of  approval.  He  saw  her  only  preferring  carnal  pleas- 
nres  to  her  duly  to  heaven ;  and,  indifferent  himself  to 
all  interests  save  those  of  the  See  of  Rome,  he  was 
irritated  with  the  Emperor,  irritated  with  the  worldly 
schemes  to  which  he  believed  that  his  mission  had  been 
sacrificed.  He  talked  angrily  of  the  marriage.  The 
queen  heard  through  Wotton  the  ambassador  at  Paris, 
that  he  had  said  openly,  it  should  never  take  place ; ' 
while  Peto,  the  Greenwich  friar,  who  was  in  his  train, 
wrote  to  her,  reflecting  impohtely  oh  her  age  and 
adding  scripture  commendations  of  celibacy  as  the 
more  perfect  state.^    It  was  even  feared  that  the  im- 

1  Renard  to  Charles  Y. :  November  14,  Noyember  28,  December  8,  De- 
cember 8,  December  11:  Bolls  House  MSB,  ■ 

s  Renard  to  Charles  V. :  Bolls  House  M88.  The  qneen  wrote  to  Wotton 
to  learn  his  authority.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  Wotton  said,  was  Um 
f^erson  who  had  told  him ;  bat  the  quarter  from  which  the  information 
originally  came,  he  believed,  might  be  relied  on.  —  Wotton  to  the  QUeen 
and  Council:  3£8.  State  Paper  Office. 

s  **  Un  des  principaulx  qn*il  a  avec  lay  qne  se  nomme  William  Peto, 
theologien,  luy  a  escript  lay  donnant  conseil  de  non  se  marrier,  et  vivre  ea 
eelibat;  meslant  en  ses  lettres  plosieurs  allegations  da  Yieux  et  NoBTMni 
Testament,  repetant  z  oa  zii  fois  qn'elle  tombera  en  la  puissanoe  el  senrl- 
tade  du  man,  qa*elle  n*aara  enfkns,  sinon  sonbz  danger  de  sm  vie 
l*ig»  dont  elle  est**  —  Renard  to  Oharles  V.:  TytXw,  Vol.  II.  p.  80ft 
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patient  legate  had  advised  the  Pope  to  withhold  the 
dispensations. 

Mary,  beyond  measure  afflicted,  wrote  to  Pole  at 
last,  asking  wha't  in  his  opinion  she  ought  to  do.  He 
sent  his  answer  through  a  priest,  by  whom  it  could  be 
conveyed  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  First,  he  said, 
she  must  pray  to  God  for  a  spirit  of  counsel  ^  ^^^^^ 
and  fortitude  ;  next,  she  must,  at  all  haz-  ^SA'^iiIiI 
ards,  relinquish  the  name  of  Head  of  the  ^^fjj 
Church ;  and,  since  she  could  trust  neither  {SSSepSon 
peer  nor  prelate,  she  must  recall  parliament,  <>'">•>••»*• 
go  in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  demand 
permission  with  her  own  mouth  for  himself  to  return 
to  England.  The  Holy  See  was  represented  in  his 
person,  and  was  freshly  insulted  in  the  reftlsal  to  re* 
ceive  him ;  the  Pope's  vast  clemency  had  volunteered 
unasked  to  pardon  the  crimes  of  England  ;  if  the  gra- 
cious offer  was  not  accepted,  the  legation  would  be 
cancelled,  the  national  guilt  would  be  infinitely  en- 
hanced. The  Emperor  talked  of  prudence ;  in  the 
service  of  God  prudence  was  madness ;  and,  so  long 
as  the  schism  continued,  her  attempts  at  reform  were 
vanity,  and  her  seat  upon  the  throne  was  usurpation. 
Let  her  tell  the  truth  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  would  hear.^ 

"  Your  Majesty  will  see,"  wrote  Renard,  enclosing 
to  Charles  a  copy  of  these  advices,  "  the  extent  of  the 
Cardinal's  discretion,  and  how  necessary  it  TheBmpeiw 
is  that  for  the  present  he  be  kept  at  a  dis-  t!^i^^^ 
tanco."  The  Pope  was  not  likely  to  reject  JS2J,  w^d* 
the  submission  of  England  at  any  moment,  £^at?di». 
(ate  or  early,  when  England  might  be  pleased  ^SSn^ 
to  offer  it,  and  could    well  afford  to  wait.  «>•"*"■* 

1  Instractiona  of  Cardinal  Pda  to  Thomas  Goldwell:.  OoUm,  MBA 
Mm,  B.  U. 
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Julius  wa3  wiser  thaii  his  legate.  Pole  y[B»  not  rp*, 
called,  but  exhorted  to  patience,  and  a  letter  or  xpes- 
sage  &pm  Rome  cooled  llfary's  anxieties.  Meanwhile 
the  marriage  was  to  he  expedited  with  as  much  spe^d 
as  possible ;  the  longer  the  agitation  continued,  fh^ 
greater  the  danger ;  while  the  winter  was  ^^faypur- 
able  tQ  revolutionary  movements,  and  ariped  rpsi^t- 
ance  to  the  prince's  landing  would  be  unlikely  sq  long 
as  the  season  prevented  large  bodies  of  men  frlcHn 
j^eeping  the  field.^ 

The  Emperor,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
i%e«iip9ror  cember,  mnt  over  the  draft  c^  a  n^^rriafle 
otu»mv>  treaty;  and  it  the  secunty  th^l;  the  art^ef 
lOoies.  would  be  observed  had  eq^alled  tbi^  f^^rqi  ifi 

which  they  were  conceived,  the  English  might  b&y;^ 
afforded  to  lay  aside  their  s^ms.  Charles  seemed  to 
haye  anticipated  almpsjb  every  point  on  which  the  insu- 
lar jealousy  wjould  be  sensitive.  The  Prince  of  Spaii^ 
should  bear  the  title  of  King  of  England  so  long,  but 
so  long  only  as  the  queen  should  be  alive ;  9i;id  jthe 
queen  should  retain  the  disposal  of  all  affairs  ip  the 
realm,  and  the  admini^ration  of  the  revenues.  Th? 
queen,  in  return,  should  share  PhiUp's  titles,  pi^esent 
and  prospective,  with  the  large  settlement  of  60,00Q{. 
a  year  upon  her  for  her  life.  Don  C^los,  the  prhice'a 
.child  by  his  first  wife,  would,  if  he  lived,  inheirit  Spain, 
Sicily,  the  Italian  provinces,  and  the  Indies.  Bi:^ 
Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries  should  be  :SQt(tled 
on  the  offspring  of  the  English  mfirrlfige,  an4  be 
annes;ed  to  the  English  crown;  and  this  prospect, 
jpplendii^  in  itself,  was  made  more  magnificent  by  jflv^ 
po§§ibnlity  that  Don  Carlos  anight  die.  Under  idl  cqii* 
tingencies,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  several  couq* 
Jries  shoiiild  be  held  inviolate  and  inviolable. 

1  Renard  dwelt  much  on  this  point  as  a  reason  for  haf^a. 
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In  snch  a  treaty  the  Emperor  conferred  everythingi 
and  in  return  received  nothing ;  and  yet,  to  gain  the 
alliance,  a  negotiation  already  commenced  for  the  hand 
of  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  was  relinquished.  The  lib- 
erality of  the  proposals  was  suspicious,  but  they  were 
submitted  to  the  council,  who,  unable  to  refuse  to  con« 
aider  them,  were  obliged  to  admit  that  they  TboSni^iA 

,  ,  •'     add  fite 

were    reasonable.     Five    additional    clauses  eiaoseD,  to 
were  added,  however,  to  which  it  was  in-  murti 


sisted   that  Philip  should  swear  before  the  contract 
should  be  completed  — 

1.  That  no  foreigner,  under  any  circumstances, 
should  be  admitted  to  any  office  in  the  royal  household, 
in  the  army,  the  forts,  or  the  fleet. 

2.  That  the  queen  should  not  be  taken  abroad  with- 
out her  own  consent ;  and  that  the  children  —  should 
children  be  bom  —  should  not  be  carried  out  of  Eng- 
land without  consent  of  Parliament,  even  though 
among' them  might  be  the  heir  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

8.  Should  the  queen  die  childless,  the  prince's  con- 
nexion with  the  realm  should  be  at  an  end. 

4.  The  jewel-house  and  treasury  should  be  wholly 
under  English  control,  and  the  ships  of  war  should  not 
be  removed  into  a  foreign  port. 

6.  The  prince  should  maintain  the  existing  treaties 
between  England  and  France ;  and  England  should 
not  be  involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  the  Empire.^ 

These  demands  were  transmitted  to  Brussels,  where 
they  were  accepted  without  difficulty,  and  further  ob- 
jection could  not  be  ventured  unless  constraint  was 
laid  upon  the  queen.     The  sketch  of  the  treaty,  with 


Treaty  between  Maiy,  Qaeea  of  England,  and  Philip  of 
Spain:  Rymer,  Vol.  VI. 
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tbo^  co&4itionsi  attaclied  to  it^  was  submittedj  tp  iiiicfa 
TbiBimpe^r  of  the  Lords.  and  Commons  as  renjiaine^ 
MdSSeipp  in  London  after  the.  dissolution  of  Parliar 
qiiMy        ment,  and  the  r^ult  was  a  sullen  acquje^ 

agree  to  the 

I9arxil«e.         CenCO. 

An  embassy  was  immediately,  announced  as  to  hiQ 
s^nt  from  Flanders^  Count  Egmont,  M.  de  Couriered, 
the  Count  de  Lalaing,  and  M.  de  Nigry,  Chancellor  o£ 
t)iQ  Golden  Fleecy,  w^re  coming  ov^r  as  plenipol^ii- 
iMquma^r  tjiari^,  of  the.  Emperor.  Secret  messepsejss 
wntftNrfrom  wcnt  off  to  Komc  to.  hapten  the  disp^jjsil- 
ti^e  qpp^  tions  —  a  di^^^tipn  for  Mary  to  many  her 
E^t^  cousin,   ancjl,  a  dispensation  which  also.  wa4 

found  necessary  permitting  the  ceremony  to  te  pej:- 
formed  by  a  bishpp  in  a  ^tate  of  schism.  The  mar- 
riage could  be  i^olemnized  at  once  on  thpir  arrivf^, 
the  amba;ssadop^  standing  as  Philip's  repre3entatiiTec(9 
yrhile  Sir  Philip  Hjpby,  Bonner,  Bedford,  and  Lo^ 
Derby  would  gp  to  Spain  to  receive  the  prince's  oaths, 
and  escort  him  to  England.  Ag^^^  and  agajn  the 
queen  pressed  haste.  Ash-TVednesday  fell  on  the  6th 
of  February,  and  in,  Lent  she  might  not  marry.  Re 
nard  assured  her  thalj  the  prince  i^hould  be  in  h^r  armu^ 
before  Septuagesima,  and  all  her  ti^ls  would  be  Qver. 
The  worst  danger  whicb  he  pow  anticipate^  wi^  from 
some  unpleasant  cplljsion  which  might  arise  b^x  ^e 
B^n^  prince's  Ian,din^;  and  he  had  advised  ^e 
SSSSLro^n  Emperor  to  have  the  Spaniards  whp  would 
£>n  rt^w?'  f^rrp  the  rptinue  selected  for  their  meekness. 
ip'Biettnue.    rpj^gy  would  meet  with   insolence  from  th^e 

Jlngli^h,  which  they  would  not  endure,  if  they  had  th^ 
spirit  to  resent  it;  their  disppsitions,  therefore,  m^9t^ 
be  mild  and  forgiving.! 

I  Reoard  to  Charles  ¥.,  December  11:  BolhBimeMatk 
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And  yet  Benard  coidd  not  hide  from  himself  and 
ib»  Lords  did  not  hide  from  Mary,  that  their  Sngiuidk 
consent  was  passive  only ;  that  their  reluc-  «i«r,  not- 
tanoe  was  vehement  aa  ever.  Bedford  said,  ing. 
if  he  went  to  Spain,  he  most  go  without  attend- 
ance, fca  no  one  would  accompany  him.  Lord  Derby 
refused  to  be  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and  widi 
Sii?  Eidward  Wald^rave  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings 
UAd  ijhe  queen  that  he  would  leave  her  service  if  she 
persisted.  The  seditious  pampMets  which  ^^^ 
wensQSttered  everywhere  created  a  vague  ^^Sj^^^^ 
terFCNT  in  iim  courts  and  the  court  ladies  wept  "■>"°««^« 
and  kviented  in  the  queen's  presence.  The  coundl 
in  a  body  again  ui*ged  her  to  abandon  her  intention. 
The  peers  met  again  to  consider  the  marriage  articles. 
Giardiner  read  th^n  aloud,  and  Lord  Windsor,  a  dull 
Brutus,  who  till  then  had  never  been  known  to  utter 
a  reaaonaUe  word,  exclaimed,  amidst  general  applause, 
*^  You  have  told  us  fine  things  of  the  queen,  and  the 
prince^  a^  the  Emperor ;  what  security  have  we  that 
words  are  more  than  words?"  Corsairs  from  Brest 
and  Rochelle  hovered  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  to 
eatcb  the  couriers  going  to  and  fro  between  Spain  and 
XiOndon  and  Brussels,  and  to  terrify  PhiUp  with  the 
danger  of  the  passage.^  The  Duke  of  Suffolk's  brother 
ax^l  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  had  been  heard  to 
swear  that  th^ey  would  set  upon  him  when  he  landed ; 
and  Renard  began  to  doubt  whether  the  alliance,  after 
1^  was  worth  the  risk  attending  it.^  Mary,  however, 
brave  in  the  midst  of  her  perplexities,  vowed  that  she 


4  *«  Tbe  £Dgli«h,'*  lie  8ai4,  ^  Ktmt  ti  tnOotNs,  li  inooastmntw,  ti  doablM, 
fli  malideox,  et  si  fiidles  k  esmover  qa*il  ne  Be  fault  fier;  et  si  ralluince  eel 
gimde,  aqifl  ts^  eUe  hazardeiise  poor  kt  penonne  de  bob  AtteiBe.*'  —  Re* 
sard  to  Charlee  V.,  Deoenboi  Ui  Mb  Mimte  MBA 
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would  relinquish  her  hopes  of  Philip  onlj  with  her 
life.  An  army  of  spies  watched  Elizabeth  day  and 
night,  and  the  Emperor,  undeterred  by  Renard's  hes- 
itation, encouraged  the  queen's  resolution.  There 
could  be  no  conspiracy  as  yet,  Charles  said,  which 
could  not  be  checked  with  judicious  firmness;  and 
dangerous  persons  could  be  arrested  and  made  secure. 
A  strong  hand  could  do  much  in  Englana,  as  was 
proved  by  the  success  for  a  time  of  the  late  Duke  tj/S 
Northumberland.^ 

The  advice  fell  in  with  Mary's  own  temperament ; 
But  the        she  had  already  been  acting  in  the  spirit  of 

queen  ana        ,  <•-■-»  .       « 

the  Emperor  it.  A  party  of  Protcstauts  met  in  St.  Mat- 
ure, thew's  Church  on  the  publication  of  the  acts 
of  the  late  session,  to  determine  how  far  they  would 
obey  them.  Ten  or  twelve  were  seized  on  the  spot, 
and  two  were  hanged  out  of  hand.*  The  queen  told 
Hastings  and  Waldegrave  that  she  would  endure  no 
opposition  ;  they  should  obey  her  or  they  should  leave 
the  council.  She  would  raise  a  few  thousand  men, 
The  queen  she  said,  to  keep  her.  subjects  in  order,  and 
money  and     she  would  havc  a  thousaud  Flemish  horse 

FftisO  ft  ft)TC6 

to  keep  her    amouff  them.     There  was  a  difficulty  about 

Buljectein  ^  ^ 

order.  ways  and  means ;  as  fast  as  money  came  into 

the  treasury  she  had  paid  debts  with  it,  and,  as  far  as 
her  means  extended,  she  had  replaced  chalices  and 
roods  in  the  parish  churches.  But,  if  she  was  poor, 
five  millions  of  gold  had  just  arrived  in  Spain  from 
the  New  World ;  and,  as  the  Emperor  suggested,  her 
credit  was  good  at  Antwerp  firom  her  honesty.  Laz- 
arus Tucker  came  again  to  the  rescue.  In  November, 
Lazarus  provided  50,0007.  for  her  at  fourteen  per  cent* 

1  Charles  V.  to  Benard,  December  24:  RoHh  Borne  MBEL 
s  Benard  to  Charles  Y.,  December  90 :  Ibid. 
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In  January  she  required  100,0007.  more,  and  she 
ordered  Gresham  to  find  it  for  her  at  low  interest  or 
high.^  Fortunately  for  Mary  the  project  of  a  standing 
army  could  not  be  carried  out  by  herself  alone,  and 
the  passive  resistance  of  the  council  saved  her  from 
commencing  the  attempt.  Neither  Irish  mercenaries, 
nor  Flemish,  nor  Welsh,  as,  two  months  after  she  was 
proposing  to  herself,  were  permitted  to  irritate  £ng«' 
land  into  madness. 

While  Mary  was  thus  buffeting  with  the  waves,  on 
the  23d,  Count  Egmont  and  his  three  com-  count  sg- 
panions  arrived  at  Calais.  The  French  had  atcaiais, 
threatened  to  intercept  the  passage,  and  four  the  channel. 
English  ships-of-war  had  been  ordered  to  be  in  waiting 
as  their  escort :  these  ships,  however,  had  not  left  the 
Thames,  being  detained  either  by  weather,  as  the 
admiral  pretended,  or  by  the  ill-humour  of  the  crews, 
who  swore  they  would  give  the  French  cruisers  small 
trouble,  should  they  present  themselves.^  On  Christ- 
mas^ay  ill-looking  vessels  were  hanging  in  mid-chan- 
nel,  off  Calais  harbour,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
resolved  to  cross  at  all  risks.  They  stole  over  in  the 
darkness  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  were  at  Dover 
by  nine  in  the  morning.  Their  retinue,  a  very  large 
one,  was  sent  on  at  once  to  London  ;  snow  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  boys  in  the  streets  saluted  the  first 
comers  with  showers  of  balls.  The  ambassadors  fol- 
lowed the  next  day,  and  were  received  in  silence,  but 
without  active  insult.  The  Emperor's  choice  of  per- 
lons  for  his  purpose  had  been  judicious.  The  English 
ministers  intended  to  be  offensive,  but  they  were  dis- 

1  The  Queen  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham :  Fkmders  MS8.  Mary,  State  Paptf 
Office 
s  VMflles  to  the  Kmg  of  France,  December  6*-  Ambatsadei,  Yd.  IL 
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armed. by  the  courtesy  of  Egmttttt,  who  charmed  every 
one.  In  ten  days  the  business  connected  wiA  th» 
The  treaty  is  treaty  was  concluded.  The  treaty  itself  was 
Sd'the**'  sent  to  Brussels  to  be  ratified,  and  the  dis- 
JJ^S^^  pensations  from  Rome,  and  the  necessary 
by  proxy,  powers  from  the  Prince  of  Spain,  were  'alone 
waited  for  that  the  marriage  might  be  concluded  in 
public  or  in  private,  whichever  way  would  be  ttiost 
expeditious.  The  queen  cared  only  for  iiie  completion 
of  the  irrevocable  ceremony,  which  would  bring  her 
husband  to  her  side  before  Lent.^ 

The  interval  of  delay  was  consumed  in  hunting- 
parties*^  and  dinners  at  the  palace,  where  the  courtiers 
played  off  before  the  guests  the  passions  of  their  eager 
mistress.8  The  enemies  of  the  marriage,  French  and 
English,  had  no  time  to  lose,  if  they  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  it. 

When  the  queen's  design  was  first  publicly  an- 
janiMuy.  nounced,  the  King  of  France  directed  No- 
SSrfSS!**  ailles  to  tell  her  frankly  the  alarm  with  whicih 
S^^ty  5^  was  regarded  at  Paris,  Henry  and  Mont- 
dudlX^S"  morency  said  the  same  repeatedly,  and  at 
J^rktefo^  great  length,  to  Dr.  Wotton.  The  queen 
JJ2^^°  might  have  the  best  intentions  of  remaining 
*^*  at  peace,  but  events  might  be  too  strong  for 

1  The  Bishop  of  Arras  tathe  AmbassadoiB  in  England:  GrafweUe  Pqpen, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  181,  &c. 

>  The  10th  day  of  Jantiaiy  the  ambassadors  rode  nnto  ^ttnpton  0»ttrC| 
and  there  they  had  as  great  cheer  as  could  be  had,  and  hunted  and  killad, 
tag  and  rag,  with  hounds  and  swords.  —  Machyn*s  Diary, 

<  After  dinner  Lord 'William  Howard  entered,  dnd,  seeing  the  qtieen 
tiensive,  whispered  something  to  her  in  English;  then  taming  to  ns,  ^e 
asked  if  we  knew  what  he  had  said  ?  The  queen  bade  him  not  tell,  but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  her.  He  told  us  he  had  said  he  hoped  soon  to  see 
■omebodj'  sitting  there,  pointing  to  the  chair  next  her  Majesty.  The  queen 
Unshed,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  say  so.  He  answered  that  he  knew 
Tery  well  she  liked  it;  whereat  her  Majesty  laughed,  and  the  crmrt  laughed 
fce.  —  Egmont  and  Renard  to  Charles  V. :  KolU  House  MSS. 
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her ;  and  they  suggested,  at  last,  that  she  might  giTe  a 
proof  of  the  good- will  which  she  professed  by  making 
a  fresh  treaty  with  them.^  That  a  coontry  should  be 
at  peace  while  its  titalar  king  was  at  war,  was  a  situa- 
tion withoat  a  precedent.  Intricate  questions  were 
certain  to  arise  ;  for  instance,  if  a  mixed  fleet  of  £ng» 
lish  and  Spanish  ships  should  escort  the  prince,  or 
convoy  lus  transports  or  treasure,  or  if  English  shipa 
having  Spaniards  on  board,  should  enter  French  hai^ 
bours.  A  thousand  difficulties  such  as  these  might 
occur,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  them  before- 
hand. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  court  of  Paris  was  not  allayed 
when  the  queen  met  this  most  reasonable  pro-  qm^mm 
posal  with  a  refusal.*  A  clause,  she  replied,  '■'^"■^ 
was  added  to  the  marriage  articles  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  treaties  with  France,  and  with  that  and 
wilSi  her  own  promises  the  French  government  ought  to 
be  content.  In  vain  Noailles  pointed  out  that  the  exist- 
ing treaties  would  not  meet  the  new  conditions ;  she  was 
obstinate,  and  both  Noailles  and  the  King  of  France 
placed  the  worst  interpretation  upon  her  attitude. 
Philip,  after  hiis  arrival,  would  unquestionably  drag  or 
lead  her  into  his  quarrels ;  and  they  determined,  there- 
fore, to  employ  all  means,  secret  and  open,  to  prevent 
his  coming,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  English  opposi- 
tion. 

The  time  to  act  had  arrived.  Rumours  were  indus- 
triously circulated  that  the  Prince  of  Spain  was  already 
on  the  seas,  bringing  with  him  ten  thousand  Spaniards, 
'who  were  to  be  landed  at  the  Tower,  and  that  eight 
thousand  Germians  were  to  follow  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Noailles  and  M.  d'Oysel,  then  on  his  way 
iJkMfflM.  'niid. 
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through  London  to  Scotland,  had  an  interview  with  a 
The  French    number  of  lords  and  £:entlemen,  who  under- 

ftmbassadors 

commoni-      took  to  placc  themselves  at  the  head  of  an 

oate  with  the    .  \ 

di«*ffwjted     insurrection,  and  to  depose  the  queen.     The   J 

Kntlemen  in  ,  ,  ^ 

►ndon.       whole  couutrj  was  crying  out  against  her,  ;, 

and  the  French  ministers  believed  that  the  oppositicm  ^j 
had  but  to  declare  itself  in  arms  to  meet  with  universal  -^ 
sympathy.  They  regarded  the  persons  with  whom.  \ 
th3y  were  dealing  as  the  representatives  of  the  JOti^i'^ 
tional  discontent;  but  on  this  last  point  they  weiTQ  \ 
fatally  mistaken. 

Noailles  spoke  generally  of   lords  and  gentlemen^ 
Thecompo-    ^^^  thosc  with  whom  d'Oysel  and  himseljf 
^omSiJL^*    ^^^  communicated  were  a  party  of  ten  or  I 
^ra^rom.    twclvc  of  the  pardoucd  friends  of  the  Dufco. 
"°*  one.      q£  Northumberland,  or  of  men  otherwise  noto^  '?^ 
rious  among  the  ultra-Protestants  ;  the  Duke  of  SuflSoQc 
and  his  three  brothers,  Lord  Thomas,  Lord  John,  aii4  i^ 
Lord  Leonard  Grey ;    the  Marquis  of  Northampton j;. 
Sir  Thomas   Wyatt,  son  of  the  poet ;    Sir  Nidhalat.: 
Throgmorton ;   Sir  Peter  Carew  ;  Sir  Edmund  War-  X 
iier,   Lord  C'obham's  brother-in-law ;   and  Sir  James 
Crofts,  the  late  Deputy  of  Lreland.^     Courtenay,  who 
had  affected  orthodoxy  as  long  as  he  had  hopes  of  thf 
queen,  was  admitted  into  the  confederacy.     Cornwall 
Plana  are       ^^^  Devonshire  were  to  be  the  first  counts  .'^ 
genewSrifl.     ^^  rfse,  wherc  Courtenay  would  be  all-powef^  :' 
Fmnw  ta^to    ful  by  his  name.     Wyatt  undertook  to  raise 
"*^**  Kent,  Sir  James  Crofts  the  Severn  border, 

Suffolk  and  his  brothers  the  midland  counties.  ForcA 
&om  these  four  points  were  to  converge  on  LondoOy 
which  would  then  stir  for  itself.     The  French  Admiii|l 

1  Noaffles  and  d'Oysel  to  the  King  of  Franoe,  Jannaiy  15: 

Vol.  in. 
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Villegaignon  promised  to  keep  a  fleet  on  the  seas,  and 
to  move  from  place  to  place  among  the  western  Eng- 
lish harbours,  wherever  his  presence  would  be  most 
useful.  Plymouth  had  been  tampered  Ynth^  and  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  either  really,  or  as  a  ruse  to  gain 
information,  affected  a  desire  to  receive  a  French  gar- 
rison.^ For  the  sake  of  their  cause  the  Protestant 
party  were  prepared  to  give  to  France  an  influence  in 
England  as  objectionable  in  itself,  and  as  offensive  to 
the  minority  of  the  people,  as  the  influence  of  Spain ; 
and  the  management  of  the  opposition  to  the  queen 
was  snatched  from  the  hands  of  those  who  might  have 
brought  it  to  some  tolerable  issue,  by  a  set  of  men  to 
whom  the  Spanish  marriage  was  but  the  stalking-horse 
for  the  reimposition  of  their  late  tyranny.  If  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  instead  of  setting  up  a  rival  to 
Mary,  had  loyally  admitted  her  to  the  throne  which 
was  her  right,  he  might  have  tied  her  hands,  and 
secured  the  progress  of  moderate  reform.  Had  the 
great  patriotic  anti-papal  party  been  now  able  Theuitra- 
to  combine,  with  no  disintegrating  element,  5JSJ*^^t. 
they  could  have  prevented  the  marriage  or  ^""^^y- 
made  it  harmless.  But  the  ultra-party  plunged  again 
into  treason,  in  which  they  would  succeed  only  to  re- 
store the  dominion  of  a  narrow  and  blighting  secta- 
rianism.' 


1  **  Sire,  tout  maintenant  en  achevant  cette  lettre,  les  maire  et  aldennam 
de  Plymouth,  m*ont  envoys  prier  de  vous  supplier  les  vouloir  prendre  en 
voire  protection,  voulans  et  deliberans  mettre  leur  ville  entre  vos  mains,  et 
J  recepvoir  dedans  telle  garrison  qu'il  vous  plaira  y  envoyer;  s'estani 
resonbz  de  ne  recevoir  aulcunement  le  Prince  d'Espaigne,  ne  s'asservir  en 
fii/^on  que  ce  soit  k  ses  comraandemens,  et  s'asseurans  que  tous  les  gentilz- 
hommes  de  Pentour  d*icy  en  feroient  de  mesme."  —  Noailles  to  the  King 
of  France:  Ambtusadei^  Vol.  II.  p.  842. 

*  One  of  the  projects  mooted  was  the  qneen*8  murder;  a  scheme  sag» 
yited  by  a  man  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  ex-^Mctod 
TOI*.  TI.  10 
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The  conspirators  remained  in  London  till  the  second 
iiMMiisptr-  week  in  January.  Wyatt  went  into  Kent, 
nte  to  eze-    Peter  Garcw  ran  down  the  Channel  to  Ex* 

ente  their  ,i«  t      o  ^  •  j  ^i 

intentions,  mouth  ui  a  vessel  or  his  own,  and  sent  relays 
of  horses  as  &r  as  Andover  for  Gourtenay,  Sir  Nich« 
olas  Throgmorton  undertaking  to  see  the  latter  thus  £ur 
upon  his  way.  The  disaffection  was  already  simmering 
Armptomsof  in  Devonshire.  There  was  a  violent  scene 
Aow  them-  amoufi:  the  magistrates  at  the  Chnstmas  guar* 
Inter.  ter-sessions  at  Exeter.  A  countryman  came 
in,  and  reported  that  he  had  been  waylaid  and  searched 
by  a  party  of  strange  horsemen  in  steel  saddles,  ^^  under 
the  gallows  at  the  hill  top,"  at  Fair-mile,  near  Sir  Peter 
Carew's  house.  His  person  had  been  mistak^d,  it 
seemed,  but  questions  were  asked,  inquiries  made,  and 
ugly  language  had  been  used  about  the  queen.  On 
Carew's  arrival  the  ferment  increased.  One  of  his 
lacqueys,  mistaking  intention  for  &ct,  whispered  in  Ex* 
eter  that  ^^my  Lord  of  Devonshire  was  at  Mohun's 
Ottery."  ^  Six  horses  heavily  loaded  passed  in^  at 
midnight,  through  the  city  gates.  The  panniers  were 
filled  with  harness  and  hand-guns  from  Sir  Peter's 
castle  at  Dartmouth.^  Sir  John  Chichester,  Sir  Arthur 
Champemowne,  Peter  and  Gawen  Carew,  and  Gybbes 
of  Silverton  had  met  in  private,  rumour  said  for  no  good 
purpose ;  and  the  Exeter  Catholics  were  anxious  and 
agitated.  They  had  been  all  disarmed  after  the  insur- 
rection of  1649,  the  castle  was  in  ruins,  the  city  walls 

William  Thomas,  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Council.  Wyatt,  however^  would 
not  stain  the  cause  with  dark  crimes  of  that  kind,  and  threatened  Thomaa 
with  rough  handling  for  his  proposal. 

^  The  house  of  Sir  Peter  Carew. 

*  Miscellaneous  Depositions  on  the  State  of  Deronshire:  MB. 
Mmry^  YoL  II.  State  Paper  Office. 
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were  filling  down.     Shoald  Conrtenay  come,  the  woni 
eonseqaences  were  anticipated. 

But  Gourtenay  did  not  come.     After  Garew  had  left 
London  he  became  nervous  ;  when  the  horses  ,^^  ^^ 
were  reported  to  be  ready,  he  lingered  about  JJJ^SmS 
the  court ;  he  flattered  himself  that  the  queen  LndCoorto. 
had  changed  her  mind  in  his  favour :  and  two  "^^ 
nights  before  the  completion  of  the  treaty  he  sate  up,  af- 
fecting to  expect  to  be  sent  for  to  marry  her  on  the  spot^ 
Binding  the  message  did  not  arrive,  he  gave  ^^^  x^swti^ 
an  order  to  his  tailor  to  prepare  a  splendid  ^  toOMii- 
coa3rt  costume,  adding  perhaps  some  boasting  °^' 
words,  which  were  carried  to  Gardiner.     The  chancel- 
lor's regard  for  him  was  sincere,  and  went  beyond  a 
desire  to  make  him  politically  useful.    He  sent  for  him, 
cross-questioned  him,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  strong 
mind  over  a  weak  one,  drew  out  as  much  as  Gourtenay 
knew  of  the  secrets  of  the  plot.^ 

The  intention  was  to  delay,  if  possible,  an  open  dec- 
laration of  rebellion  a  few  weeks  longer — tiH  the 
Prince  of  Spain's  arrival  should  raise  the  ferment  to 
boiling  point.  Gardiner,  who  was  determined,  at  all 
events,  to  prevent  the  Protestants  from  making  head, 
informed  the  queen,  without  mentioning  Courtenay'4 
name,  that  he  had  cause  to  suspect  Sir  Peter  Garew. 
A  summons  was  despatched  to  Devonshire  to  require 
Sir  Peter  and  his  brother  to  return  to  London :  and 
thus  either  to  compel  them  to  rise  prematurely,  without 
Gourtenay 's  assistance,  or,  if  they  complied,  to  enable 
the  court  to  secure  their  persons.  The  de-  gj,  p^ter 
sired  effect  was  produced ;  Garew  had  waded  ^JJb*^ 
too  deep  in  treason  to  trust  himself  in  Gardi-  w^*"** 

1  Instractions  to  la  Marque:  Neailles,  Vol.  m.  p.  25,  fte* 
s  Noailles  to  the  ELing  of  France:  Ambauadu^  YoL  lU  p.  II 
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ner's  hands.  He  wrote  an  excuse,  yet  protesting  his 
loyalty;  and  he  invited  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  to 
join  in  a  petition  to  the  Crown  against  the  marriage, 
as  a  first  step  towards  a  rising. 

But  the  Garews  were  notorious  and  unpopular ;  the 
But  caxew,  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  sessions  had  been 
popular  and  jast  occupicd  with  a  Protestant  outrage  com- 
ftfls,  *  mitted  by  one  of  their  nearest  friends,^  and 
their  true  object  was  suspected.  The  barns  of  Cred- 
iton  were  not  forgotten,  nor  the  massacre  of  the  pris- 
oners at  Clyst,  and  without  Courtenay  they  were 
powerless.  Their  invitation  met  with  no  response; 
and  Chichester  and  Champemowne,  seeing  how  the 
tide  was  setting,  washed  their  hands  of  the  connexion* 
Sir  Thomas  Dennys,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  the 
county,  took  command  of  Exeter,  sent  express  for  the 
sheriff.  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe,  of  Cotteyll,  to  come 
to  his  help,  and  as  well  as  he  could  he  put  the  city  in  a 
state  of  defence.^  Carew  retired  to  Mohun's  Ottery, 
when'  an  order  came  to  Dennys  from  the  court  for  his 
arrest. 

Dennys,  who  desired  Carew's  escape  more  than  his 
capture,  replied  that  for  the  moment  he  could  not  ex- 
ecute the  order.  Mohun's  Ottery  could  not  be  taken 
without  cannon,  and  wet  weather  had  made  the  roads 

1  ^  On  the  morning  of  Christmas-day  came  twelve  neighbours  of  Silver- 
ton,  being  the  parish  where  Mr.  Gybbes  dwelleth,  and  they  complained  to 
me  of  a  cross  of  latten,  and  of  an  altar-cloth  stolen  out 'of  the  church  before 
that  time ;  and  that  the  cross  was  set  up  upon  a  gate  or  upon  a  hedge  by 
the  way,  where  the  picture  of  Christ  was  dressed  with  a  paste  or  such  like 
tyre,  and  the  picture  of  our  Lady  and  St.  John  tied  by  threads  to  the  armt 
of  the  cross,  like  thieves.**  "  Mr.  Gybbes  **  could  not  be  actually  convicted 
of  having  been  the  perpetrator,  but  he  was  **  vehemently  suspected,**  and, 
when  examined,  had  used  **  vile  words  **  —  Depositions  of  John  Prideanxi 
US,  Ifar$,  DomuUct  Vol.  II.  State  Paper  Office. 

•Ibid. 
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impassable.     Meantime  he  gave  Sir  Peter  notice  of  his 
danger ;  and  Sir  Peter,  disposing  in  haste  of  And,to«- 
his  farm  stock  to  raise  a  supply  of  money,  SSS"^ 
crossed  the  country  to  Weymouth,  embarked  '™*°*- 
in  a  vessel  which  '^  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  "  had  brought 
round  to  meet  him,  and  sailed  for  France.^ 

One  arm  of  the  conspiracy  was  thus  lopped  off  at 
ihe  first  blow.     But,  although  Courtenay's  treacherj 
was  known,  some  days  elapsed  before  the  ill  success  <rf 
Carew  was  heard  of  in  London.     Courtenay  had  been 
tmsted  only  so  fiur  as  his  intended  share  in  the  action 
had  made  it  necessary  to  trust  him,  and  the  confeder* 
ates  were  chiefly  anxious  that,  having  broken  down, 
he  should  be  incapacitated  firom  doing  further  mischief 
by  bemg  restored  to  the   Tower.     Courtenay,  wrote 
Noailles,  has  thrown  away  his  chance  of  greatness,  and 
will  now  probably  die  miserably.     Lord  Thomas  Grey 
was  heard  to  say  that,  as  Courtenay  had  ^"^J^J^ 
proved  treacherous,  he  would  take  his  place,  hamper, 
and  run  his  chance  for  the  crown  or  the  perMrvm. 
gcaffold.^ 

They  would,  perhaps,  have  still  delayed  till  they  had 
received  authentic  accounts  from  Devonshire ;  but  the 
arrest  of  Sir  Edmund  Warner,  and  one  or  two  others, 
assured  them  that  too  much  of  their  projects  had  tran- 
spired ;  and  on  the  22d  of  January  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
called  a  meetine:  of  his  friends  at  Allingrham  sirThomms 
Castle,  on  the  Med  way.     ihe  commons  of    meetiDgat 
Kent  were  the  same  brave,  violent,  and  in-  castie, 
flammable  people  whom  John  Cade,  a  century  before, 
had  led  to  London ;  the  country  gentlemen  were  gen 

^  Depodtions  of  John  FrideMz:  MB»  Mm%  Domutk,  Vol.  IL  fitHi 
Pa^or  OiBce. 
s  HotillM. 
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endly  imder  Wyatti^s  influence.  Sb  R.  SouliiweH,^  tlie 
sheriff  for  the  year,  had  been  among  the  loadest  object- 
ors in  parliament  to  the  marria^ ;  an4r  if  SouthweU 
joined  in  the  risings  he  would  bring  with  him  Lord 
Abergarenny.^  Lord  Cobham,  Wjatt's  nncle^  was 
known  to  wish  him  well.  Sir  Thomas  Chejme,  the 
only  other  person  of  weight  in  the  connly^  wocdd  be 
fcyal  to  the  queen^but  Wyatt  had  tampered  with  his 
tenants ;  Chejne  oonid  bring  a  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  but  they  would  desert  when  led  oat,  and  thm» 
was  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Whether  Southwell 
and  Cobham  would  act  ^enly  on  Wyatt's  ada  wms  the 
(diief  uncertainty ;  it  was  feiuTed  that  Soutiiwdl  mig^ 
deaiffe  to  keep  within  the  Iknits  of  loyal  opposiidon ; 
Cobham  oiiered  to  s^id  his  sons,  but  ^  the  seswfeig  of 
aoDS,"  some  member  of  the  meeting  said,  ^^  waa  the 
casting  away  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ; 
lives  were  as  dear  to  them  as  my  Lord  Cobham's 
to  him;  let  him  come  himself  and  set  his  foot  by 
them."  ^  The  result  of  the  o^iference  was  a  determi^ 
And  the  day  nation  to  make  the  venture.  Thursday  the 
iiflzmi.  ^  25th  was  the  day  agreed  on  for  the  rising,  and 
the  gentlemen  present  went  in  their  several  directioiis 
to  prepare  the  people. 

Meantime  Gardiner  was  following  the  track  which 
Courtenay  had  opened.  He  knew  generally  the  lead- 
ers of  the  conspiracy,  yet  uncertain,  in  the  universal 
perplexity,  how  any  one  would  act,  he  knew  not 
whom  to  trust.  To  send  Courtenay  out  of  the  way, 
he  allowed  a  project  to  be  set  on  foot  for  despatching 
him  on  an  emlassy  to  Brussels ;  and  anxious,  perhaps, 

1  OnfMrionof  AnUuNiy  Kortm:  MR. Mat^ DomaHe^YfA.  m.  Slitt 
Pluper  Office. 
■n>id. 
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not  to  alarm  Mary  too  mach,  he  simply  told  her  what 
she  and  Renard  knew  already,  that  treasonable  designs 
were  on  foot  to  make  Elizabeth  queen.  In  a  conversa' 
tion  about  Elizabeth  the  chancellor  agreed  Gardiner 
with  Renard  that  it  would  be  well  to  arrest  determfaM  to 
her  without  delay.  "  Were  but  the  Emperor  beth. 
in  England,"  Gardiner  said,  ^^she  would  be  disposed 
of  with  little  difficulty.**^  Unfortunately,  the  spies 
had  as  yet  detected  no  cause  for  suspicion  on  which  the 
gOTemment  could  act  legitimately. 

Mary,  ignorant  that  she  was  in  immediate  danger, 
and  only  vaguely  uneasy,  looked  to  Philip's  coming  as 
tlie  cure  of  her  discomforts.  «'  Let  the  prince  come," 
the  said  to  Renard,  **  and  all  will  be  well."  She  said 
she  would  raise  eight  thousand  men  and  keep  them  in 
London  as  his  guard  and  hers ;  she  would  send  a  fleet 
into  the  Channel  and  sweep  the  French  into  their  har- 
bours ;  only  let  him  come  before  Lent,  which  was  now 
but  a  fortnight  distant:  **give  him  my  affec-  Maryaend** 
tionate  love,"  she  added ;  ^^  tell  him  that  I  PhUip. 
will  be  all  to  him  that  a  wife  ought  to  be  ;  and  tell  him, 
too  [delightful  message  to  an  already  hesitating  bride- 
groom], tell  him  to  bring  his  own  cook  with  him  "  for 
fear  he  should  be  poisoned.^  The  ceremony,  could  it 
have  been  accomplished,  would  have  been  a  support  to 
her ;  but  the  forms  from  Rome  were  long  in  coming. 
On  the  24th  the  Emperor  was  at  last  able  to  ^^^  p^^ 
send  a  brifef,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  SS[?tobe 
bulls,  he  trusted  might  be  enough  to  satisfy  «*•*»*«*• 
the  queen's  scruples.  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  who  had  been 
consecrated  before  the  schism,  might  officiate,  and  the 
Pope  would  remove  all  irregularities  afterwards.^     But 

1  Benard  to  Charles  V. :  RoOb  House  MSB.  ^  Ibid. 

*  Charies  Y.  to  the  AmbaaBadors  in  England,  January  24:  GramtUt 
Vol.  IV. 
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when  the  letter  and  the  brief  arrived  Marj  was  at  no 
leisure  to  be  married. 

Wyatt,  having  arranged  the  day  for  the  rising,  sent 
notice  to  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  who  was  still  in  Lon- 
don. On  the  morning  of  the  25th  an  officer  of  the 
court  appeared  at  the  duke's  house,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  was  to  repair  to  the  queen's  presence.  Suffolk 
was  in  a  riding  dress  —  "  Marry  1 "  he  said,  "  I  was 
coming  to  her  Grace ;  ye  may  see  I  am  booted  and 
spurred ;  I  will  but  break  my  fast  and  go."  ^  The 
officer  retired.  The  duke  collected  as  much  money 
TheDakeof  as  ho  could  lay  hands  on  —  sent  a  servant 
from  London  to  wam  his  brothors,  and,  though  in  bad 
•hira.  health,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  without 

stopping  to  Lutterworth,  where,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. Lord  John  and  Lord  Thomas  Grey  joined 
him. 

The  same  morning  of  the  25th  an  alarm  was  rung 
on  the  church  bells  in  the  towns  and  villag^es 
in  all  parts  of  Kent ;  and  copies  of  a  proclama- 
tion were  scattered  abroad,  signifying  that  the  Spaniards 
were  coming  to  conquer  the  realm,  and  calling  on  loyal 
Englishmen  to  rise  and  resist  them.  Wyatt's  standard 
was  raised  at  Rochester,  the  point  at  which  the  insur- 
gent forces  were  to  unite ;  his  friends  had  done  their 
work  well,  and  in  all  directions  the  yeomen  and  the 
peasants  rose  in  arms.  Cheyne  threw  himself  into 
Dover  Castle:  Southwell  and  Abergavenny  held  to 
the  queen  as  had  been  feared :  Abergavenny  raised 
two  thousand  men,  and  attacked  and  dispersed  a  par- 

1  Chronicle  of  Q^een  Mary.  Baoardo  says  that  Saffolk  was  sent  fiiff 
to  take  command  of  the  force  which  was  to  be  sent  against  Wyatt^  Bsl 
Wyatt*s  insurrection  had  not  commenced,  far  less  was  any  resolution  takes 
to  send  a  force  against  him.  NoaiUes  is,  doubtless,  right  in  saying  that  ht 
was  to  have  been  arrested.  —  Ambaasadeay  Vol.  III.  p.  48. 
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tj  of  insurgents  under  Sir  Henry  Isly  on  Wrotham 
Heath ;  but  Abergavenny's  followers  deserted  him  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  marched  to  Rochester  to 
Wyatt ;  Southwell  could  do  nothing ;  he  believed  that 
the  rebellion  would  spread  to  London,  and  that  Mary 
would  be  lost.^ 

On  the  26th,  Wyatt,  being  master  of  Rochester  and 
the  Medway,  seized  the  queen's  ships  that  wyatt  takM 
were  m  the  nver,  took  possession  of  their  frmntiM 
guns  and  ammunition,  proclaimed  Aberga-  Medwaj. 
venny,  Southwell,  and  another  gentleman  traitors  to 
tiie  commonwealth,'  and  set  himself  to  organize  the 
force  which  continued  to  pour  in  upon  him.  Mes- 
sengers, one  after  another,  hurried  to  London  with- 
worse  and  worse  news ;  Northampton  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  but  Suffolk  and  his  brothers  weie 
gone ;  and,  aft;er  all  which  had  been  said  of  raising 
troops,  when  the  need  came  for  them  there  were  none 
beyond  the  ordinary  guard.  The  queen  had  to  rely  only 
on  the  musters  of  the  city  and  the  personal  retainers  of 
the  council  and  the  other  peers ;  both  of  The  court  !• 
which  resources  she  had  but  too  much  rea-  »nd  the 

council  will 

son  to  distrust.  In  fact,  the  council,  dreading  not  pcnnttm 
Ae  use  to  which  the  queen  might  apply  a  tioopf. 

1  Spathwell  to  Sir  William  Petre:ifS.  Mary^  Domestic^  State  Paper  Office. 

^'Tou  shall  understand  that  Henry  Lord  of  Abergavenny;  Robert  South- 
well, knight,  and  George  Clarke,  gentleman,  have  most  traitorously,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  commonwealth,  stirred  and  raised  up  the  queen's  most 
loving  subjects  of  this  realm,  to  [maintain  the]  most  wicked  and  devilish 
enterprise  of  certain  wicked  and  perverse  councillors,  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  this  her  Grace^s  realm,  and  the  perpetual  servitude  of  all  her  most  loving 
subjects.  In  consideration  whereof,  we  Sir  Thos.  Wyatt,  knight.  Sir  George 
Harper,  knight,  Anthony  Knyvet,  esq.,  with  all  the  faithful  gentlemen  of 
Kent,  with  the  trusty  commons  of  the  same,  do  pronounce  and  declare  the 
laid  Heniy  Xiord  of  Abergavenny,  Robert  Southwell,  and  George  Clarke  tf 
be  iraitora  to  God,  the  crown,  and  the  oommonwealth.'*  —  MS.  Ma^  it» 
flMilM,  State  Paper  Office. 
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body  of  regular  troops,  had  resisted  all  her  endeavours 
to  raise  such  a  body ;  Paget  had  laboured  loyally  for  a 
fortnight,  and  at  the  end  he  assured  the  queen  on  his 
knees  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  enlist  a  man.^ 
Divided  on  all  other  points,  the  motley  group  of 
ministers  agreed  to  keep  Mary  powerless ;  with  the 
exception  of  Gardiner  and  Paget,  they  were  all,  per- 
haps, unwilling  to  check  too  soon  a  demonstration 
which,  kept  within  bounds,  might  prove  the  justice  of 
their  own  objections. 

The  queen,  however,  applied  to  the  corporation  of 
Firehiin-  ^^^  ^^^Ji  ^^^  obtained  a  promise  of  five  hun- 
Lo^onera  ^rod  mcu ;  she  gave  the  command  to  the 
KsSte?^  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  whose  integrity  she  knew 
Sake' of*  ^^^^  she  could  rely ;  and,  sending  a  herald  to 
Norfolk.  Rochester  with  a  pardon,  if  the  rebels  would 
disperse,  she  despatched  Norfolk,  Sir  Henry  Jerning- 
ham,  and  the  young  Lord  Ormond,  to  Gravesend, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  The  city  bands  were 
to  follow  them  immediately.  Afraid  that  Elizabeth 
would  fly  before  she  could  be  secured,  the  queen  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  studiously  gracious,  in  which  she  told 
her  that,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  she  was 
uneasy  for  her  safety,  and  recommended  her  to  take 
uhelter  with  herself  in  the  palace.^  Had  Elizabeth 
obeyed,  she  would  have  been  instantly  arrested ;  but 
she  was  ill,  and  wrote  that  she  was  unable  to  move. 

1  Benard  to  Charles  V.:  BoUi  Hou$e  MSS, 

*  Stiype,  Vol.  V.  p.  127.  Mr.  Tytler  appeals  to  this  letter  as  an  evidence 
of  the  good  feeling  of  the  queen  towards  her  sister;  but  many  and  genaina 
as  were  Mary*s  good  qualities,  she  may  not  be  credited  with  a  re^urd  tut 
Elizabeth.  Benard*8  letters  explain  her  real  sentiments,  and  account  fat 
her  outward  graciousness.  She  had  already  consulted  with  Benard  and 
Gardiner  on  the  necessity  of  sending  her  to  the  Tower;  and,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  as  the  Princess  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  queen^s  piopoaal 
Renard  describes  himself  to  the  Emperor  as  pressing  her  immediate 
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The  next  day  evidence  came  Into  Gardiner's  hands 
which  he  trusted  would  consign  her  at  last  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  Bang  of  France  had  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
federates that  he  had  eighty  vessels  in  readiness,  with 
eighteen  companies  of  infantry,  and  that  he  waited  to 
learn  on  what  part  of  the  coast  they  should  effect  a  land* 
ing.^  The  dangerous  communication  had  been  made 
known  to  the  court.  The  French  ambassador  ^he  Fnneh 
had  been  narrowly  watched,  and  one  of  his  SS^J^aiiwi 
couriers  who  left  London  on  the  26th  with  ^*at*R2C" 
despatches  for  Paris  was  followed  to  Roch-  iSt'^tS^te. 
ester,  where  he  saw,  or  attempted  to  see,  ^^"' 
Wyatt.  The  courier,  after  leaving  the  town,  was  way- 
laid by  a  party  of  Lord  Cobham's  servants  in  the  dis- 
guise of  insurgents ;  his  despatches  were  taken  from 
him  and  sent  to  the  chancellor,  who  found  in  the  packet 
a  letter  of  Noailles  to  the  king  in  cypher,  and  a  copy 
of  Elizabeth's  answer  to  the  queen.  Although  in  the 
latter  there  was  no  treason,  yet  it  indicated  a  suspicious 
correspondence.  The  cypher,  could  it  be  read,  might 
be  expected  to  contain  decisive  evidence  against  her.^ 

1  Benard  to  Charles  V.,  January  29:  RoBi  Home  MSS, 
s  A  letter  firom  Gardiner  to  Sir  William  Petre  is  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  part  of  which  he  wrote  with  the  cypher  open  under  his  eyes  in  th« 
first  heat  of  the  discovery-.    The  breadth  and  depth  of  tho  pen-strokes  ex- 
press the  very  pulsation  of  his  passion :  — 

**  As  I  was  in  hand  with  other  matters/'  the  paragraph  runs,  ^' was  delrr* 
ered  sndi  letters  as  in  times  past  I  durst  not  have  opened;  but  now,  some- 
what heated  with  these  treasons^  I  waxed  bolder,  wherein  I  trust  I  shall 
be  borne  with;  wherein  hap  helpeth  me,  for  they  be  worth  the  breaking  up 
an  I  could  wholly  decypher  them,  wherein  I  will  spend  somewhat  of  my 
.leisure,  if  I  can  have  any.  But  this  appeareth,  that  the  letter  written  firom 
my  Lady  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen's  Highness,  now  late  in  her  excuse,  is 
taken  a  matter  worthy  to  be  sent  into  France;  for  I  have  the  copy  of  it  in 
the  French  Amoassador's  packet.  I  will  know  what  can  be  done  in  the 
deeypheiing,  and  to-morrow  remit  that  I  cannot  do  unto  yon.*' ^— Oar ik 
to  Petre:  MS,  Mary,  DometHe^  State  Paper  0^^ 
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Meantime  the  herald  had  not  been  admitted  into 
Rochester.  He  had  read  the  queen's  message  on  the 
bridge,  and,  beiiTg  answered  by  Wyatt's  followers  that 
they  required  no  pardon,  for  they  had  done  no  wrong, 
Bfr  George  he  retired.  Sir  George  Harper,  who  was 
yitM  the  joint  commandor  with  Wyatt,  stole  away  the 
Nori>ikto  same  evening  to  Gravesend,  and  presented 
wjetfe.  himself  to  Norfolk.  The  rebels,  he  said,  were 
discontented  and  irresolute ;  for  himself  he  desired  to 
accept  the  queen's  pardon,  which  he  was  ready  to  earn 
by  doing  service  against  them;  if  the  duke  would 
advance  without  delay,  he  would  find  no  resistance, 
and  Wyatt  would  fall  into  his  hands. 

The  London  bands  arrived  the  following  afternoon, 
Morfoftfbi-  and  Norfolk  determined  to  take  Harper's 
fer*i  advice,  advice.  The  weather  was  "  very  terrible.'* 
On  Monday  morning  it  blew  so  hard  that  no  boat 
could  live  ;  Wyatt,  therefore,  would  be  unable  to  es- 
cape by  the  river,  and  an  immediate  advance  was  re- 
solved upon.  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne  was  coming  up 
from  Dover ;  Lord  William  Howard  was  looked  for 
hourly,  and  Abergavenny  was  again  exerting  himself: 
Lord  Cobham  had  urged  the  duke  to  wait  a  few  days, 
and  bad  told  him  that  he  had  certain  knowledge  from 
Wyatt  himself  that  "  the  Londoners  would  not  fight ; "  ^ 
but  Norfolk  was  confident ;  the  men  had  assured  him 
of  their  loyalty ;  and  at  four  o'clock  on  Monday  after- 
noon he  was  on  the  sloping  ground  facing  towards 
Rochester,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  bridge.  The 
duke  was  himself  in  front,  with  Ormond,  Jerningham, 
and  eight  "  field-pieces,"  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.     A  group  of  insurgents  were  in  sight  across  the 

^  Norfixlk  to  tbe  CouncU  from  Gravesend,  Snndaji  JtaauMXf  9B, 
jMiiuuy  29:  IfS  DomuttCrMarff,  State  Paper  Oifioe. 
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water,  a  gnn  was  placed  in  position   to   bear  upon 
them ;  and  the  gunner  was  blowing  his  match,  when 
Sir  Eidward   Bray  galloped   up,  crying  out  that  the 
**  white  coats,"  as  the  London  men  were  called,  were 
changing  sides.      The   duke  had  fallen   into  a  trap 
which  Harper  had  laid  for  him.     Turning  round,  he 
saw  Brett,  the  London  captain,  with  all  his  ^^  tniB 
men,  and  with  Harper  at  his  side,  advancing  ^""JSSJ^* 
and  shouting,  "  A  Wyatt  I  a  Wyatt !  we  are  ^y^' 
all  Englishmen  I "     The  first  impulse  was  to  turn  the 
gun  upon  them ;  the  second,  and  more  pru-  ^.i^  ^g,^ 
dent,  was  to  spring  on  his  horse,  and  gallop  ^^^^ 
with  hidf  a  dozen  others  for  his  life.     His  whole  force 
bad  deserted,  and  guns,  money,  baggage,  and  five  hun- 
dred of  the  best  troops  in  London  fell  into  the  insur- 
gents' hands,  and  swelled  their  ranks. 

No  sooner  was  the  duke  gone,  than  Wyatt  in  person 
came  out  over  the  bridge.  ^^  As  many  as  will  tarry 
with  us,"  he  cried,  ^^  shall  be  welcome ;  as  many  aa 
will  depart,  let  them  go."  Very  few  accepted  the  lat- 
ter offer.  Three  parts,  even  of  Norfolk's  private  at- 
tendants, took  service  with  the  rebel  leader. 

The  prestige  of  success  decided  all  who  were  waver- 
ing in  the  county.  Abergavenny  was  wholly  for- 
sakes. 9  Southwell  escaped  to  the  court '  Gheyne  wrote 
to  the  council  that  he  was  no  longer  sure  of  any  one  ; 
*^  the  abominable  treason  of  those  that  came  with  the 
Duke  <rf  Norfolk  had  infected  the  whole  population."  ^ 
Dobham  continued  to  hold  off,  but  his  sons  came 
into  Rochester  the  evening  of  the  duke's  flight ;  and 

1  "It  is  a  gnat  deal  more  than  strange/*  he  added,  **  to  see  the  beastlU 
aaas  of  the  people,  to  see  how  eamestlj  they  he  bent  in  this  their  most 
devilish  enterprise,  and  will  by  no  means  be  persuaded  the  contraiy  hat 
flMk  jt  is  ftr  the  oommonweal  of  all  the  lealm."  —  Cheyne  to  the  CooBflil' 
Jf&  Mar^,  Dcmutie,  Vol.  HI. 
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Wyatl  sent  a  message  to  the  father  expressing  his  sor^ 
wyiitt  calls    row  that   he  had  been   hitherto  backward  ; 

Ml  Gobham 

to  Join  him;  promising  to  forgive  him,  however,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  be  in  th(3  camp  the  next  daj,  when  the 
army  would  march  on  London.  Gobham  still  hesitate 
ing,  two  thousand  men  were  at  the  gates  of  his  house  ^ 
4nd  oob-  ^7  daybreak  the  next  morning.  He  refused 
•ompMng,  ^^  lower  the  drawbridge,  but  the  chains  were 
{5^JJcow.  ^"*  y^'i^^  a  cannon-shot, the  gates  were  blown 
ling  Castle,  open,  and  the  rebels  were  storming  in  when 
his  servants  forced  him  to  surrender.  The  house  was 
pillaged  ;  an  oath  was  thrust  on  Cobham  that  he  would 
join,  which  he  took  with  the  intention  of  breaking  it ; 
and  the  rebels,  perhaps  seeing  cause  to  distrust  him,- 
carried  him  off  to  Wyatt  as  a  prisoner.*  That  night 
the  insurgents  rested  at  Gravesend.  The  next  day 
they  reached  Dartford.  Their  actual  numbers  were 
insignificant,  but  their  strength  was  the  disaffection  of 
London,  where  the  citizens  were  too  likely  to  follow 
the  example  which  had  been  set  at  Rochester. 

Mary's  situation  was  now  really  alarming :  she  was 
without  money,  notwithstanding  the  Jews :  she  had  no 
troops  ;  of  all  her  ministers  Paget  alone  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  do  her  service ;  for  Gardiner,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  marriage,  was  as   unwilling  as  ever.     It 

1  Cowling  Castle,  a  place  already  famous  in  English  Reforming  historjr 
OS  the  residAnce  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

3  He  contrived  to  send  a  letter  to  the  qaeen  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  his  house  was  taken.  After  describing  the  scene,  he  added:  **If 
your  Grace  will  assemble  forces  in  convenient  numbers,  they  not  being 
above  2000  men,  and  yet  not  500  of  them  able  and  good  armed  men,  bat 
n\8cals  and  rakehells  such  as  live  by  spoil,  I  doubt  not  but  your  Grace  shall 
have  the  victory."  — Cobham  to  the  Queen:  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Bnt 
Cobham  under-estimated  the  numbers,  and  undervalued  the  composition  oi 
Wyatt*8*forces,  perhaps  intentionally.  Renard,  who  is  generally  accnratei 
Btyi  that  the  rebels  at  this  time  amounted  to  three  thousand;  TTnaiHw 
■ays,  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand. 
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was  rumoured  that  the  King  of  Denmark  uitended  to 
unite  with  the  French  in  support  of  the  reyolutionists, 
and  Renard  began  cahnlj  to  calculate  that,  should  this 
report  prove  true,  the  queen  could  not  be  saved. 
Pembroke  and  Clinton  offered  to  raise  another  force 
in  the  city  and  fight  Wyatt;  but  so  fer  as  Th^humoor 
Mary  could  tell,  they  would  be  as  likely  to  duifeious. 
turn  against  her  as  to  fight  in  her  defence;  and  she 
declined  their  services.  Renard  offered  Gardiner  aa- 
sistance  from  the  Low  Countries  —  Gardiner  replied 
with  extreme  coldness  that  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
Flemish  soldiers  in  England  —  and  the  coun-  The  eouneu 


arannoer- 


dl  generally  were  ^^so  strange"  in  their  tafai^andtiM 
manner,  and  so  languid  in  their  action,  that  protected. 
the  ambassador  could  not  assure  himself  that  they  were 
not  Wyatt's  real  instigators.  Not  a  man  had  been 
raised  to  protect  the  queen,  and  part  of  her  own  guard 
had  been  among  the  deserters  at  Rochester.  She  ap> 
pealed  to  the  honour  of  the  Lords  to  take  measures 
for  her  personal  safety ;  but  they  did  nothing,  and,  it 
seemed,  would  do  nothing ;  if  London  rose,  they  said 
merely,  she  must  retire  to  Windsor. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  so  threatening  that  Renard 
believed  that  the   marriage   at   least  would  aenard  be- 
have to  be  relinquished.     It  seemed  as  if  it  ?^thi  to? 
cx>uld  be  accomplished  only  with  the  help  of  2S?^be 
an  invading  army ;  and  although  Mary  would  "^^^J***^- 
agree  to  any  measure  which  would  secure  Philip,  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops,  as   the   Emperor  himself 
was   aware,   would   only  increase    the   exasperation.* 
The  queen's  resolution,  however,  grew  with  her  diffi- 
culties.    If  she  could  not  fight  she  would  not  yield ; 

1  Benard  to  the  Emperor,  January  29 :  Bolli  Hotue  MSB,    The 
to  Risaid,  Felmary  4:  GramwOe  Paper$^  Vol.  HT.  p.  904. 
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and,  taking  matters  into  her  own  hands,  she  sent  Sir 
The  queen  Thomas  ComwalHs  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings 
meesageto  to  Dartford,  with  directions  to  speak  with 
log  to  kear  Wyatt,-  if  possible,  alone ;  to  tell  him  that  she 
ttona.  "  marvelled  at  his  demeanour,"  "  rising  as  a 

subject  to  impeach  her  marriage  ;  "  she  was  ready  to 
believe,  however,  that  he  thought  himself  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth;  shei..HOuli -appoint 
persons  to  talk  over  the  subject  with  him,  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  marriage  would  not,  as  she  sup- 
posed, be  beneficial  to  the  realm,  she  would  sacrifice 
her  wishes.1 

The  message  was  not  strictly  honest,  for  the  queen 
had  no  real  intention  of  sacrificing  anything.  She  de- 
sired merely  to  gain  time  ;  and;  should  Wyatt  refuse, 
as  she  expected,  she  wished  to  place  herself  in  a  better 
position  to  appeal  to  her  subjects  for  help.^  But  the 
move  under  this  aspect  was  skilful  and  successful ; 
when  Cornwallis  and  Hastings  discharged  their  com- 
mission, Wyatt  replied  that  he  would  rather  be  trusted 
Wyatt  re-  *^*"  ^^^^t :  hc  would  arguc  the  marriage  with 
SosSbi?*"  pleasure,  but  he  required  first  the  custody  of 
eonditioM.  ^jjg  Tower,  and  of  the  queen's  person,  and 
four  of  the  council  must  place  themselves  in  his  hands 
as  hostages.^ 

Had  Wyatt,  said  Noailles,  been  able  to  reach  Lon- 
don simultaneously  with  this  answer,  he  would  have 
found  the  gates  open  and  the  whole  population  eager 
to  give  him  welcome.  To  his  misfortune  he  lingered 
on  the  way,  and  the  queen  had  time  to  use  his  words 
against  him.     The  two  gentlemen  returned  indignant 

1  Instnictions  to  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis  and  SirEc^rud  Haitiiigii:  MB 
State  Paper  Office. 
*  Benard  to  th^  Emperor:  MoUt  Home  M88. 
«  HoUnshed;  KoaUIm. 
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at  his  insolence.     The  next  morning  Count  Egmont 
waited  on   Marj  to   say  that   he  and   his  vebmacy. 
C(»npanions  were  at  her  service,  and  would  o&n  to  d»- 
stand  by  her  to  their  death.     Perplexed  as  withhJtttb| 
she  was,  Egmont  said  he  found   her  ^^marvellously 
firm.'*      The  marriage,  she  felt,  must,  at  all  events, 
be  postponed  for  the  present;   the  prince  could  not 
come  till  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end ;  and,  while 
she  was  grateful  for  the  offer,  she  not  only  Bat  the 
thouirht  it  best  to  decline  the  ambassador's  eUnMhis 
kindness,  but  she  recommended  them,  if  pos-  eradTSm 
nble,  to  leave  London  and  the  country  with-  don. 
out. delay.     Their  party  was  large  enough  to  irritate 
the  people,  and  too  small  to  be  of  use.      She  bade 
Egmont,  therefore,  tell  the  Emperor  that  from  the  first 
she  had  put  her  trust  in  God,  and  that  she  trusted  in 
Him  still ;  and  for  themselves,  she  told  them  to  go  at 
once,   taking    her    best    wishes   with    them.      They 
obeyed.     Six  Antwerp  merchant  sloops  were  in  the 
river  below  the  bridge,  waiting  to  sail.     They  stole  on 
board,  dropped  down  the  tide,  and  were  gone. 

The  afi^moon  of  the  same  day  the  queen  herself, 
with  a  studied  air  of  dejection,^  rode  through  she  «>«•  to 

,  ,         ^    .,  «     11  1     1     f       theGolld- 

the  streets  to  the  Guildhall,  attended  by  hftUandad- 
Gardiner  and  the  remnant  of  the  guard.  In  dtiMitf. 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  she  met  Pembroke,  and  slightly 
bowed  as  she  passed  him.  Gardiner  was  observed  to 
stoop  to  his  saddle.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  citi- 
zens ;  some  brought  there  by  hatred,  some  by  respect, 
many  by  pity,  but  more  by  curiosity.  When  the 
queen  entered  she  stood  forward  on  the  steps,  above 

1  YoDB,  assenrant,  sire,  oomme  cellay  qui  Pa  ven,  que  scaichant  la  dicta 
dame  aller  aa  diet  lien,  ie  me  deliberay  en  cape  de  veoir  de  qnelle  visaiga 
•lie  at  aa  eompaignie  y  alloient;  que  je  oongneus  estre  anasy  triate  et  da» 
flof^  qii*il  ae  penlt  peiuer. — NoaiUea  to  the  King  of  France,  Feb.  1. 

T0ft.  VI.  11 
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the  throng,  and,  in  her  deep  man's  voioev  she  spoke  U 

them.^ 

Her  subjects  had  risen  in  rebellion  against  her,  she 
said :  she  had  been  told  that  the  cause  was  her  intended 
aiarriage  with  the  Prince  of  Spain ;  and,  believing  that 
it  was  the  real  cause,  she  had  offered  to  hear  and  to 
respect  their  objections.  Their  leader  had  betrayed  in 
She  mjB  ^^^  answer  his  true  motives ;  he  had  de- 
2*JJ.^^  manded  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London 
JSJI^^w-  *"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  person.  She  stood  there* 
^^ST  she  said,  as  lawful  Queen  of  England,  and 
Mires*^"  sli®  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  her  great  oily 
*"•  to  save  her  from  a  presumptuous  rebel,  who, 

under  specious  pretences,  intended  to  *' subdue  the 
laws  to  his  will,  and  to  give  SQope  to  rascals  and  for- 
lorn persons  to  make  general  havoc  and  spoil."  As 
to  her  marriage,  she  had  supposed  that  so  magnificent 
an  alliance  could  not  have  failed  to  be  agreeable  to  her 
people.  To  herself,  and,  she  was  not  afraid  to  say,  to 
her  council,  it  seemed  to  promise  high  advantage  to 
the  commonwealth.  Marriage,  in  itself,  was  indif- 
ferent to  her ;  she  had  been  invited  to  think  of  it  by 
the  desire  of  the  country  that  she  should  have  an  heir ; 
but  she  could  continue  happily  in  the  virgin  state  in 
s^e  wiu  con-  which  shc  had  hitherto  passed  her  life.  She 
miittbSSt  would  call  a  parliament  and  the  sulgect 
tSdif^S!'  should  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings:  if 
SriilT**^'  on  mature  consideration,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
ftbaadon  it.  niQug  ^f  England  should  reftise  to  approve  of 
the  Prince  of  Spain  as  a  fitting  husband  for  her,  she 
promised,  on  the  word  of  a  queen,  that  she  would 
think  of  him  no  more. 

I  Lft  Tooe  gvona  et  quaii  di  huomo.  —  Gioyanni  liidwla:  EUu,  Y«L  IL 

n. 
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The  spectacle  of  her  distress  won  the  sympathy  of 
her  andience ;  the  boldness  of  her  bearing  commanded 
their  respect ;  the  promise  of  a  parliament  satisfied,  or 
seemed  to  satisfy,  all  reasonable  demands :  and  among 
the  wealthy  citiaens  there  was  no  desire  to  see  Lon- 
don in  possession  of  an  armed  mob,  in  whom  the  Ana- 
baptist leaven  was  deeply  interfused.  The  speech, 
therefore,  had  remarkable  success.  The  queen  re- 
tiarned  to  Westminster,  leaving  the  corporation  con- 
y^pted  to  the  prudence  of  supporting  her.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  m^i  were  enrolled  the  next  Theeitii 


day  for  the  protection  of  tiie  crown  and  tiie  dSndiMr. 
capital;  Lord  William  Howard  was  associated  with 
the  mayor  in  the  command;  and  Wyatt,  who  had 
xeached  Greenwich  on  Thursday,  and  had  wasted  two 
days  tiiere,  uncertain  whether  he  should  not  cross  the 
river  in  boats  to  Blackwall,  arrived  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  Southwark,  to  find  the  gates  closed  on  London 
bridge,  and  the  drawbridge  flung  down  into  the  water. 

Noailles,  for  the  first  time,  believed  now  that  the 
insurrection  would  &ih  Success  or  failure,  in  fact, 
would  turn  on  tiie  reception  which  the  midland  coun- 
ties had  given  to  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk ;  and  of  Suffolk 
autiientic  news  had  been  brought  to  London  that 
morning. 

On  tiie  flight  of  the  Duke  being  known  at  the 
court,  it  was  supposed  immediately  that  he  intended 
to  proclaim  his  daughter  and  Guilford  Dudley.  Ru- 
mour, indeed,  turned  the  supposition  into  fact,^  and 
declared  that  he  bad  called  on  the  country  to  rise  in 

I  <«  The  dnke  has  raised  evil-disposed  persons,  minding  her  Grace's  de- 
■tmctioo,  and  to  advance  the  Lady  Jane,  his  daughter,  and  Guilford  Diid« 
ley,  her  husband/*  —  Royal  Proclamation:  M8.  State  Paper  Qfiee* 
Printed  in  the  additional  Notes  to  Mr.  Nicholses  Cknmich  of  Qiwen  Marjf, 
BapavAo  saja  that  the  duke  actually  proclaimed  IsAy  Jane 
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arms  for  Queen  Jane.  But  Suffolk's  plan  was  iden« 
tical  with  Wyatt's ;  he  had  carried  with  him  a  dupli 
cate  of  Wyatt's  proclamation,  and  accompanied  by  his 
Snflbik  at-  brother,  he  presented  himself  in  the  market- 
niM  L^M-  place  at  Leicester  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
*~'»*^'  day  the  29th.  Lord  Huntingdon  had  fol- 
lowed close  upon  his  track  from  London;  but  he 
assured  the  Mayor  of  Leicester  that  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon was  coming,  not  to  oppose,  but  to  join  with 
him.  No  harm  was  intended  to  the  queen;  he  was 
ready  to  die  in  her  defence ;  bis  object  wa&  only  to 
save  England  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners. 

In  consequence  of  these  protestations,  he  was  allowed 
to  read  his  proclamation  ;  the  people  were  indifierent ; 
but  he  called  about  him  a  few  scores  of  his  tenants 
and  retainers  from  Ws  own  estates  in  the  country; 
and,  on  Tuesday  morning,  while  the  insurgents  in 
Kent  were  attacking  Cowling  Castle,  Suffolk  rode  out 
Intending  to  ^^  Leicester,  in  full  armour,  at  the  head  oi 
SroughCoT-  ^^®  troops,  intending  first  to  move  on  Cov- 
wSrS^to  entry,  then  to  take  Kenilworth  and  War- 
'^ndon,  wick,  and  so  to  advance  on  London.  The 
garrison  at  Warwick  had  been  tampered  with,  and 
was  reported  to  be  ready  to  rise.  The  gates  of  Cov- 
entry he  expected  to  find  open.  He  had  sent  hif 
proclamation  thither  the  day  before,  by  a  servant,  and 
he  had  friends  within  the  walls  who  had  undertaken 
to  place  the  town  at  his  disposal. 

The  state  of  Coventry  was  probably  the  state  of 
most  other  towns  in  England.  The  inhabitants  were 
divided.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  the  fathers  of 
families,  and  the  men  of  property,  were  conservatives^ 
loyal  to  the  queen,  to  the  mass,  and  to  ^^  the  cause  oi 
order.*'     The  young  and  enthusiastic,  supported  by 
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others  who  had  good  reasons  for  being  in  opposition  to 
established  authorities,  were  those  who  had  placed 
themselves  in  correspondence  with  the  Dake  of  Suf- 
folk. 

Suffolk's  servant  (his  name  was  Thomas  Rampton), 
OD  reaching  the  town,  on  Monday  evening,  ^J^^* 
made  a  mistake  in  the  first  person  to  whom  corentry  to 

^  prepare  the 

he  addressed  himself,  and  received  a  cold  way. 
answer.  Two  others  of  the  townsmen,  however,  im- 
mediately welcomed  him,  and  told  him  that  ^^the 
whole  place  was  at  his  lord's  commandment,  except 
certain  of  the  town  council,  who  feared  that,  if  good 
fellows  had  the  upper  hand,  their  extremities  here- 
tofore should  be  remembered."^  They  took  Ramp- 
ton  into  a  house,  where,  presently,  another  man  en- 
tered of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and,  in  his  own 
eyes,  a  man  of  importance.  **  My  Lord's  quarrel  is 
right  well  known,"  this  person  said,  *'it  is  God's 
quarrel,  let  him  come;  let  him  come,  and  make  no 
stay,  for  this  town  is  his  own.  I  say  to  you  assuredly 
this  town  is  his  own.     I  am  it." 

It  was  now  night ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  towns- 
men said.     They  urged  Hampton  to  return  Thedeowit 
at  once  to  Suffolk,  and  hasten  his  movements.  JJ^JJ;, 
They  would  themselves  read  the  proclama-  ^^^^ 
tion  at  the  market-K^ross  forthwith,  and  raise  ■*^' 
the  people.     Rampton,  who  had  ridden  far,  and  was 
weary,  wished  to  wait  till  the  morning ;  if  they  were 
so  confident  of  success,  a  few  hours  could  make  no  dif- 
ference: but  it  appeared  shortly  that  the  "good  fel- 
lows "  in  Coventry  were  not  exclusively  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  piely  and  patriotism.    If  a  rising  commenced 

1  Bamplon*!  GonfeBsioii:  M8.  DomtaUe^  Mar^  Vol.  III.  Stote  Pap« 
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in  the  darkness,  it  was  admitted  that  ^^  nndoabted  spoil 
and  peradventare  destruction  of  many  rich  men  would 
ensae,'  and  with  transactions  of  this  kind  the  doke's 
servant  was  unwilling  to  connect  himself. 

Thus  the  hours  wore  away,  and  no  resolution  was 
arrived  at ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  town  council  had 
received  a  warning  to  be  on  their  guard.  Before  day- 
break the  constables  were  on  the  alert,  the  decent  citi- 
T&e  popular  zcus  took  posscssiou  of  the  gates«  and  the 
^ttooeed. '^^  conspirators  had  lost  their  opportunity.  In 
anii^to  the  afternoon  Suffolk  arrived  with  a  hundred 
gates  khnt.  horsc  under  the  walls,  but  there  was  no 
admission  for  him.  Whilst  he  was  hesitating  what 
course  to  pursue,  a  messenger  came  in  to  say  that 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  at  Warwick.  The  plot 
for  the  revolt  of  the  garrison  had  been  detected,  and 
the  whole  country  was  on  the  alert.  The  people  had 
no  desire  to  see  the  Spaniards  in  England  ;  bat  sobitr 
The  oonntry  ^P^^^  farmers  and  burgesses  would  not  rise  at 
wmnotriM.  tij^   g^ii  ^f  |.}jQ  fpiQTnd  of  Northumberland, 

and  assist  in  bringing  back  the  evil  days  of  anarchy. 

The  Greys  had  now  only  to  provide  for  their  per- 
sonal safety. 

Suffolk  had  an  estate  a  few  miles  distant,  called  Ast- 
ley  Park,  to  which  the  party  retreated  from  Coventry. 
There  the  duke  shared  such  money  as  he  had  with  him 
among  his  men,  and  bade  them  shift  for  themselves. 
Lord  Thomas  Grey  changed  coats  with  a  servant,  and 
rode  off  to  Wales  to  join  Sir  James  Crofts.  Suffolk 
saffbikand  himsclf,  who  was  ill,  took  refiige  with  his 
wnSS**^  brother.  Lord  John,  in  the  cottage  of  one  of 
ttMmaeiTeB.  j^jg  gamekeepers,  where  they  hoped  to  fqomuii 
hidden  till  the  hue  and  cry  should  be  over,  and  ^they 
could  escape  abroad. 
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The  cottage  was  considered  insecure.  Two  bow« 
shots  south  of  Astlej  Church  there  stood  in  the  park 
an  old  decaying  tree,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  father 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  concealed  himself;  and  there,  for 
two  winter  days  and  a  night,  he  was  left  without  food. 
A  proclamation  had  been  put  out  by  Huntingdon  for 
Suffolk's  apprehension,  and  the  keeper,  either  a  gam*. 
tempted  by  the  reward,  or  frightened  by  the  tnyi  than, 
menace  against  aU  who  should  give  him  X^*" 
shelter,  broke  his  trust  — a  rare  example  of  disloyalty 
—  and  going  to  Warwick  Castle,  undertook  to  betray 
his  master's  hiding-place.  A  party  of  troopers  were 
despatched,  with  the  keeper  for  a  guide  ;  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  Astley,  they  fotmd  that  the  duke,  unable  to 
eiidure  the  cold  and  hunger  longer,  had  crawled  out 
of  the  tree,  and  was  warming  himself  by  the  cottage 
fire.  Lord  John  was  discovered  buried  under  some 
bundles  of  hay.*  They  were  carried  off  at  once  to  the 
Tower,  whither  Lord  Thomas  Grey  and  Sir  James 
Crofts,  who  had  failed  as  signally  in  Wales,  soon  after 
followed  them.* 

The    account   of   his  confederates'   failure   saluted 
Wyatt  on  his  arrival  in  Southwark,  on  the  rebmuy. 
8d  of  February.    The  intelligence  was  being  rJSbm 
published,  at  the  moment,  in  the  streets  of  to  find  loq- 
London ;  Wyatt  himself,  at  the  same  time,  broken. 
WHS  proclaimed   traitor,  and  a  reward  of  a   hundred 
pounds  was   offered  for   his   capture,   dead   or  alive. 
The    peril,    however,    was    far  from    over;    Wyatt 
replied  to  the  proclamation  by  wearing  his  name,  in 

• 

1  Benard  to  the  Emperor:  Rolla  House  M88. 

>  I  fi>llow  Baoardo  in  the  account  of  the  duke*B  capture.  Renard  si^ 
Ottl  ke  was  foimd  m  the  tree  by  a  little  dog :  **  qn'a  est^  grand  commene»> 
■Mnt  da  miracle  pour  le  sneers  proepere  dea  affaires  de  la  dicte  dame.' 
«>  BiBird  to  the  ]^peror,  Febmary  S :  M8. 
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large  letters  upon  his  cap ;  the  success  of  the  queen's 
speech  in  the  city  irritated  the  council,  who  did  not 
choose  to  sit  still  under  the  imputation  of  having  ap- 
proved of  the  Spanish  marriage.  They  declared  every- 
where, loudly  and  angrily,  that  they  had  not  approved 
of  it,  and  did  not  approve;  in  the  city  itself  public 
The  dtijr  feeling  again  wavered,  and  fresh  parties  of  the 
watcn.  train-bands  crossed  the  water  and  deserted. 
The  behaviour  of  Wyatt's  followers  gave  the  lie  to 
the  queen's  charges  against  them:  the  prisons  in 
Southwark  were  not  opened ;  property  was  respected 
scrupulously ;  the  only  attempt  at  injury  was  at  Win- 
chester House,  and  there  it  was  instantly  repressed ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  entertained  them  with 
wyattiB  warm  hospitality;  and  the  queen>  notwith- 
at  soath-  Standing  her  efforts,  found  herself  as  it  were 
when  he  besieged,  in  her  principal  <;ity,  by  a  hand- 
fiTedays.  ful  ot  commouers,  whom  no  one  ventured, 
or  no  one  could  be  trusted,  to  attack.  So  matters 
continued  through  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday.  The  lawyers  at  Westminster  Hall  pleaded 
in  harness,  the  judges  wore  harness  under  their  robes ; 
Doctor  Weston  sang  mass  in  harness  before  the  queen ; 
tradesmen  attended  in  harness  behind  their  counters. 
The  metropolis,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  was  in  an 
attitude  of  armed  expectation,  yet  there  was  no  move- 
ment, no  demonstration  on  either  side  of  popular  feeling. 
The  ominous  strangeness  of  the  situation  appalled  even 
Mary  herself.^ 

By  this  time  the  intercepted  letter  of  Noailles  had 
TLe  cypher  ^^^^  dccyphercd.  It  proved^  if  more  proof 
23552?^^  w^  wanted,  the  correspondence  between  the 
ambassador  and  the  conspirators ;  it  explained 

1  Noailles. 
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the  object  of  the  rising- — the  queen  was  to  be  de- 
throned in  favour  of  her  sister ;  and  it  was  found,  also, 
though  names  were  not  mentioned,  that  the  plot  had 
spread  far  upwards  among  the  noblemen  by  whom 
Mary  was  surrounded.  Evidence  of  Elizabeth's  com- 
plicity it  did  not  contain  ;  while,  to  Gardiner's  mortifi- 
eation,  it  showed  that  Coartenay,  in  his  confessions  to 
hinoLself,  had  betrayed  the  guilt  of  others,  but  had  con- 
cealed part  of  his  own.  In  an  anxiety  to  shield  hun 
the  chancellor  pronounced  the  cypher  of  Courtenay's 
name  to  be  unintelligible.  The  queen  placed  the  let- 
ter in  the  hands  of  Renard,  by  whom  it  was  instantly 
read,  and  the  chancellor's  humour  was  not  improved : 
Mary  had  the  mortification  of  feeling  that  she  was 
herself  the  last  object  of  anxiety  either  to  him  or  to 
uiy  of  her  council ;  though  Wyatt  was  at  the  gates  of 
London,  the  council  could  only  spend  the  Theooundi 
Hme  in  passionate  recriminations ;  Paget  ^.^ 
blamed  Grardiner  for  his  religious  intolerance  ;  biSSSi to 
Gardiner  blamed  Paget  for  having  advised  *^* 
the  marriage ;  some  exclaimed  against  Courtenay,  some 
against  Elizabeth  ;  but,  of  acting,  all  alike  seemed  in- 
capable. If  the  queen  was  in  danger,  the  council  said, 
she  might  fly  to  Windsor,  or  to  Calais,  or  she  might  go 
to  the  Tower.  "  Whatever  happens,"  she  exclaimed 
to  Renard,  "  I  am  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Spain ; 
crown,  rank,  life,  all  shall  go  before  I  will  take  any 
other  husband."  ^ 

The  position,  however,  could  not  be  of  long  contin* 
uance.  Could  Wvatt  once  enter  London,  he  assured 
himself  of  success';  but  the  gates  on  the  Bridge  con- 
tinned  closed.  Cheyne  and  Southwell  had  collected  a 
body  of  men  on  whom  they  could  rely,  and  were  com' 

1  BeoAid  to  Ohailes  V.:  Beilk  Houu  M88.  Fetimaiy  5 
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ing  up  behind  from  Rochester.  Wyatt  desired  to 
return  and  fight  them,  and  then  cross  the  water  at 
Greenwich,  as  had  been  before  proposed;  but  his  fol- 
lowers feared  that  he  meant  to  escape;  a  backward 
movement  would  not  be  permitted,  and  his  next  effort 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  passage  over  the  Bridge 
could  be  forced. 

London  Bridge  was  then  a  long,  narrow  street.  The 
gate  was  at  the  Southwark  extremity  ;  the  drawbridge 
^y^^  was  near  the  middle.     On  Sunday  or  Mon- 

iSSd^  day  night  Wyatt  scaled  the  leads  of  the  gate- 
****^  house,  climbed  into  a  window,  and  descended 
the  stairs  into  the  lodge.  The  porter  and  his  wife 
were  nodding  over  the  fire.  The  rebel  leader  bade 
them  on  tl^eir  lives  be  still,  and  stole  along  in  tfie 
darkness  to  the  chasm  from'  which  the  drawbridge  had 
been  cut  away.  There,  looking  across  the  black  gulf 
where  the  river  was  rolling  below,  he  saw  the  dusky 
mouths  of  four  gaping  cannon,  and  beyond  them,  in 
the  torch-light,  Lord  Howard  himself,  keeping  watch 
Where  he  with  the  guard  I  neither  force  nor  skill  could 
cuinoi]>Ms.   make  a  way  into  the  city  by  London  Bridge. 

The  course  which  he  should  follow  was  determined 
for  him.  The  Lieutenant,  of  the  Tower,  Sir  John 
Brydges,  a  soldier  and  a  Catholic,  had  looked  over  the 
water  with  angry  eyes  at  the  insurgents  collected 
within  reach  of  his  guns,  and  had  asked  the  queen  for 
permission  to  fire  upon  them.  The  queen,  afi*aid  of 
provoking  the  people,  had  hitherto  refused ;  on  the 
Monday,  however,  a  Tower  boat,  passing  the  South- 
wark side  of  the  water,  was  hailed  by  Wyatt's  sen- 
tries ;  the  watermen  refused  to  stop,  the  sentries  fired, 
and  one  of  the  men  in  the  boat  was  killed.  The  next 
morning  (whether  permission  had  been  given  at  last,  of 
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not,  WIS  neyer  known),  the  gans  on  the  White  Tower, 
the  Devil's  Tower,  and  all  the  bastions,  were  ^n^  j„^^ 
loaded  and  aimed,  and  notice  was  sent  over  ^iS!S^ 
that  the  fire  was  about  to  open.     The  inhab-  ^^i^ 
itants  addressed  themselves,  in  agitation,  to  ^^^' 
Wyatt ;  and  Wyatt,  with  a  sudden  resolution,  half  felt 
to  be  desperate,  resolved  to  march  for  Kingston  Bridge, 
cross  the  Thames,  and  come  back  on  London.     Hit 
friends  in  the  city  promised  to  receive  him,  could  he 
reach  Ludgate  by  daybreak  on  Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  therefore,  Shrove  Tuesday, 
which  the  queen  had  hoped  to  spend  more  happily 
than  in  facing  an  army  of  insurgents,  Wyatt,  accom- 
panied by  tiot  more  than  fifteen  hundred  ^j^^ 
inen,  pushed  out  of  Southwark.  He  had  xin^ton^ 
cannon  with  him,  which  delayed  his  march,  ^'^^j 
but  at  four  in  the  afternoon  he  reached  Kingston. 
Thirty  feet  of  the  bridge  were  broken  away,  and  a 
guard  of  three  hundred  men  were  on  the  other  side ; 
but  the  guard  fled  after  a  few  rounds  fi-om  the  guns, 
and  Wyatt,  leaving  his  men  to  refresh  themselves  in 
the  town,  went  to  work  to  repair  the  passage.  A  row 
of  barges  lay  on  the  opposite  bank ;  three  sailors 
swam  across,  attached  ropes  to  them,  and  towed  them 
over ;  and,  the  barges  being  moored  where  the  bridge 
was  broken,  beams  and  planks  were  laid  across  them, 
and  a  road  was  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
cannon  and  the  waggons. 

By  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  river  was  crossed,  and 
the  march  was  resumed.     The  weather  was  when  h% 
still  wild,  the   roads   miry  and   heavy,  and  night,  and 
through  the  winter  night  the  motley  party  London. 
plunged  along.      The   Rochester  men  had,  most  of 
ihem,  gone  home,  and  those  who  remained  were  the 
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London  deserters,  gentlemen  who  had  compromised 
themselves  too  deeply  to  hope  for  pardon,  or  fanatics, 
who  believed  they  were  fighting  the  Lord's  battle,  and 
some  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  Ponet,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  with  them ;  William  Thomas,  the 
late  clerk  of  the  council ;  Sir  George  Harper,  An- 
thony Knyvet,  Lord  Cobham's  sons,  Pelham,  who  had 
been  a  spy  of  Northumberland's  on  the  Continent,^ 
and  others  more  or  less  conspicuous  in  the  worst  pe- 
riod of  the  late  reign. 

From  the  day  that  Wyatt  came  to  Southwark  the 
whole  guard  had  been  under  arms  at  Whitehall,  and  a 
number  of  them,  to  the  agitation  of  the  court  ladies, 
were  stationed  in  the  queen's  antechamber.  But  the 
guard  was  composed  of  dangerous  elements.  Sir  Hum- 
frey  Radcliff,  the  lieutenant,  was  a  "  favourer  of  the 
gospel ; "  2  and  the  "  Hot  Gospeller  "  himself,  on  his 
recovery  from  his  fever,  had  returned  to  his  duties.' 
No  additional  precautions  had  been  taken,  nor  does  it 

1  The  Regent  Maiy  to  the  Ambassadors  in  England:  QranveOe  Papera^ 
Vol.  IV. 

2  Underhiirs  Narrative, 

s  Underhill,  however,  was  too  notorious  a  person  to  b)  allowed  to  remain 
on  duty  at  such  a  time  of  danger. 

**  When  Wyatt  was  come  to  Southwark/*  he  says,  "  tke  pensioners  were 
commanded  to  watch  in  armour  that  night  at  the  court.  .  .  •  After  supper, 
I  put  on  my  armour,  as  the  rest  did,  for  we  wore  appointed  to  watch  all  the 
night.  So,  being  all  armed,  we  came  up  into  the  chamber  of  presence  with 
our  poleaxes  in  our  hands,  wherewith  the  ladies  were  very  fearful.  Some 
lamenting,  cr}'ing,  and  wringing  their  hands,  said,  Alas!  there  is  some 
great  mischief  toward:  we  shall  all  be  destroyed  this  night.  What  a  sight 
is  this,  to  see  the  queeu*s  chamber  full  of  armed  men:  the  like  was  never 
seen  nor  heard  of !  Mr.  Norris,  chief  usher  of  Queen  Mary*s  privy  chamber, 
was  appointed  to  call  the  watch  to  see  if  any  were  lacking ;  unto  whom, 
Moore,  the  clerk  of  our  check,  delivered  the  book  of  our  names;  and  when 
he  came  to  my  name.  What,  said  he,  what  doth  he  here?  Sir,  said  the 
derk,  he  is  here  ready  to  serve  as  the  rest  be.  Kay,  by  Glod^s  body,  said 
he,  that  heretic  shall  not  watch  here.  Give  me  a  pen.  So  he  stnek  mjf 
name  out  of  the  book.*' 
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teem  that,  on  Wyatt's  departure,  his  movements  were 
watched.  Kingston  Bric^  having  been  broken,  hi# 
immediate  approach  was  certainly  unlooked  for;  nor 
was  it  till  past  midni^cht  that  information  TiMftianiito 
came  to  the  palace  that  the  passage  had  ^^^^ 
been  forced,  and  that  the  insurgents  were  ^JM™**** 
c6ming  directly  back  upon  London.  Be-  MdtouiJyt 
tween  two  and  three  in  the  morning  the  towindior. 
qaeen  was  called  from  her  bed.  Grardiner,  who  had 
been,  with  others  of  the  council,  arguing  with  her 
in  &vour  of  Courtenay  the  preceding  day,  was  in 
waiting ;  he  told  her  that  her  barge  was  at  the  stairs 
to  carry  her  up  the  river,  and  she  must  take  shelter 
instantly  at  Windsor. 

Without  disturbing  herself,  the  queen  sent  for  Be- 
nard.     Shall  I  go  or  stay  ?  she  asked. 

Unless  your  Majesty  desire  to  throw  away  your 
crown,  Renard  answered,  you  will  remain  Benardtdh 
here  till  the  last  extremity;  your  flight  will  JSJ^*' 
be  known;  the  city  ynUX  rise,  seize  the  Tower,  SJhJJ 
and  release  the  prisoners;  the  heretics  will  ""'^ 
massacre  the  priests,  and  Elizabeth  will  be  proclaimed 
queen. 

The  Lords  were  divided.  Gardiner  insisted  again 
that  she  must  and  should  go.  The  others  were  un- 
certain, or  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Renard.  At  last 
Mary  said  that  she  would  be  guided  by  Pembroke  and 
Clinton.  If  those  two  would  undertake  to  stand  by 
her,  she  would  remain  and  see  out  the  struggle.^ 

They  were  not  present,  and  were  sent  for  on  the 
spot.  Pembroke  for  weeks  past  had  certainly  wa« 
vered ;  Lord  Thomas  (rrey  believed  at  one  time  that 
he  had  gained  him  over,  and  to  the  last  felt  assured  of 

^  BioaidtoChailefY.,  FebnuoyS:  BcXUHouuMBB. 
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hia  neutrality.  Happily  for  Mary,  iiappily,  it  must  be 
said,  for  England-^ for  the  Reformation  was  not  a 
Pembroke  cause  to  be  won  by  such  enterprises  as  that 
j;^^  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt— he  decided  on  sup^ 
***•  porting  the  queen,  and  promised  to  defend 

her  with  his  life.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
m^eity  drums  went  round  the  city,  calling  the  train- 
JJJJJI^*^  bands  to  an  instant  muster  at  Charing  Cross. 
•^^  Pembroke's  conduct  determined  the  young 

lords  and  gentlemen  about  the  court,  who  with  their 
servants  were  swiftly  mounted  and  under  arms;  and 
by  eight,  more  than  ten  thousand  men  were  stationed 
along  the  ground,  then  an  open  field,  which  slopes 
from  Piccadilly  to  Pall  Mall.  The  road  or  causeway 
on  which  Wyatt  was  expected  to  advance,  ran  nearly 
on  the  site  of  Piccadilly  itself.  An  old  cross  stood 
near  the  head  of  St.  James's  Street,  where  guns  were 
placed;  and  that  no  awkward  accident  like  that  at 
Rochester  might  happen  on  the  first  collision,  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  formed  four  squadrons  of  horse,  wero 
pushed  forwards  towards  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

Wyatt,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  the  gate  of  the 
Wyatt  de-  ^^ty  ^^0  hours  before,  had  been  delayed  in 
Jweiingof*  ^^®  meantime  by  the  breaking  down  of  a 
»g«n.  gun  in  tiie  heavy  road  at  Brentford.     Brett, 

the  captain  of  the  city  deserters,  Ponet,  Harper,  and 
others,  urged  Wyatt  to  leave  the  gun  where  it  lay  and 
keep  his  appointment*  Wyatt,  however,  insisted  on 
waiting  till  the  carriage  could  be  repaired,  although  in 
the  eyes  of  every  one  but  himself  the  delay  was  ob- 
vious ruin.  Harper,  seeing  him  obstinate,  stole  away 
a  second  time  to  gain  favour  for  himself  by  carrying 
news  to  the  court.  Ponet,  unambitious  of  martyrdom, 
toid  him  he  would  pray  God  for  bis  success,  and,  ad« 
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vjsmg  Brett  to  shift  for  himself,  made  awaj  with  othen 
towards  the  sea  and  Gennany.^  It  was  nine  o'clock 
b^re  Wjatt  brought  the  draggled  remnant  of  his 
force,  wet,  hongry,  and  faint  with  their  night  march, 
np  the  hill  fi*om  Enightsbridge.  Near  Hyde  Park 
Comer  a  lane  tamed  off;  and  here  Pem-  Hisftm»ta 
Inroke  had  placed  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  Hjito  ftST* 
insurgents  straggled  on  without  order.  When  ^^^'"^' 
half  of  them  had  passed,  the  horse  dashed  out,  and  cut 
them  in  two,  and  all  who  were  behind  were  dispersed 
or  captured.  Wyatt,  caring  now  only  to  press  for- 
ward, kept  his  immediate  followers  together,  and  went 
straight  on.  The  queen's  guns  opened,  and  killed 
three  of  his  men ;  but,  lowering  his  head,  he  dashed 
tft  them  and  over  them ;  then,  turning  to  the  right,  to 
avoid  the  train-bands,  he  struck  down  towards  St. 
James's,  where  his  party  again  separated.  Enyvet 
and  the  young  Cobhams  leaving  St.  James's  to  their 
left,  crossed  the  park  to  Westminster.  Wyatt  went 
right  along  the  present  Pall  Mall,  past  the  Bntwyact 
line  of  the  citizens.     They  had  but  to  move  ptwhei  <« 

.  ,  1  .        to  Charing 

a  few  steps  to  mtercept  Lim  passage,  close  m,  otom.  tim 
and  take  him  ;  but  not  a  man  advanced,  not  and  hemakM 
a  hand  was  lifted  ;  where  the  way  was  nar-  the  stnmd. 
row,  they  drew  aside  to  let  him  pass.  At  Charing 
Cross  Sir  John  Gage  was  stationed,  with  part  of  the 
guard,  some  horse,  and  among  them  Courtenay,  who 
in  the  morning  had  been  heard  to  say  he  would  not 
obey  orders ;  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  Pembroke.  As 
Wyatt  came  up  Courtenay  turned  his  horse  towards 
Whitehall,  and  began  to  move  off,  followed  by  Lord 
Worcester.     "  Fie  1    my  Lord,"    Sir  Thomas   Com- 

i  Ltttar  of  WUIiam  Harkhim:  Tommt  MSa.  Bodleian  Libnuj.    OoM- 
psnStow. 
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wallis  cried  to  him,  ^^  is  this  the  action  of  a  gentle^ 
man  ? "  ^  Bat  deaf,  or  heedless,  or  treacherous,  he 
galloped  off,  calling  Lost,  lost  I  all  is  lost  I  and  carried 
panic  to  the  court.  The  guard  had  broken  at  his 
flight,  and  came  hurrying  behind  him.  Some  cried 
that  Pembroke  had  played  false.  Shouts  of  treason 
rung  through  the  palace.  The  queen,  who  had.  been 
watching  from  the  palace  gallery,  alone  retained  ner 
TheqneMi  prescnco  of  mind.  If  others  durst  not  stand 
hm^teSe^  the  trial  against  the  traitors,  she  said,  she 
tiM  iiaid.  herself  would  go  out  into  the  field  and  try 
the  quarrel,  and  die  with  those  that  would  serve  her.^ 

At  this  moment  Enyvet  and  the  Cobhams,  whL 
had  gone  round  by  the  old  palace,  came  by  the  gates 
as  the  fugitive  guard  were  struggling  in.  Infinite  con- 
fusion followed.  Gage  was  rolled  in  the  dirt,  and 
three  of  the  judges  with  him.  The  guard  shrunk 
away  into  the  offices  and  kitchens  to  hide  themselves. 
But  Knyvet's  men  made  no  attempt  to  enter.  They 
The  palace  if  Contented  themselves  with  shooting  a  few 
S*SSoSd^^  arrows,  and  then  hurried  on  to  Charing 
reb2B,**iho  Cross  to  rejoin  Wyatt.  At  Charing  Cross, 
S*oS!riS  however,  their  way  was  now  closed  by  a  com- 
^'"^  pany  of  archers,  who  had  been  sent  back  by 

Pembroke  to  protect  the  court.  Sharp  fighting  fol- 
lowed, and  the  cries  rose  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  on  the 
leads  of  the  White  Tower.  At  last  the  leaders  forced 
their  way  up  the  Strand ;  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
cut  up,  dispersed,  or  taken.^ 

1  Renard  to  Charles  V.,  Februaiy  8:  RoOi  House  MS8. 

*  Holinshed. 

s  The  dress  of  the  Londoners  who  came  with  Wyatt  being  the  cilj 
ttniform,  they  were  distinguished  by  the  dirt  upon  their  legs  fh>in  their 
night  march.  The  cry  of  Pembroke's  men  in  the  fight  was  "  Down  with 
tiMdaggle-tails!** 
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Wyatt  himself,  meanwhile,  followed  by  three  hun- 
dred men,  had  hurried  on  through  lines  of  men  who 
still  opened  to  give  him  passage.  He  passed  Temple 
Bar,  along  Fleet  Street,  aiid  reached  Lud-  ^y^j^ 
gate.  The  gate  was  open  as  he  approached,  J^S^SL, 
when  some  one  seeing  a  number  of  men  SSJ^tokh 
coming  up,  exclaimed,  "  These  be  Wyatt's  an-  ^^ 
tients.''  Muttered  curses  were  heard  among  the  by- 
standers; but  Lord  Howard  was  on  the  spot;  the 
gates,  notwithstanding  the  muvmurs,  were  instantly 
closed;  and,  when  Wyatt  knocked,  Howard's  voice 
answered,  ^'  Avaunt  I  traitor ;  thou  shalt  not  come  in 
here."  **  I  have  kept  touch,"  Wyatt  exclaimed ;  but 
his  enterprise  was  hopeless  now.  He  sate  down  upon 
a  bench  outside  the  Belle  Sauvage  Yard.  His  follow- 
ers scattered  from  him  among  the  by-lanes  and  streets ; 
and,  of  the  three  hundred,  twenty-four  alone  re- 
mained, among  whom  were  now  Knyvet  and  one  of 
the  young  Cobhams.  With  these  few  he  turned  at 
last,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  the  train-bands  Heiun»Mid 

'*'  attempts  to 

would   again   open  to   let   him  pass.     Some  fl^tuaw»y 
of  Pembroke's  horse  were  comin^c  up.     He  thewayu 

i»         1      1  •  1  11  m  1      -r*  clo«ed.    Ha 

fought  his  way  through  them  to  Temple  Bar,  turrenden, 
where  a  herald  cried,  "Sir,  ye  were  best  totheTowwr. 
to  yield ;  the  day  is  gone  against  you ;  perchance  ye 
may  find  the  queen  merciful."  Sir  Maurice  Berke- 
ley was  standing  near  him  on  horseback,  to  whom, 
feeling  that  further  resistance  was  useless,  he  sur- 
rendered his  sword ;  atid  Berkeley,  to  save  him 
&om  being  cut  down  in  the  tumult,  took  him  up 
upon  his  horse.  Others  in  the  ^ame  way  took  up 
Knyvet  and  Cobham,  Brett  and  two  more.  The  six 
prisoners  were  taken  through  the  Strand  back  to  West- 
minster, the  passage  through  the  city  being  thought 
▼ot..  VI.  12 
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dangerous ;  and  from  Whitehall  Stairs,  Mary  herself 
looking  on  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  lliey  were 
borne  off  in  a  barge  to  the  Tower. 

The  queen  had  triumphed,  triumphed  through  her 
own  resolution,  and  would  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

Had  Wyatt  succeeded,  Mary  would  have  lost  bet 
husband  and  her  crown ;  and  had  the  question  been  no 
more  than  a  personal  one,  England  could  have  well 
dispensed  both  with»her  and  Philip.  But  Elizabeth 
would  have  ascended  a  throne  under  the  shadow  of 
treason.  The  Protestants  would  have  come  back  to 
power  in  the  thoughtless  vindictiveness  of  exasperated 
and  successful  revolutionists ;  and  the  problem  of  the 
Reformation  would  have  been  more  hard  than  ever  of 
a  reasonable  solution.  The  fanatics  had  made  their 
effort,  and  they  had  failed  ;  they  had  shaken  the  throne, 
but  they  had  not  overthrown  it ;  the  queen's  turn  was 
come,  and,  as  the  danger  had  been  great,  so  was  the 
resentment.  She  had  Renard  at  one  ear  protesting 
tliat,  while  these  turbulent  spirits  were  uncrushed,  the 
precious  person  of  the  prince  could  not  be  trusted  to 
her.  She  had  Gardiner,  who,  always  pitiless  towards 
heretics,  was  savage  at  the  frustration  of  his  own 
Henardand  schcmes.  Reuard  in  the  closet,  Gardiner  in 
ntfgb  the  the  pulpit,  alike  told  her  that  she  must  show  no 
wvwitj.        more  mercy.^     On  Ash  Wednesday  evening, 

A  •*  On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  Febrwaiy,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  preached 
in  the  chapel  before  the  queen."  **  The  preachers  for  the  7  years  last  past, 
he  said,  by  dividing  of  words  and  other  their  own  additions,  had  brought  in 
many  errours  detestable  unto  the  church  of  Christ."  ^  He  axed  a  boon  of 
the  Qnd3&*s  Highness,  that,  like  as  she  had  beforetime  extended  her  merQr 
particularly  and  privately,  [and]  so  through  her  lenity  and  gentleness 
much  conspiracy  and  open  rebellion  was  grown  .  .  .  she  would  now  be 
merciful  to  the  body  of  the  commonwealth  and  conservation  thereof,  whicli 
could  not  be  unless  the  rotten  and  hurtful  members  thereof  were  cutoff  and 
consumed.'* —  Chronicle  of  Queen  Mary^  p.  54. 
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tfter  Wjatt's  snrrender,  a  proclamation  forbade  all  per- 
sons to  shelter  the  fugitive  insurgents  under  pain  ci 
death.  The  '^  poor  caitifis  "  were  brought  out  of  the 
houses  where  they  had  hidden  themselves,  and  were 
given  up  by  hundreds.  Huntingdon  came  in  on  Satur- 
day with  Suffolk  and  his  brothers.  Sir  James  Crofts, 
Sir  Henry  Isly,  and  Sir  Gawen  Carew  followed.  The 
common  prisons  overflowed  into  the  churches,  where 
crowds  of  wretches  were  huddled  together  till  the  gib- 
bets were  ready  for  their  hanging ;  the  Tower  wards 
were  so  full  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
packed  into  a  single  cell ;  and  all  the  living  representa- 
tives of  the  £Eunilies  of  Grey  and  Dudley,  except  two 
young  girls,  were  now  within  the  Tower  waUs,  sen- 
tenced, or  soon  to  be  sentenced,  to  death. 

The  queen's  blood  is  up  at  last,  Renard  wrote  exult- 
ingly  to  the  Emperor  on  the  8th  of  February ;  ^  *'  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Thomas  Grey,  and  Sir  James 
Crofts  have  written  to  ask  for  mercy,  but  they  will 
find  none  ;  their  heads  will  fall,  and  so  will  Courtenay's 
and  Elizabeth's.  I  have  told  the  queen  that  she  must 
be  especially  prompt  with  these  twa  We  have  noth- 
ing now  to  hope  for  except  that  France  will  break 
the  peaces  and  then  all  will  be  well."  On  the  12th  of 
February  the  ambassador  was  still  better  satisfied. 
Elizabeth  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  on  her  way  to 
London.  A  rupture  with  France  seemed  inevitable, 
and  as  to  clemency,  there  was  no  danger  of  it.  "  The 
queen,"  he  said,  *'  had  told  him  that  Anne  of  Cleves 
was  implicated  ;  "  but  for  himself  he  was  sure  that  the 
two  centres  of  all  past  and  all  possible  conspiracies  were 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  and  that  when  their  heads, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Greys,  wero  oQce  off  their  shool 
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ders,  she  wonld  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  The  pris- 
oners were  heretics  to  a  man ;  she  had  a  fidr  plea  t4i 
despatch  them,  and  she  would  then  settle  the  country 
as  she  pleased  ;  ^  '^  The  house  of  Suffolk  would  soon  be 
extinct." 

The  house  of  Suffolk  would  be  extinct :  that  too,  or 
almost  that,  had  been  decided  on.  Jane  Grey  was  gnilt- 
juM  Gx«7  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^^  commotion ;  her  name  had  not 
tot^**^  been  so  much  as  mentioned  among  the  insur- 
***•  gents  ;   but   she  was  guilty  of  having  been 

once  called  queen,  and  Mary,  who  before  had  been 
generously  deaf  to  the  Emperor's  advice,  and  to  Re- 
nard's  arguments,  yielded  in  her  present  humour* 
Philip  was  beckoning  in  the  distance ;  and  while  Jane 
Grey  lived,  Philip,  she  was  again  and  again  assured, 
must  remain  forever  separated  from  her  arms. 

Jane  Grey,  therefore,  was  to  die  —  her  execution 
was  resolved  upon  the  day  after  the  victory ;  and  the 
first  intention  was  to  put  her  to  death  on  the  Friday 
immediately  approaching.  In  killing  her  body,  how- 
The  queen  ©vcr,  Mary  dcsircd  to  have  mercy  on  her 
VS^^'  soul ;  and  she  sent  the  message  of  death  by 
eonwrther  ^j^^  excellent  Feckcuham,  afterwards  Abbot 
d«ftth.  Qf  Westminster,  who  was  to  bring  her,  if  poa- 

sible,  to  obedience  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Feckenham,  a  man  full  of  gentle  and  tender  hu- 
manity, felt  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  the  errand  on 
which  he  was  despatched.  He  felt  as  a  Catholic  priest 
—  but  he  felt  also  as  a  man. 

On  admission  to  Lady  Jane's  room  he  told  her  that 
she  was  to  die  the  next  morning,  and  he  told  her,  also, 
for  what  reason  the-  queen  had  selected  him  to  coaF 
municate  the  sentence. 

1  Reoaid  to  Charles  Y., Febmaiy  IS:  BoOt  Hoiue  MBS, 
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She  listened  calmly .«  The  time  was  short,  she  said ; 
too  short  to  be  spent  in  theological  discussion  ;  which, 
if  Feckenham  would  permit,  she  would  decline. 

Believing,  or  imagining  that  he  ought  to  believe, 
that,  if  she  died  unreconciled,  she  was  lost,  onFeck- 
Feckenham  hurried  back  to  the  queen  to  beg  JSSSty,tiii 
for  delay ;  and  the  queen,  .moved  with  his  ^^S^ 
entreaties,  respited  the  execution  till  Monday,  '*•!»*'•» 
givmg  him  three  more  days  to  pursue  his  labour.  But 
Lady  Jane,  when  he  returned  to  her,  scarcely  appre- 
ciated the  favour ;  she  had  not  expected  her  words  to 
be  repeated,  she  said ;  she  had  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  world,  and  she  would  take  her  death  patiently 
whenever  her  Majesty  desired.^ 

Feckenham,  however,  still  pressed  his  services,  and 
courtesy  to  a  kind  and  anxious  old  man,  forbade  her  to 
refuse  them.     He  remained  with  her  to  the  end  ;  and 
certain  arguments  followed  on  fidth  and  jus-  wwohare 
tification,  and  the  nature  of  sacraments ;  a  JSSwdS? 
record  of  which  may  be  read  by  the  curious  «•»•*<»»• 
in  Foxe.*     Lady  Jane  was  wearied  without  being  con- 
vinced.    The  tedium  of  the  discussion  was  relieved, 
perhaps,  by  the  now  more  interesting  account  which 
she  gave  to  her  unsuccessful  confessor  of  the  misfortune 
which  was  bringing  her  to  her  death.^     The  night  be- 
fore she  suffered  she  wrote  a  few  sentences  of  ijb^j  jsm 
advice  to  her  sister  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  New  SeaS^ 
Testament.    To  her  father,  knowing  his  weakness,  and 
knowing,  too,  how  he  would  be  worked  upon  to  imitate 

1  Baoardo.  The  writer  of  the  ChrorUde  of  Queen  Mary^  sajrs,  "  She 
was  appointed  to  have  been  put  to  death  on  Friday,  but  was  stayed — for 
irhat  cause  is  not  known/*    Baoardo  supplies  tjie  explanation. 

«  VoL  VI.  pp.  416-417. 

*  Th«  ftoiy  told  bj  Baoardo,  to  whom,  it  would  seem,  Feckenhaar  vt* 
iitfedit. 
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the  recantation  of  Northumberland,  she  sent  a  letter  ot 
exquisite  beauty,  in  which  the  exhortations  of  a  dying 
saint  are  tempered  with  the  reverence  of  a  daughter 
for  her  father.^ 

The  iron-hearted  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Su*  John 
Brydges,  had  been  softened  by  the  charms  of  his  iptv^ 
oner,  and  begged  for  some  memorial  of  her  in  writing. 
She  wrote  in  a  manual  of  English  prayers  the  follow 
ing  words ;  — 

*^  Forasmuch  as  you  have  desired  so  simple  a  woman 
to  write  in  so  worthy  a  book,  good  Master  Lieutenant, 
therefore  I  shall,  as  a  friend,  desire  you,  and  as  a  Chris* 
tian,  require  you,  to  call  upon  God  to  incline  your  heart 
to  his  laws,  to  quicken  you  in  his  way,  and  not  to  take 
the  word  of  truth  utterly  out  of  your  mouth.  Live 
still  to  die,  that  by  death  you  may  purchase  eternal  life, 
and  remember  how  Methuselah,  who,  as  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  the  longest  liver  that  was  of  a  man,  died 
at  the  last :  for,  as  the  Preacher  saith,  there  is  a  tima 
to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die ;  and  the  day  of  death  is 
better  than  the  day  of  our  birth.  Yours,  as  the  Lord 
knoweth,  as  a  friend.     Jane  Dudley."  ^ 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  VI. 

s  Chronicle  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  57,  oote.  In  the  same  manaal  are  a  hm 
words  in  Guilford  Dudley^s  hand,  addressed  to  Suffolk,  and  a  few  words 
also  addressed  to  Suffolk  by  Lady  Jaue.  Mr.  Nichols  supposes  that  ths 
book  (it  is  still  extant  among  the  Harleian  MBS.)  was  used  as  a  meana  :f 
communicating  with  the  duke  when  direct  intercourse  was  unpermitted* 
If  this  conjecture  is  right,  Lady  Janets  letter,  perhaps,  never  reached  aor 
ikther  at  all.  There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  memorial  which  tba 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  obtained  from  her.  Baoardo  says,  that  she  gavo 
him  a  book,  in  which  she  had  written  a  few  words  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English. 

**  La  Greca  era  tale.  La  morte  dara  la  pena  al  mio  corpo  del  fallo  ma  la 
mia  anima  giustificara  inanzi  al  conspetto  di  Dio  la  innocenza  mia. 

**  La  Latina  diceva.  Se  la  giustitia  ha  luogo  nel  corpo  mio  I'anima  mia 
fbavera  nella  misericordia  di  Dio. 

**  La  Inglese.  II  fkllo  e  degno  di  morte  ma  11  modo  della  mia  ignonan 
ioaeya  meritar  pieta  e  excuaatione  appresso  il  mondo  e  alle  leggi." 
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Her  husband  was  also  to  die,  and  to  die  before  her. 
The  morning  on  which  they  were  to  suffer  he  ^y^sx^g^ 
begged  for  a  last  interview  and  a  last  em-  SSfSJ* 
brace.     It  was  left  to  herself  to  consent  or  ®"'^' 
refiise.     If,   she  replied,   the  meeting  would   benefit 
either  of  their  souls,  she  would  see  him  with  pleasure ; 
but,  in  her  own  opinion,  it  would  only  increase  their  triaL 
They  would  meet  soon  enough  in  the  other  world. 

He  died,  therefore,  without  seeing  her  again.  She 
saw  him  once  alive  as  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  and 
again  as  he  returned  a  mutilated  corpse  in  the  death- 
cart.  It  was  not  wilful  cruelty.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand had  forgotten  that  the  ordinary  road  led  past  her 
window.  But  the  delicate  girl  of  seventeen  was  as 
masculine  in  her  heart  as  in  her  intellect.  When  her 
own  turn  arrived.  Sir  John  Brydges  led  her  j^y  ^^^ 
down  to  the  green ;  her  attendants  were  in  *»"®^»» 
an  agony  of  tears,  but  her  own  eyes  were  dry.  She 
prayed  quietly  till  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
when  she  turned  to  Feckenham,  who  still  clung  to  her 
side.  "  Go  now,"  she  said ;  "  God  grant  you  all  your 
desires,  and  accept  my  own  warm  thanks  for  your  at- 
tentions to  me  ;  although,  indeed,  those  attentions  have 
tried  me  more  than  death  can  now  terrify  me."  ^  She 
sprung  up  the  steps,  and  said  briefly  that  she  And,  with  • 
had  broken  the  law  in  accepting  the  crown  ;  .dMiMtoghw 
but  as  to  any  guilt  of  intention,  she  wrung  her  **»*»<^««*<*» 
hands,  and  said  she  washed  them  clear  of  it  in  inno* 
cency  before  God  and  man.  She  entreated  her  hearers 
to  bear  her  witness  that  she   died  a  true  Christian 

^  Andate:  che  nostro  Signore  Dio  vi  contend  d^ogni  vostro  desiderio,  a 
Mate  sempre  infinitamente  ringratiato  della  compagnia  che  m'bavete  fiitta 
avioga  che  da  quelle  sia  state  molto  pia  noiata  che  hora  non  mi  spaventii 
la  morte.  —  Baoardo 
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woman ;  that  she  looked  to  be  saved  onljby  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  merits  of  his  Son  :  and  she  begged  for 
their  prayers  as  long  as  she  was  alive.  Feckenham 
had  still  followed  her,  notwithstanding  his  dismissal. 
"  Shall  I  say  the  Miserere  psalm  ?  "  she  said  to  him.^ 
When  it  was  done  she  let  down  her  hair  with  hur 
attendants'  help,  and  uncovered  her  neck.  The  rest 
may  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler :  — 

**The  hangman  kneeled  down  and  asked  her  for- 
giveness, whom  she  forgave  most  willingly.  Then  he 
willed  her  to  stand  upon  the  straw,  which  doing,  she 
saw  the  block.  Then  she  said  I  pray  you  despatch 
me  quickly.  Then  she  kneeled  down,  saying,  Will 
you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down  ;  and  the  hang- 
man answered  No,  Madam.  She  tied  a  kercher  about 
her  eyes ;  then,  feeling  for  the  block,  she  said.  What 
shall  I  do ;  where  is  it?  One  of  the  bystanders  guid- 
ing her  thereunto,  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the 
block,  and  stretched  forth  her  body,  and  said, 
Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. 
And  so  ended."  ^ 

The  same  day  Courtenay  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
The  com-  ^^^  *  general  slaughter  commenced  of  the 
^/2«  common  prisoners.  To  spread  the  imprea- 
JS^^  sion,  gibbets  were  erected  all  over  London, 
■^'  and  by  Thursday  evening  eighty  or  a  hundred 

bodies^  were  dangling  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  on 
London  Bridge,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  at  Charing  Cross, 


ft 


I  The  5l8t:  **  Have  mercy  on  me,  oh  Lord,  after  thy  goodness.* 

*  Chromde  of  Queen  Mary,  pp.  58,  59. 

<  Renard  says:  "  A  hundred  were  hanged  in  London  and  a  hondred  m 
Kent.**  Stow  says:  **  Eighty  in  London  and  twenty-two  in  Kent'*  The 
ChronieU  of  Queen  Mary  does  not  mention  the  number  of  executioDB  in 
London,  but  agrees  with  Stow  on  the  number  sent  to  Kent  The  smaDat 
•ftimate,  in  these  cases,  is  generally  the  rigbt  one. 
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in  Sonthwark  and  Westminster.  At  all  crosswajs  and 
in  all  thoroughfares,  says  Noailles,  ^^  the  eje  was  met 
with  the  hideous  spectacle  of  hanging  men ; "  while 
Brett  and  a  fresh  batch  of  unfortunates  were  sent  to 
suffer  at  Rochester  and  Maidstone.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  commissioners  sate  at  Westminster  or 
at  the  Ghiildhall  trying  prisoners,  who  passed  with  a 
short  shrift  to  the  gallows.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was 
sentenced  on  the  17th  ;  on  the  23d  he  followed  TheDniucr 
his  daughter,  penitent  for  his  rebellion,  but  ezeoated. 
constant,  as  she  had  implored  him  to  be,  in  his  fiiith. 
His  two  brothers  and  Lord  Cobham's  sons  were  con- 
demned. William  Thomas,  to  escape  torture,  stabbed 
himself,  but  recovered  to  die  at  Tyburn.  Lord  Cob- 
ham  himself,  who  was  arrested  notwithstanding  his 
defence  of  his  house,  Wyatt,  Sir  James  Crofts,  Sir 
William  St.  Lowe,  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  and,  as  the  council  expressed  it,  ^'a 
world  more,"  were  in  various  prisons  waiting  their 
trials.  Those  who  were  suspected  of  being  Theiead«n 
in  Elizabeth's  confidence  were  kept  with  their  preserred,  to 
fitte  impending  over  them  —  to  be  tempted  fessioiiB  tm 
either  with  hopes  of  pardon,  or  fear  of  the  suabetti.  ^ 
rack,  to  betray  their  secrets.^ 

But,  sooner  or  later,  the  queen  was  determined  that 
every  one  who  could  be  convicted  should  die,^  and  be- 

^  On  Sunday  the  11th  of  February,  the  day  on  which  he  exhorted  ths 
queen  to  severity  from  the  pulpit,  Gardiner  wrote  to  Sir  William  Petie, 
**  To-morroWf  at  your  going  to  the  Tower,  it  shall  be  good  ye  be  earnest 
with  one  little  Wyatt  there  prisoner,  who  by  all  likelihood  can  tell  all.  He 
is  but  a  bastard,  and  hath  no  substance ;  and  it  might  stand  with  the 
Queen's  Highness' s  pleasure  there  were  no  great  account  to  be  made 
whether  ye  pressed  him  to  say  truth  by  sharp  punishment  or  promise  of 
life.**  —  MS.  Domude^  Mary,  Vol.  HI.  State  Paper  0£Bce.  I  do  not  knoil 
to  whom  Gardmer  referred  in  the  words  **  little  Wyatt'* 

*  Benaid  to  Charles  Y.:  BolU  Bme  M88. 
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yond,  and  above  them  all,  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth's  \'il- 
ness,  which  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  assumed, 
was  real,  and  as  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  her 
compelled  the  observance  of  the  forms  of  justice  and 
decency,  physicians  were  sent  &om  the  court  to  attend 
upon  her.  On  the  18th  of  February  they  reported 
that  she  could  be  moved  with  safety  ;  and,  escorted  by 
j^jord  William  Howard,  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  Sir 
■^jjg«»ito  Thomas  Comwallis,  she  was  brought  by  slow 
hemSim.  stages,  of  six  or  seven  miles  a  day,  to  L(m- 
don.^  Renard  had  described  her  to  the  Emperor  as 
probably  enceinte  through  some  vile  intrigue,  and 
crushed  with  remorse  and  disappointment.^ 

To  give  the  lie  to  all  such  slanders,  when  she  en- 
tered the  city,  the  princess  had  the  covering  of  her 
litter  thrown  back  ;  she  was  dressed  in  white,  her  &oe 
was  pale  from  her  illness,  but  the  expression  was  lofly, 
scornful,  and  magnificent.^  Crowds  followed  her  along 
the  streets  to  Westminster.  The  queen,  when  she  ar- 
The  queen  rfved  at  Whitehall,  refused  to  see  her;  a 
h?r  ■,nd*8h«  suitc  of  rooms  was  assigned  for  her  confine- 
prterae?»e  nient  in  a  comer  of  the  palace,  from  which 
th«  palace,  there  was  no  egress  except  by  passing  the 
guard,  and  there,  with  short  attendance,  she  waited 
the  result  of  Gardiner's  investigations.  Wyatt,  by 
vague  admissions,  had  already  partially  compromised 
her,  and,  on  the  strength  of  his  words,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  the  copy  of  her  letter  in  the  packet  of  Noailles, 
she  would  have  gone  direct  to  the  Tower,  had  the 
Lords   permitted.     The   Emperor  urged  instant  and 

I  The  Order  of  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace's  Voyage  to  the  CSonrt:  M8» 
Jfory,  DometUc,  Vol.  III.  State  Paper  Office. 

•  Benarl  to  Charles  V. :  February  17 :  BoUi  House  MSB. 

a  «*  Pour  desguyser  le  regret  qu'elle  a,"  says  Benard,  nnable  to  Nlteqilill 
hb  first  conviction. 
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nimmary  justice  both  on  her  and  on  Conrtenaj ;  the 
irritation,  should  irritation  arise,  could  be  al-  TbeSmiMtoff 
lajed  afterwards  by  an  amnesty.^   The  Lords  toStSL 
however,  insisted  obstinately  on  the  forms  •*~^**o'»» 
of  law,  the  necessity  of  witnesses  and  of  a  trial ;  and 
Benard  watched  their  unreasonable  humours  And  lunuri 

,  ,  ...  T*  ,       ,        holds  the 

With  angry  misgivmgs.  It  was  enough,  he  fonnofa 
said,  that  the  conspiracy  was  undertaken  in  naedicM. 
Bliaabeth's  interests  ;  if  she  escaped  now,  the  queen 
would  never  be  secure.^  In  &ct,  while  Elizabeth  Uved, 
the  prince  could  not  venture  among  the  wild  English 
■pints,  and  Charles  was  determined  that  the  marriage 
ahonld  not  escape  him. 

As  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  Egmont,  at- 
tended by  Count  Horn,  returned  to  com-  igmont 
plete  his  work.     He  brought  with  him  the  xngiaad, 
dispensations  in  regular  form.    He  brought  also  a  fresh 
and  pressing  entreaty  that  Elizabeth  should  n^,^. 
be  sacrificed.      An   opportunity  had    been  ^^"Sj* 
placed  in  the  queen's  hand,  which  her  duty  ySS^° 
to  the  Church  required  that  she  should  not  ^^ 
neglect ;  and  Egmont  was  directed  to  tell  her  that  the 
Emperor,  in  trusting  his  son  in  a  country  where  his 
own  power  could  not  protect  him,  relied  upon  her  hon« 
our  not  to  neglect  any  step  essential  to  his  security' 
Egmont  gave  his  message.     The  unhappy  queen  re* 

^  Benard  was  instrncted  to  exhort  the  queen:  ^  Que  Texecatioii  et  chas- 
togrde  ceulx  qui  le  meritent  se  face  tost;  nsant  It  Tendroit  de  Madama 
Elisabeth  et  de  Cortenaj  oomme  elle  verra  conyenir  k  sa  shearet^,  ponr 
apr^B  user  de  cl^mence  en  Tendroit  de  ceulx  qu*il  luy  semblera,  afin  de 
tost  rassurer  le  surplus."  —  Charles  V.  to  Benard:  GranveUe  Pc^ert,  Vol. 
IV.  pp.  S34,  225. 

*  II  est  certain  Tenterprinse  estoit  en  sa  fiiveur.    £t  certes,  sire,  si  pen 
dant  que  Toccasion  s^adonne  elle  ne  la  punyt  et  Cortenay,  elle  ne  sera  jamaii 
MfMU^.  —  Benard  to  Charles  V.:  Tytler,  Vd.  II.  p.  311. 

•  Banaid  to  the  Emperor,  March  S:  RoOi  Bonu  M88, 
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quired  no  urging ;  she  protested  to  Renard,  that  she 
could  neither  rest  nor  sleep,  so  ardent  was  her  desire 
for  the  prince's  safe  arrival.^  Courtenay,  if  necessary, 
she  could  kill ;  against  him  the  proofs  were  complete ; 
as  to  Elizabeth,  she  knew  her  guilt ;  the  evidence  was 
growing ;  and  she  would  insist  to  the  council  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done. 

About  the  marriage  itself,  the  Lords  had  by  this 
iteeoimeu  time  agreed  to  yield.  Courtenay's  preten- 
loDBBTop.  sions  could  no  longer  be  decently  advanced, 
Buniage.  and  Gardiner,  abandoning  a  hopeless  cause, 
and  turning  his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Church,  would  consent  to  anything,  if,  on  his  side,  he 
might  emancipate  the  clergy  from  the  control  of  the 
civil  power,  and  reestablish  persecution.  Two  fac- 
tions, distinctly  marked,  were  now  growing  in  the 
council — the  party  of  the  statesmen,  composed  of 
Paget,  Sussex,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Lord  William 
Howard,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  and  Cornwallis:  the  party  of  the  Church, 
composed  of  Gardiner,  Petre,  Rochester,  Gage,  Jer- 
ningham,  and  Bourne.  Divided  on  all  other  questions, 
^/  the  rival  parties  agreed  only  no  longer  to  oppose  the 
coming  of  Philip.  The  wavering  few  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  presents  and  promises  which  Egmont 
brought  with  him  from  Charles.  Pensions  of  two 
Pensions       thousand   crowus   had   been  offered  to,  and 

Are  distrib- 

ntedamong  wcrc  probablj  acccptcd  by  the  Earls  of 
Charles.  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Derby,  and  Shrews- 
bury; pensions  of  a  thousand  crowns  were  given  to 
Sussex,  Darcy,  Winchester,  Rochester,  Petre,  and 
Cheyne ;  pensions  of  five   hundred  crowns  to  South* 

^  La  quelle  me  respondit  et  affenne  qu*elle  ne  dort  117  repofle  poor  li 
moxsy  elle  tient  de  la  seoro  venae  de  son  Altesse.  >-  Benard  to  the  Smpim 
Tytler,  YoL  U. 
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well,  Waldegrave,  Inglefield,  Wentworth,  and  Grey ; ' 
ten  thousand  crowns  were  distributed  among  the  offi- 
cers and  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
against  Wyatt.  The  pensions  were  large,  but,  as  Rc- 
nard  observed,  when  Charles  seemed  to  hesitate, 
several  of  the  recipients  were  old,  and  would  soon  die  ; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  things  in  England  were  changing 
from  day  to  day,  and  means  of  some  kind  would  easily 
be  found  to  put  an  early  end  to  the  payments.^ 

Unanimity  having  been  thus  secured,  Renard  on  the 
day  of  Egmont's  arrival  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
Lords,  and  in  the  queen's  presence  requested  their 
opinion  whether  the  condition  of  England  allowed  the 
completion  of  the  contract  The  life  of  the  Prince  of 
Spain  was  of  great  importance  to  Europe  ;  should  they 
believe  in  their  hearts  that  he  would  be  in  danger, 
there  was  still  time  to  close  the  negotiation.  The  re- 
bellion having  broken  out  and  having  failed,  TheLordaas- 
tbe  Lords  replied  that  there  was  no  longer  SJjJSSJI* 
any  likeUhood  of  open  violence.  Arundel  SnJSId*** 
hinted,  again,  that  the  prince  must  bring  his  '^' 
own  cook  and  butler  with  him ;  ^  but  he  had  nothing 
else  to  fear,  if  he  could  escape  the  French  cruisers. 

These  assurances,  combined  with  the  queen's  secret 
promises  about  Elizabeth,  were  held  sufficient ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  March,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  ambassadors  were  conducted  by  Pembroke  into  the 
presence  chamber.  The  queen,  kneeling  be-  And  the 
fore  the  sacrament,  called  it  to  witness  that,  maiiy  be- 
in  consenting  to  the  alliance  with  the  Prince  him. 

1  GraweUe  Papers^  Vol.  IV.  p.  267. 

3  Renard  to  Charles  V.,  March  8:  RoUt  House  MS8. 

s  Arundel  nous  dit  qu*il  convenoit  que  son  alteze  amena  ses  cuysenieia, 
■ommeliers  du  cave,  et  autres  ofiiciers  pour  son  bouche,  que  quant  auz 
Mitres  luy  y  pourvojeroit  selon  les  coustumes  d^Angleterre. — Rariaid  to 
Ohailea  Y. :  BoOt  Eowe  MBS. 
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of  Spain,  she  was  moved  bj  no  carnal  concupiscence, 
but  only  by  her  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  her  realm  and 
subjects ;  and  then,  rising  up,  with  the  bystanders  all 
in  tears,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Egmont  as  Philip's  rep- 
resentative. The  blessing  was  pronounced  by  Gardi- 
ner, and  the  proxy  marriage  was  completed.^  The 
prince  was  to  be  sent  for  without  delay,  and  Southamp- 
ton was  chosen  as  the  port  at  which  he  should  disem- 
bark, *'  being  in  the  country  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester,'* where  the  people  were,  for  the  most  part 
good  Catholics. 

Parliament  was  expected  to  give  its  sanction  with- 
out fiirther  diflSculty;  the  opposition  of  the  country 
having  been  neutralized  by  the  same  causes  which  had 
influenced  the  council.  The  queen,  indeed,  in  going 
through  the  c^-emony  before  consulting  parliament, 
though  she  had  broken  the  promise  which  she  made 
in  the  Guildhall,  had  placed  it  beyond  their  power  to 
Paritameiit     raise  difficulties ;  but  other  questions  were 

if  about  to         .  ,  .  *■ 

meet,  wbe&  likely  to  rfsc  which  would  not  be  settled  so 
questioiiB  easily.  She  herself  was  longing  to  show  her 
ratoed.  gratitude  to  Providence  by  restoring  the  au- 

thority of  the  Pope ;  and  the  Pope  intended,  if  possi- 
ble, to  recover  his  first-fruits  and  Peter's  pence,  and  to 
maintain  the  law  of  the  Church  which  forbade  the 
alienation   of  Church  property.^     The   English  laity 

^  Pais  par  la  main  de  TEvesqae  de  Winchester  les  promesses  et  paroles 
de  prsBsenti,  furent  dictes  et  prononc^es  intelligiblement  par  la  diet  Egmont 
seal  et  la  dicte  Dame.  —  Renard  to  Charles  V.:  BoUm  House  M88.  Com- 
pare Tytler,  Vol.  IL  p.  827.  The  great  value  of  Mr.  Tytler's  work  is 
diminished  by  the  many  omissions  which  he  has  permitted  himself  to  make 
in  the  letters  which  he  has  edited. 

2  Pole*8  first  commission  granted  him  powers  only  '*  concordandi  et  tran- 
sigendi  cum  possessoribus  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum,  (restitutis  prius  si  ex- 
pedire  videtur  immobilibus  per  eos  indebite  detentis,)  super  fructibus  male 
perceptis  ac  bonis  mobillbus  consumptis."  —  Commission  granted  to  Begi- 
oald  Pole:  Wilkins's  Concilia,  Vol.  IV.    Cardinal  Morone,  w iting  to  Pole 
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were  resolute  on  their  side  to  keep  hold  of  what  thej 
had  got;  and  to  set  the  subject  at  rest,  and  to  pre* 
▼ent  unpleasant  discussions  on  points  of  theology, 
Paget,  with  his  friends,  desired  that  the  session  should 
last  but  a  few  days,  and  that  two  measures  only  should 
be  brought  forward ;  the  first  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  treaty  of  marriage,  the  second  to  reassert  the  Talid* 
itjr  of  the  titles  under  which  the  Church  estates  were 
held  by  their  present  owners.  If  the  queen  consented 
to  the  last,  h^  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  might  be 
chtq)ped  informally,  and  allowed  to  fidl  into  abey- 
mnoe.^ 

Gardiner,  however,  saw  in  the  failure  of  the  insniv 
rection  an  opportunity  of  emancipating  the  eimihi«rte> 
Church,   and   of  extinguishing  heresy  with '  eorer  the 
fire  and  sword.^     He  was  preparing*  a  bill  pencentfoB, 

■  1  •  •  A    ftDd  will  bttW 

to  restore  the  ancient  ngorous  tyranny  ot  pwriiamrat 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  by  his  own  au-  ibid, 
thori^  he  directed  that,  in  the  writs  for  the  parlia- 
ment, the  summons  should  be  to  meet  at  Oxford^^ 
where  the  conservatism  of  the  country  would  be  re- 
leased from  the  dread  of  the  London  citizens.  The 
•pint  which,  thirteen  yean,  before,  had  passed  the  Six 
Articles  Bill  by  acclamation,  continued  to  smoulder  in 
the  slow  minds  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  was 
Uaadng  freely  among  the  lately  persecuted  priests. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  arranged  in  his  imag- 
ination a  splendid  melodrama.  The  session  was  to 
begin  on  the  2d  of  April ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  bill 

•8  late  as  Jane,  1564,  said  that  the  Pope  was  still  unable  to  resolye  on  ghr- 
log  his  sanction  to  the  alienation.  —  Burnet's  Cottectanecu 

1  Paget  to  Renard:  Tytler,  Vol.  11. 

«  P«r  feoget  sang.  ~  Renard  to  Caiftriis  v.,  March  14  :J2oaiBDiiMJIfi&i 
pvtiallf  printed  by  Tytler. 

•Ibid 
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was  to  be  the  first  to  be  passed.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
whero  Cranmer,   Ridley,   and  Latimer   were   sent 

Bidiey,  and  down  to  the  universitv  to  be  tried  before  a 
Shall  be  the  Committee  of  Convocation  which  had  akeadj 
fv.  decided  on  its  verdict;  and  the  Fathers  of 

the  Reformation  were  either  to  recant  or  to  suffer 
the  flaming  penalties  of  heresy  in  the  presence  of  the 
Legislature,  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  renovated  Church 
discipline. 

Vainly  Renard  protested.  In  the  fiery  obstinacy  of 
his  determination,  Gardiner  was  the  incarnate  expres- 
sion of  the  fury  of  the  ecclesiastical  faction,  smarting, 
as  they  were,  under  their  long  degradation,  and  under 
the  irritating  consciousness  of  those  false  oaths  of  sub- 
mission which  they  had  sworn  to  a  power  which  they 
loathed.  Once  before,  in  the  first  reaction  against 
Protestant  excesses,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had 
seen  the  Six  Articles  Bill  carried  —  but  his  prey  had 
then  been  snatched  from  his  grasp.  Now,  embittered 
by  fi'esh  oppression,  he  saw  his  party  once  more  in  a 
position  to  revenge  their  wrongs  when  there  was  no 
Henry  any  longer  to  stand  between  them  and  their 
Gardiner  de-  encmics.  Hc  would  take  the  tide  at  the 
SbTtoSi  flood,  forge  a  weapon  keener  than  the  last. 
Inquisition,  ^^^  establish  the  Inquisition.^  Paget  swore 
it  should  not  be.^  Charles  V.  himself,  dreading  a  fresh 
interruption  to  the  marriage,  insisted  that  this  extrav- 
agant fervour  should  be  checked ;  ^  and  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  the  scourge  of  the  Netherlands,  interceded  for 

^  Establir  forme  d^Inqaisition  contre  les  h^r^tiques.  — Renard  to  Chariea 
v.:  BoOs  House  M88. 

*  Ibid. 

*  La  chalenr  9zhorbitante.  —  Charles  Y.  to  Benard :  OramodU 
Vo\.  TV,  p.  229 
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moderation  in  England.  But  Gardiner  and  the  clergy 
were  not  to  be  turned  from  the  hope  of  their  Andwiii 
hearts  by  the  private  alarms  of  the  Imperial-  ^on?*** 
ists;  and  in  the  heart  of  the  queen  relig-  ■*'*°^- 
ious  orthodoxy  was  Philip's  solitary  rival.  Renard 
urged  her  to  be  prudent  in  religion  and  cruel  to  the 
political  prisoners.  Gardiner,  though  eager  as  Renard 
to  kill  Elizabeth,  would  buy  the  privilege  of  working 
his  will  upon  the  Protestants  by  sparing  Courtenay 
and  Courtenay^s  friends.  Mary  listened  to  the  worst 
counsels  of  each,  and  her  distempered  humour  settled 
into  a  confrised  ferocity.  So  unwholesome  appeared 
the  aspect  of  things  in  the  middle  of  March  that,  not- 
withstanding the  formal  contract,  Renard  almost  ad- 
vised the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  thought  of  com- 
mitting his  son  among  so  wild  a  people.^ 

As  opposition  to  extreme  measures  was  anticipated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  among  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  important  to   strengthen   the  bench   of 
Bishops.     The  Pope  had  granted  permission  without 
di£Sculty  to  fill  the  vacant  sees ;  and  on  the  ox^tton  or 
1st  of  April   six  new  prelates  were   conse-  biii^*Mid 
crated  at  St.  Mary  Overies,  while  Sir  John  ***^ 
Brydges  and  Sir  John  Williams  of  Thame  were  raised 
to  the  peerage. 

The  Protestants,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  exerted 
themselves  to  make  Gardiner's  work  easy  to  him.  On 
the  14th  of  March  the  wall  of  a  house   in  The  voice  in 

the  wall  at 

Aldgate  became  suddenly  vocal,  and  seven-  Aidgate, 
teen  thousand  persons  were  collected  to  hear  a  mes- 
sage from  Heaven  pronounced  by  an   angel.     When 

^  Ponr  estre  la  plus  part  des  Angloys  sans  foy,  sans  I07,  confiu  en  fai 
mBgion,  doubles,  inconstans,  et  de  nature  jaloux  et  abhorrissans  < 

TOL,  rx.  13 
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the  people  said  ^^Gtod  save  Queen  Mary,"  the  wai, 
was  silent ;  when  they  said  ^^  God  save  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," the  wall  said  "  Amen  I  "  When  they  asked, 
"  What  is  the  mass  ?  "  the  wall  said,  "  It  is  idolatry." 
As  the  nation  was  holding  its  peace,  the  stones,  it 
seemed,  were  crying  out  against  the  reaction.  Bat 
the  angel,  on  examination,  turned  out  to  be  a  girl 
concealed  behind  the  plaster.  Shortly  after,  the  in- 
And  other      habitants  of  Cheapside,  on  opening  their  shop 


i^of     windows  in  th^  morning,  beheld  on  a  gal- 


lows,  among  the  bodies  of  the  hanged  insur- 
gents, a  cat  in  priestly  robes,  with  crown  shaven,  the 
fore-paws  tied  over  her  head,  and  a  piece  of  paper 
clipped  round  between  them,  representing  the  wafer. 

More  serious  were  the  doings  of  a  part  of  the  late 
conspirators  who  had  escaped  to  France.  Peter  Oar 
rew,  when  he  left  Weymouth,  promised  soon  to  return, 
and  he  was  received  at  Paris  with  a  cordiality  that 
answered  his  warmest  hopes.  Determined,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  Philip  from  reaching  England,  the  French 
had  equipped  every  vessel  which  they  possessed  avail- 
able for  sea,  and  Carew  was  sent  again  to  the  coast  of 
the  Channel  to  tempt  across  into  the  French  service 
all  those  who,  like  himself,  were  compromised  in  the 
conspiracy,  or  whose  blood  was  hotter  than  their 
fathers'.  Every  day  the  queen  was  chafed  with 
the  news  of  desertions  to  the  dangerous  rend^nrous. 
ThedJfloon-  Youug  men  of  honourable  families,  Pick- 
iSJ'S^  erings,  Strangways's,  Killegrews,  Staffords, 
SSr^w  Stauntons,  Tremaynes,  Courtenays,  slipped 
in  France,      ^^^j,  ^.j^^  '^ator.  Carrying  with   them   hardy 

sailors  from  the  western  harbours.  The  French  sup- 
Smm^  plied  them  with  arms,  ships,  and  moneys 
vHh  lUpt.     ^^^  fast-sailing,  heavily-armed  privatoeis,  e^ 
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feered  by  these  young  adyenturers  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  were  cruising  on  their  own  account,  plunder* 
ing  Flemish  and  Spanish  ships,  and  swearing  that  the 
Prince  of  Spain  should  set  no  foot  on  English  shores.^ 
The  queen  indignantly  demanded  explanations  of 
Noailles,  and,   through    her  ambassador  at  ThetuMs 
P»i8,  she  required  the  French  government  2^"^ 
to  teise  *^  her  traitors,"  and  deliver  them  to  theKtogoc 
her.     Noailles,  alarmed,  perhaps,  for  his  own  avm. 
seeurity,  su^ested  that  it  might  be  well  to  conceal 

1  The  French  and  CalaiB  correspondence  in  the  State  Paper  Office  ^n- 
tidns  a  vast  nnmber  of  letters  on  tiib  enbject.    The  following  extnicli  §t% 


On  the  24th  of  March  Thomas  Corry  writes  to  Lord  Grey  that,  "  two 
hnndred  vessels  be  in  readiness  *'  in  the  French  harbours.  *'  There  Is  lately 
arrived  at  Caen  in  Normandy  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Sir  William  Pickering,  Sir 
Edward  Conrtenay,  John  Gourtenay,  Brian  Fitzwilliam,  and  divers  ether 
English  gentlemen.  It  is  thought  Sir  Peter  Garew  shall  have  charge  of  the 
fleet  There  be  three  ships  of  Englishmen,  which  be  already  gone  to  sea 
With  Killigrew,  which  do  report  that  they  serve  the  king  to  prevent  the 
ooming  of  the  King  of  Spain/'  —  CalcM  MS8, 

On  the  28th  of  March,  Edgar  Hormolden  writes  from  Guisnes  to  Sir  John 
Bovrae:  *'  The  number  of  Sir  Peter  Carew's  retinue  increaseth  in  France 
by  the  confluence  of  such  English  quipotiw  eUicufuepradari/acinorisqwiin 
atiu  bonm  Jamam  quarutU ;  and  they  be  so  entreated  them  as  it  cannot  be 
•tfaerwise  conjectured  but  that  they  practise  with  France:  insomnch  I  have 
heard  credible  intelligence  that  the  said  Carew  used  this  persuasion,  of  late, 
to  his  companions:  Are  not  we,  said  he,  alUanced  with  Normandy;  yea! 
what  ancknt  house  Is  either  there  or  in  France,  but  we  claim  by  them  and 
they  by  us?  why  should  we  not  rather  embrace  their  love  than  submit 
tnrselves  to  the  servitude  of  Spain?  **  —  Ibid. 

April  17,  Dr.  Wotton  writes  in  cypher  from  Paris  to  the  queen:  **  Tes- 
twday,  an  Italian  brought  a  letter  to  my  lodging,  and  delivered  it  to  a  ser- 
vant of  mine,  and  went  his  way,  so  that  I  know  not  what  he  is.  The  effect 
of  his  letter  is,  that  for  because  he  taketh  it  to  be  the  part  of  every  good 
Christian  man  to  further  your  godly  purpose  and  Catholic  doings,  he  hath 
thought  good  to  advertise  me  that  those  fugitives  of  England  say  to  their 
friends  here  that  they  have  intelligence  of  great  importance  in  England 
with  some  of  the  chiefest  on  the  realm,  which  shall  appear  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  of  Spain.  Within  few  days  they  go  to  Normandy  to  embark 
themselves  there,  so  strong,  that,  if  they  do  not  let  the  Prince  of  Spain  to 
lull,  at  they  will  attempt  to  do,  yet  they  will  not  fiul,  by  the  help  of  tbem 
tfaaft  have  InteUigenca  with  them,  to  let  !iim  c«aio  to  London.*'  —  JWiMsl 
MBB.  huidle  11. 
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Carew,  and  to  affect  to  make  an  attempt  to  arrest 
him.  But  Henry,  at  once  more  sagacious  and  more 
bold,  replied  to  the  ambassador  that  ^^  he  was  not  the 
queen's  hangman : "  "  these  men  that  you  require," 
he  said,  "deny  that  they  have  conspired  anything 
against  the  queen ;  marry,  they  say  they  wUl  not  be 
oppressed  by  mine  enemy,  .and  that  is  no  just  cause 
why  I  should  owe  them  ill-will."  ^  He  desired  No- 
ailles,  with  quiet  irony,  to  tell  her  Majesty  "that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  existing  treaties  to  forbid  his  ac- 
cepting the  services  of  English  volunteers  in  the  war 
with  the  Emperor :  her  Majesty  might  remember  that 
he  had  invited  her  to  make  a  new  treaty,  and  that  she 
had  refused : "  "  he  would  act  by  the  just  letter  of 
his  obligations."  ^ 

Would  her  subjects  have  permitted,  the  queen 
xh«  queen  would  have  replied  by  a  declaration  of  war. 
ijangiy.  As  it  was,  shc  could  only  relieve  herself 
with  indignant  words.^  But  Carew  and  his  friends 
might  depend  on  support  so  long  as  they  would  make 
themselves  usefiil  to  France.  Possessed  of  ships  and 
arms,  they  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  Channel, 
and  a  con'stant  temptation  to  the  disaffected;  and, 
growing  bitter  at  last,  and  believing  that  Elizabeth's 

1  Wotton  to  the  Queen:  French  M88,  bundle  11,  State  Paper  Office. 

<  Noailles  to  the  King  of  France:  Ambassades,  Vol.  III. 

*  '*  When  the  ambassador  replied  that  his  master  minded  to  do  justly, 
her  Grace  remembering  how  those  traitors  be  there  aided,  especially  soch 
of  them  as  had  conspired  her  death  and  were  in  arms  in  the  field  against 
her;  and  being  not  able  to  bear  those  words,  so  contrary  to  their  doings, 
told  the  ambassador  that,  for  her  own  part,  her  Majesty  minded  simply  and 
plainly  to  perform  as  she  had  promised,  and  might  with  safe  conscience 
nrear  she  ever  meant  so;  but,  for  their  part,  her  Grace  would  not  swear  so, 
and  being  those  arrant  traitors  so  entertained  there  as  they  be,  she  could 
n»t  hare  found  in  her  heart  to  have  used,  in  like  matter,  the  sembUbla 
put  towards  his  master  for  the  gain  of  two  reakns,  and  with  thiMM  irofdi 
iIm  d^MTted.**  -~  Gardiner  to  Wotton :  French  M83.  bundle  11. 
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life   was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  they  wen> 
prepared  to  support  Henry  in  a  second  at-  Th«titt»«f 
tempt  to  seize  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  to  ac-  8«>t«  in»j 
cept  the  French  competitor  for  the  English  against  h«r. 
crown  in  the  person  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.^     Thus 
fatally  the  fiiends  of  the  Reformation  played  Theiiw»«bi 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.     By  the  solid  J^iSi**^ 
mass  of  Englishmen  the  armed  interference  ^^^^ 
of  France  was  more  dreaded  than  even  a  Spanish 
sovereign;  and  the  heresy  became  doubly  odious  which 
was  tampering  with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
realm.    In  London  only  the  revolutionary  spirit  con- 
tinued vigorous,  and  broke  out  perpetually  in   unex- 
pected forms.     At  the  bemnnin£c  of  March  Theuttiaif 

1  1         1      1        1       «  .  y  the  London 

three  hundred  schoolboys  met  m  a  meadow  aehooiboTa. 
outside  the  city  walls:  half  were  for  Wyatt  and  for 
France,  half  for  the  Prince  of  Spain;  and,  not 
all  in  play  (for  evidently  they -chose  their  sides  by 
th^  sympathies),  they  joined  battle,  and  fought  with 
the  fierceness  of  grown  men.  The  combat  ended  in 
the  capture  of  the  representative  of  Philip,  who  was 
dragged  to  a  gallows,  and  would  have  been  hanged 
upon  it,   had  not  the    spectators  interfered.^      The 


1  On  the  29th  of  April  Wotton  wrote  in  cypher  to  Maiy ;  **  Towards  tbe 
end  of  the  summer  the  French  king,  by  Peter  Carew's  provocation,  intendeth 
to  land  the  rebels,  with  a  number  of  Scots,  in  Essex,  and  in  the  Isle  ol 
Wight,  where  they  mean  to  land  easily,  and  either  go  on,  if  any  number  of 
Englishmen  resort  unto  them,  as  they  say  many  will,  or  else  fortify  them- 
selves there.  They  counsel  the  French  king  to  make  war  against  your 
Highness  in  the  right  and  title  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots."  —  Frenck 
as.  bundle  11. 

2  The  execution  was  commenced  in  earnest.  The  prince,  says  Koailles, 
*  fhst  souldainement  mesn^  au  gibet  par  ceulx  de  la  part  du  Roy  et  de  M. 
Wyatt;  et  sans  quelques  hommes  qui  tout  k  propoz  y  accoururent,  ila 
Tenssent  estrangl^ :  ce  que  se  peult  clairement  juger  par  les  marques  q«*il 
in  a  ct  aura  encores  d'icy  k  long  temps  au  col.*'  —  Noailles  to  Montmonncf « 

VoLffl. 
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boyv  were  laid  hands  upon.  The  youngest  were  whip- 
ped, the  elder  imprisoned.  It  was  said  that  the  queen 
thought  of  gibbeting  one  of  these  innocents  in  real 
fact,  for  an  example ;  or,  as  Nooilles  put  it,  as  an  ex* 
piation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.^ 

Over  Elizabeth,  in  the  meantime,  the  fiital  net  ap- 
The«o«rt  peared  to  be  closing ;  Lord  Russell  had  re- 
to'kS^  c&Yed  a  letter  fwr  her  from  Wyatt,  which, 
^^S^  though  the  Princess  declared  that  it  had  never 
^*^  been  in  her  hands,  he  said  that  he  had  for- 

warded ;  and  Wyatt  himself  was  flattered  with  hopes  of 
life  if  he  would  extend  his  confession.  Renard  carried 
his  ingenuity  farther;  he  called  in  the  assistaaee  of 
Lady  Wyatt,  and  pronnsed  her  that  her  husband 
should  be  spared ;  he  eyen  urged  the  queen  to  gain 
over,  by  judicious  leniency,  a  man  whose  apostasy 
would  be  a  fresh  disgrace  to  his  cause,  and  who  mi^t 
be  as  useful  as  a  servant  as  he  had  been  dangerous  as 
a  foe.^  Wyatt,  being  a  man  without  solidity  of  heart, 
showed  signs  of  jrielding  to  what  was  required  of  him ; 
but  his  revelations  came  out  slowly,  and  to  quidken  his 
Wjtttt  it  confession  he  was  brou^cht  to  his  trial  on  the 
mtenced,  15th  of  March.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
pudonan  indictment,  and  he  then  said  that  Courtenay 
had  been  the  instigator  of  the  conspiracy ;  he 


>  Diet  on  qa'eHe  renlt  que  Tang  d'enlx  soft  sacrifid  poor  toot  le  peapla 
•*  Noailles  to  Montmorency:  Ambastadet,  Vol.  III. 

*  Ce  qui  faict  juger  k  beaulcoup  de  gens  que  Wyatt  ne  mourra  point, 
mais  qne  la  dicte  dame  le  renda  tant  son  oblige  par  ceste  grace  de  Iny  rendre 
la  vie  qu^elle  en  poarra  tirer  beaulcoup  de  bons  et  grandes  services.  Ce 
qui  se  &ict  par  le  moyen  dudict  ambassadeur  de  TEmpereur  par  Tadvis 
dnqael  se  conduisent  aujourdhuy  toutes  les  opinions  dMcelle  dame,  et  lequel 
traicte  ceste  composition  avecques  la  femme  dudict  Wyatt  k  laquette  comma 
Ton  diet  il  a  asseur^  la  vie  de  son  diet  man.  —  Noailles  to  the  Constable  d 
Fhmce,  March  81.  Renard*s  secrets  were  betrayed  to  Noailles  by  **• 
rnpl  secretary  **  of  the  Flemish  embassy.  —  Wotton  to  the  Queen: 
MBB,  handle  11,  State  Paper  Office. 
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had  written  to  Elizabeth,  he  said,  to  advise  her  to  re 
move  as  fiur  as  possible  from  London,  and  Elizabeth  hao 
returned  him  a  verbal  message  of  thanks.  This  being 
not  enough,  he  was  sentenced  to  death;  but  he  was 
made  to  feel  that  he  might  still  earn  his  pardon  if  he 
would  implicate  Elizabeth  more  deeply ;  and  though 
he  said  nothing  definite,  he  allowed  himself  to  drop 
Yftgoe  hints  tliat  he  could  tell  more  if  he  pleased.^ 

At  all  events,  however,  sufficient  evidence  had  been 
dbtoined  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  for  the  committd 
of  the  Princess  to  the  Tower.  On  the  day  of  Wyatt'a 
trialy  the  council  met,  but  separated  without  a  resoln* 
tion ;  on  Friday,  the  16th,  Elizabeth  was  examined  be* 
fere  them  in  person,  and  when  she  withdrew,  QanUnflr 
Ghurdiner  required  that  she  should  be  sent  to  tend  sin. 

1         rr»  •  1  T^  11         beth  to  tlM 

the  Tower  mstanUy.  Paget,  supported  by  Tower. 
Sussex,  Hastings,  and  Comwallis,  said  that  rMist, 
there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  so  violent  a  measure..' 

^  Noailles  says:  Wyatt  a  est^  condamn^  k  moarir;  toutesfois  il  n'est  en- 
com  execute  et  ayant  que  lay  proDon98r  sa  sentence  on  lay  avoit  promte 
teat  de  belles  choses  que  raiiica  par  kar  dooloes  paroles  oultre  sa  delibem- 
tion,  il  a  accost  beaalcoup  de  personnages  et  parl^  an  desadvantage  de 
mylord  de  Coartenay  et  de  Madame  Elizabeth.  —  Noailles  to  d'Oysel, 
Muck  29.  The  different  parties  were  so  much  interested  in  Wyatt^s  cdn- 
Usssion,  that  his  very  last  words  are  so  wrapped  round  with  contradictions, 
that  one  cannot  tell  what  they  were.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  did 
implicate  Elizabeth  to  some  extent;  it  is  certain,  also,  that  he  did  not  say 
•Boogfa  for  the  purposes  of  the  court,  and  that  the  court  believed  he  could 
fay  more  if  he  would,  for,  on  Easter  Sunday  he  communicated,  and  thn 
queen  was  distressed  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  to  partake,  while 
his  confessi<m  was  incomplete.  As  to  Courtenay,  Renard  said  he  had  com- 
municated enough,  ^^  mais  quant  k  Elizabeth  I'on  ne  peult  encores  tomber 
en  preuves  suffisantes  pour  les  loys  d^Angleterre  centre  elle."  —  Renard  to 
Charies  Y.:  RoOg  Bouse  MSB. 

*  £U>lin8hed  says  that  a  certain  lord  exclaimed  that  there  would  be  no 
iaftty  for  the  realm  until  Elizabeth's  head  was  off  her  shoulders;  and  eithei 
dofinahed  himself,  or  his  editor,  wrote  in  the  margin  opposite,  the  words; 
**  The  wicked  advice  of  Lord  Paget."  —  Renard  describes  so  distinctly  tht 
■Hitnde  of  Paget,  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  iiQuttiM  of 
•aeh  a  chaige  against  him. 


fl 
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Which  of  yon,  then,  said  Grardiner,  with  dexterous  in- 
genuity, will  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  her 
person  ? 

The  guardian  of  Elizabeth  would  be  exposed  to  a 
hundred  dangers  and  a  thousand  suspicions ;  the  Lords 
answered  that  Gardiner  was  conspiring  their  destruc 
tion.  No  one  could  be  found  courageous  enough  to 
Bntatiait  undertake  the  charge,  and  they  gave  their 
reluctant  consent  to  his  demand.     The 


night  Elizabeth's  attendants  were  removed,  a  hundred 
soldiers  were  picketed  in  the  garden  below  her  win- 
dow, and  on  Saturday  morning  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester and  Lord  Sussex  waited  on  her  to  communicate 
her  destination,  and  to  attend  her  to  a  barge. 

The  terrible  name  of  the  Tower  was  like  a  death- 
knell  ;  the  Princess  entreated  a  short  delay  till  she 
could  write  a  few  words  to  the  queen  ;  the  queen  could 
not  know  the  truth,  she  said,  or  else  she  was  played 
upon  by  Gardiner.  Alas!  she  did  not  know  the 
queen  :  Winchester  hesitated  ;  Lord  Sussex,  more  gen- 
erous, accepted  the  risk,  and  promised,  on  his  knees, 
to  place  her  letter  in  the  queen's  hands. 

The  very  lines  traced  by  Elizabeth  in  that  bitter 
moment  may  still  be  read  in  the  State  Paper  Office,* 
and  her  hand  was  more  than  usually  firm. 

"  If  ever  any  one,"  she  wrote,  "  did  try  this  old  say- 
Elizabeth       ing  that  a  king's  word  was  more  than  another 

writes  to  thia         o  o 

queen.  mau's  oath,  I   most  humbly   beseech  your 

Majesty  to  verify  it  in  me,  and  to  remember  your  last 
])romise,  and  my  last  demand,  that  I  be  not  condemned 
without  answer  and  due  proof,  which  it  seems  that  I 
now  am :  for  that  without  cause  proved  I  am  by  yom 

1  MA  Mary,  DometHc,  YoL  IV.    Printed  hj  Ellis,  8d  seiMf,  Vol.  H 
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council  from  you  commanded  to  go  unto  the  Tower,  a 
place  more  wonted  for  a  false  traitor  than  a  true  sub- 
ject: which,  though  I  know  I  deserve  it  not,  yet  in 
the  face  of  all  this  realm  appears  that  it  is  proved; 
which  I  pray  God  that  I  may  die  the  shamefullest  deaib 
that  any  died,  afore  I  may  mean  any  such  thing :  and 
to  this  present  hoar  I  protest,  afore  God  who  shall 
judge  my  truth,  whatsoever  malice  shall  devise,  that  1 
never  practised,  counselled,  nor  consented  to  anything 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  your  person  anyway,  or 
dangerous  to  the  State  by  any  means.  And  I  there- 
fore humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  let  me  answei 
afore  yourself,  and  not  suffer  me  to  trust  to  your  coun- 
cillors ;  yea,  and  that  afore  I  go  to  the  Tower,  if  it  is 
possible  ;  if  not,  afore  I  be  further  condemned.  How- 
beit,  I  trust  assuredly  your  Highness  will  give  me  leave 
to  do  it  afore  I  go,  for  that  thus  shamefully  I  may  not 
be  cried  out  on,  as  now  I  shall  be,  yea,  and  without 
cause.  Let  conscience  move  your  Highness  to  take 
some  better  way  with  me,  than  to  make  me  be  con- 
denmed  in  all  men's  sight,  afore  my  desert  known. 
Also,  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Highness  to  pardcm 
this  my  boldness,  which  innocency  procures  me  to  do, 
together  with  hope  oi  your  natural  kindness,  which  I 
trust  will  not  see  me  cast  away  without  desert :  which 
what  it  is  I  would  desire  no  more  of  God  than  that  you 
h*uly  knew ;  which  thing,  I  think  and  believe,  }  ou 
shall  never  by  report  know,  unless  by  yourself  jdu 
hear.  I  have  heard  in  my  time  of  many  cast  away 
for  want  of  coming  to  the  presence  of  their  prince ; 
tnd  in  late  days  I  heard  my  Lord  of  Somerset  say  that, 
if  his  brother  had  been  suffered  to  speak  with  him,  he 
ted  never  suffered ;  but  the  persuasions  were  made  to 
bim  so  great«  that  he  was  brought  in  belief  that  hA 
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eonld  not  live  safely  if  the  admiral  lived,  and  that  made 
him  give  his  consent  to  his  death.  Though  these  per- 
sons are  not  to  be  compared  to  your  Majesty,  yet  I 
pray  God  as  evil  persuasions  persuade  not  one  sister 
against  the  other,  and  all  for  that  they  have  heard  false 
reports,  and  not  hearken  to  the  truth  known  ;  therefore, 
once  again  kneeling  with  all  humbleness  of  my  heart, 
because  I  am  not  suffered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my 
body,  I  humbly  crave  to  speak  with  your  Highness, 
which  I  would  not  be  so  bold  to  desire  if  I  knew  not 
myself  most>^lear,  as  I  know  myself  most  true.  And 
as  for  the  traitor  Wyatt,  he  might  peradventure  write 
me  a  letter,  but  on  my  faith  I  never  received  any  from 
him ;  and  for  the  copy  of  my  letter  sent  to  the  French 
king,  I  pray  God  confound  me  eternally  if  ever  I  sent 
him  word,  message,  token,  or  letter  by  any  means :  * 
and  to  this  my  truth  I  will  stand  to  my  death  your 
Highness's  most  faithful  subject  that  hath  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  end.         *^  Elizabeth. 

♦'I  humbly  crave  but  one  word  of  answer  firom 
yourself." 

Had  Elizabeth  known  the  history  of  thojse  words  of 
the  queen  to  her,  to  which  she  appealed,  she  would 
have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of  writing  this  letter. 
Lord  Sussex  Susscx  fulfilled  his  promisc,  and  during  the 
£S?^  which  delay  the  tide  turned,  and  the  barge  could 
oS^tarftft.  °^*  P^^^  London  Bridge  till  the  following  day. 
Hon.  ^  The  queen  could  not  venture  to  send  the 
Princess  through  the  streets  ;  and  in  dread  lest,  at  the 

^  Xs  soon  as  Noailles  learnt  that  his  enclosure  formed  part  of  ttie  case 
a^nst  Elizabeth,  he  came  forward  to  acquit  her  of  having  fhmiahed  him 
with  it;  **  jnrant  et  blasph^mant  tons  les  sermens  du  monde  pour  la  juati- 
flcation  de  la  dicte  Dame  Elizabeth.*' —  Renard  to  Oharlea  V.,  April  3* 
Mofh  Bouse  AfSS, 
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last  moment,  her  prey  should  be  snatched  from  her, 
she  answered  the  appeal  only  by  storming  at  the  bearer, 
and  at  his  friends  in  the  council.  "  They  were  going 
no  good  way,"  she  said,  "for  their  lives  they  durst 
not  have  acted  so  in  her  father's  time ;  she  wished 
that  he  was  alive  and  among  them  but  for  a  single 
month,"  1 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  —  it  was  Palm 
Sunday  —  the  two  Lords  returned  to  Elizabeth  to  tell 
her  that  her  letter  had  failed.  As  she  crossed  the  gar- 
den to  the  water  she  threw  up  her  eyes  to  the  queen's 
window,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  recognition.  What 
do  the  Lords  mean,  she  said,  that  they  suffer  me  thus 
to  be  led  into  captivity?  The  barge  was  too  deep  to 
approach  sufficiently  near  to  the  landing-place  at  the 
Tower  to  enable  her  to  step  upon  the  causeway  without 
wetting  her  feet ;  it  was  raining  too,  and  the  petty  in- 
conveniences, fretting  against  the  dreadful  associations 
of  the  Traitors'  Gate,  shook  her  self-command.  Eiiiabeth  at 
She  reftised  to  land ;  then  sharply  rejecting  o»tt. 
an  offer  of  assistance,  she  sprung  out  upon  the  mud. 
*^  Are  all  those  harnessed  men  there  for  me  ?  "  she  said 
to  Sir  John  Gage,  who  was  waiting  with  the  Tower 
guard.  "No,  madam,"  Grage  answered.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "  I  know  it  is  so ;  it  needed  not  for  me,  being  but 
a  weak  woman.  I  never  thought  to  have  come  in  here 
a  prisoner,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  the  soldiers ;  "  I 
pray  you  all  good  fellows  and  friends,  bear  me  witness 
that  I  come  in  no  traitor,  but  as  true  a  woman  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty  as  any  is  now  living,  and  thereon  will 
[  take  my  death."  She  threw  herself  down  upon  a 
wet  stone ;  Lord  Chandos  begged  her  to  come  under 
shelter  out  of  the  rain :  "  better  sitting  here  than  in  a 

^  Benafd. 
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worse  place,"  she  cried ;  "  I  know  not  whither  yon  wiB 
bring  me.'* 

But  it  was  not  in  Elizabeth's  nature  to  protiaet  a 
vain  resistance;  she  rose,  and  passed  on,  and  as  she 
approached  the  room  intended  for  her,  the  heavj  doors 
idong  the  corridor  were  locked  and  barred  behind  her. 
At  the  grating  of  the  iron  bolts  the  heart  of  Lord 
goggex  Sussex  sank  in  him :  Sussex  knew  the 
Ltoote^t  qneen's  true  feelings,  and  the  eff(»rtft  whick 
to2toJ^  were  made  to  lash  her  into  cruelty ;  "  What 
ft>aipiaj.  mean  ye,  my  Lwds,"  he  said  to  Chandos  aad 
Gage,  "  what  will  you  do  ? "  "  she  was  a  king's 
daughter,  and  is  the  queen's  sister ;  go  no  forther  than 
your  commission,  which  I  know  what  it  is."  ^ 

The  chief  danger  was  of  murder-*- of  some  swift 
desperate  act  which  could  not  be  undone  :  the  Lords 
who  had  so  reluctantly  permitted  Elizabeth  to  be  im- 
prisoned would  not  allow  her  to  be  openly  sacrificed, 
or  indeed  permit  the  queen  to  continue  in  the  eareer 
of  vengeance  on  which  she  had  entered.  The  execm- 
tions  on  account  of  the  rebellion  had  not  ceased  even 
yet.  In  Kent,  London,  and  in  the  midland  counties, 
day  after  day,  one,  two,  or  more  persons  had  been  put 
to  death ;  six  gentlemen  were,  at  that  very  moment, 
on  their  way  to  Maidstone  and  Rochester  to.  suffer. 
The  Lords,  on  the  day  of  Elizabeth's  committal,  held 
a  meeting  while  Gardiner  was  engaged  elsewhere; 
they  determined  to  remonstrate,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
hard  Paget  h^sist  ou  a  change  of  course,  and  Paget  un- 
.Jjj^^^*  dertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  message. 
{?E^er*'  He  found  Mary  in  her  oratory  after  vespers ; 
•*••****•       he  told  her  that  the  season  might  remind  a 

I  Contemporary  Narrative:  Earkian  M88.  419;   CkromUU  cf 
Mmry,  p.  71;  Holinshed. 
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sorereign  of  other  duties  besides  revenge  ;  already  too 
much  blood  had  been  shed ;  the  noble  house  oi  Sufiblk 
was  all  but  destroyed ;  and  he  said  distinctly  that  if 
she  attempted  any  more  executions,  he  and  his  friendn 
would  interfere ;  the  hideous  scenes  had  lasted  too 
long,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  a  return  to  mercy,  he  de- 
manded the  pardon  of  the  six  gentlemen. 

Marjy  as  she  lamented  aftervv^ards  to  Renard,  was 
un{»repared ;  she  was  pressed  in  terms  which  showed 
that  those  who  made  the  request  did  not  intend  to  be 
refused  -—  and  she  consented.^  The  six  gentlemen 
«ci4>ed;  and.  Mowing  up  this  beginning,  t«u™^^ 
the  council,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  ex-  nieuod. 
t<»rted  from  her  the  release  of  Northampton,  Cob- 
ham,  and  one  of  his  sons,  with  five  others*  In  a 
report  to  the  Emperor,  Renard  admitted  that,  if  the 
queen  attempted  to  continue  her  course  of  justice, 
there  would  be  resistance ;  and  the  party  of  the  chan- 
cellor, being  the  weakest,  would  in  that  case  be  over- 
whelmed. It  was  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that^ 
by  one  means  or  another,  Elizabeth  should  be  disposed 
of.  The  queen  had  condescended  to  a^lo^se  to  him 
for  her  second  act  of  clemency,  which  she  excused  as 
beins  an  Easter  custom.     It  was  not  for  him  aeiuud 

^  ,  ,    •    .      taunts  the 

to  find  fault,  he  said  that  he  had  replied,  if  queen,  ua 
ber  Majestv  was  pleased  to  show  mercy  at  PbUipmnrt 

•'•'  ^        ,  %  •       t  not  com*  to 

the  holy  season ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  re-  h«r, 
mind  her  that  he  tioubted  whether  the  prince  could  be 
trusted  with  her. 

This  argument  never  failed  to  drive  Mary  to  mad- 
ness ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Renard  applied  And  insists 

,  .  •       •  on  the  dMifll 

to  Gardiner  to  urge   despatch   in  bringing  ©rmmbrtih. 
SliaKibeth  to  trial:   as  long  as   she  lived,  there  was 

1  Benafd  to  Chaiies  Y.,  March  29:  RoOi  Home  M8ff. 
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no  security  for  the  queen,  for  the  prince,  or  for  relig- 
ion. Gardiner  echoed  the  same  opinion.  If  others, 
he  said,  would  go  to  work  as  roundly  as  himself,  all 
would  be  well.^ 

In  this  condition  of  the  political  atmosphere  parlia- 
j^yriL  ment  assembled  on  the  2d  of  ApriL      The 

BMto^'Sit  Oxford  scheme  had  been  relinquished  as  im- 
2w«toto.  practicable.  The  Lord  Mayor  informed  the 
■*"•  queen  that  he  would  not  answer  for  the  peace 

of  the  city  in  the  absence  of  the  court;  the  Tower  might 
be  surprised  and  the  prisoners  released ;  and  to  lose 
the  Tower  would  be  to  lose  the  crown.  The  queen 
said  that  she  would  not  leave  London  while  her  sister's 
&te  was  undetermined.^  The  Houses  met,  therefore, 
as  usual,  at  Westminster,  and  the  speech  from  the 
throne  was  read  in  Mary's  presence  by  the  chancellor. 

Since  the  last  parliament,  Gardiner  said,  the  people 
The  chancel-  ^^  England  had  given  proofs  of  unruly  hu- 
^^^*  mour.  The  queen  was  their  undoubted  sov- 
Sr:m  ereign,  and  a  measure  would  be  submitted  to 
fctSSooi-  *^®  Lords  and  Commons  to  declare,  in  some 
■*********°'  emphatic  manner,  her  claim  to  her  subjects' 
obedience. 

1  n  me  repliqaa  que  yivant  Elizabeth  il  n^a  espoir  &  la  trmnqniHit^  do 
Royaulme,  que  quant  &  luy  si  chascan  alloit  si  rondement  en  besoyn  oomme 
il  fait,  les  chores  se  porteroient  mieux.  —  Renard  to  the  Emperor,  April 
3 :  RolU  Home  MSB.  From  these  dark  plotters,  what  might  not  be  feared  ? 
Holinshed  says  that,  while  Elizabeth  was  in  the  Tower,  a  writ  was  sent 
down  for  her  execution  devised,  as  was  believed,^  by  Gardiner;  and  that 
Lord  Chandos  (Sir  John  Brydges  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower)  refused  to 
pat  it  in  force.  The  stor}'  has  been  treated  as  a  fable,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  told  by  Holinshed,  it  was  very  lilcely  untrue:  yet,  in  the  pret- 
ence of  these  infernal  conversations,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that,  as  the 
hope  of  a  judicial  conviction  grew  fainter,  schemes  were  talked  of,  and 
were  perhaps  tried,  for  cutting  the  knot  in  a  decisive  manner.  In  ravoln- 
tionaiy  times  men  feel  that  if  to-day  is  theirs,  to-morrow  may  be  their  «■•• 
mies* ;  and  they  are  not  particulaf/y  scrupulous.  The  anxious  woidi  9l 
Sussex  did  not  refer  to  the  merely  barring  a  prisoner's  door. 

*  Renard. 
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Her  Majes^  desiring,  further,  in  compliance  with 
her  subjects*  wishes,  to  take  a  husband,  she  had  fixed 
her  choice  on  the  Prince  of  Spain,  as  a  person  agree- 
able to  herself  and  likely  to  be  a  valuable  friend  to  the 
realm:  the  people,  howe/er,  had  insolently  and  igno* 
rantly  presumed  to  mutiny  against  her  intentions,  and« 
in  her  affection  for  the  commonwealth,  her  Majesty 
had  consented  to  submit  the  articles  of  the  marriage 
to  the  approval  of  parliament. 

Again,  her  Majesty  would  desire  them  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  possible  &ilure  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  adopt  necessary  precautions  to  secure  an 
undisturbed  succession  to  the  crown.  It  would  be  for 
the  parliament  to  decide  whether  the  privilege  which 
had  been  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  of  bequeathing  the 
crown  by  will  might  not  be,  with  propriety,  extended 
to  her  present  Majesty.^ 

Finally,  and  at  great  length,  the  chancellor  spoke  of 
religion.  The  late  rebellion,  he  said,  was  properly  a 
religious  rebellion :  it  was  the  work  of  men  who  de- 
spised the  sacraments,  and  were  the  enemies  of  truth, 
order,  and  godliness.  A  measure  would  be  laid  before 
the  legislature  for  the  better  restraint  of  irregular 
licence  of  opinion. 

The  marriage  was  to  pass  quietly.  Those  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  who  persevered  in  their  disap- 
proval were  a  small  minority,  and  did  not  intend  to 
appear.2  The  bill,  therefore,  passed  both  ^  m«p- 
Houses  by  the  12th  of  April.^  The  mar-  passMwith- 
riage  articles  were  those  originally  offered  by  tion,  and 
the  Emperor,  with  the  English  clauses  at-  fOTdMitofci 
tached,   and  some   explanatory  paragraphs,  Mngnittt 

1  Noailles,  Vol.  III.  p.  141. 

•  BMUird  to  Oharlei  Y.,  April  7.  *  1  Marj,  etp.  1 
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that  no  room  might  be  left  for  laxity  of  interpfre* 
tation.^  Lord  Bedford  and  Lord  Fitzwalter  had  al« 
ready  gone  to  Plymouth,  where  a  ship  was  in  readi- 
ness to  carry  them  to  Spain.  They  waited  only  till 
the  parliamentary  forms  were  completed,  and  imme- 
diately sailed.  Lord  William  Howard  would  go  to  sea 
with  the  fleet,  at  his  earliest  convenience^  to  protect 
the  passage^  and  the  prince  might  be  expected  in  Eng* 
Thebiufor  ^^^^  ^J  ^^  ®^^  ^^  May.  The  bill  for  the 
25hSi^'*  queen's  authority  was  carried  also  without 
^^"^  objection.  The  forms  of  English  law  run- 
ning only  in  the  name  of  a  king,  it  had  been  pretended 
that  a  queen  could  not  be  a  lawful  sovereign.  A  de- 
claratory statute  explained  that  the  kingly  prerogatiye 
was  the  same,  whether  vested  in  male  or  female.' 
Here,  however,  unanimity  was  at  an  end.  The  para- 
graph about  the  succession  in  the  queen's  speech  being 
obviously  aimed  at  Elizabeth,  produced  such  an  irrita- 
tion in  the  council,  as  well  as  in  parliament,  that  Re- 
nard  expected  it  would  end  in  actual  armed  conflict.^ 

From  the  day  of  Elizabeth's  imprisonment  Gardiner 
had  laboured  to  extort  evidence  against  her  by  fair 
means  or  foul.^  She  had  been  followed  to  the  Tower 
An  attempt  by  her  servants.  Sir  John  Gage  desired  that 
MiDoye  lEUs.  her  food  should  be  dressed  by  people  of  hia 
own.     ihe  servants  refused  to  allow  them- 


selves to  be  displaced,^  and,  to  the  distress  of  Benard^ 

1  See  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Philip  and  Maiy  in  Bymer. 

*  1  Mary,  cap.  1. 

<  Y  a  telle  confusion  que  Ton  n^attend  8iiM>n  que  la  querelle  se  demeile 
wur  les  arraes  et  tumults.  —  Renard  to  Charles  V.,  April  22. 

4  Holinshed  says,  Edmund  Tremayne  iiras  racked,  and  I  bare  already 
quoted  GardiBer*8  letter  to  Petre,  suggesting  the  racking  of  ^  littl«  Wyati.*' 

*  Her  Grace^s  cook  said  to  him,  My  Lord,  I  will  never  suffer  anj  stranger 
Id  come  about  her  diet  but  her  own  sworn  men  as  long  as  I  live.  ~  Barimtm 
MBB.  419,  and  see  Holuished. 
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angrj  words  had  been  addressed  to  Gage  by  Lord 
Howard,  so  that  they  could  not  be  removed  Lmd  howwa 

m       tt         \  threateni  Sir 

by  force.^  John  Oage. 

The  temptation  of  life  having  failed,  after  all,  to 
induce  Wyatt  to  enlarge  his  confession  beyond  his  first 
acknowledgments,  it  was  determined  to  execute  him. 
On  the  11th  of  April  he  was  brought  out  of  his  cell, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  he  was  confronted  with 
Courtenay,  to  whom  he  said  something,  but  how  much 
or  what  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.'  Finding  that  his 
death  was  inevitable,  he  determined  to  make  the  only 
reparation  which  was  any  longer  ii)  his  power  to  Eliza- 
beth.    When  placed  on  the  platform,  after  wyattii 

,  taken  to«ai- 

desiring  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  lament-  outton,  and 
ing  his  crime,  and   expressing  a  hope  that  fold  deeiam 
he  might  be  the  last  person  to  suffer  for  the  and  oonxt*. 
rebellion,  he  concluded  thus :  —  cent. 

*^  Whereas  it  is  said  abroad  that  I  should  accuse  my 
Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace  and  my  Lord  Courtenay ;  it  is 
not  so,  good  people,  for  I  assure  you  neither  they  nor 
any  other  now  yonder  in  hold  or  durance  was  privy  of 
my  rising  or  commotion  before  I  began."  ® 

1  L* Admiral  s'est  coler^  an  grand  chamberlain  de  la  Royne  quo  a  la 
garde  de  la  dicte  Elizabeth  et  lay  a  dit  qu^elle  feroit  encores  trancher  taat 
de  testes  que  lay  et  aatres  s*en  repentiroient.  —  Renard  to  Charles  V.,  April 
7:  BolU  House  MSS, 

>  Lord  Chandos  stated  the  same  day  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords  that  he  threw 
himself  at  Goartenay*s  feet  and  implored  him  to  confess  the  trath.  The 
sherifis  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  he  implored  Coartenay  to 
foi*giye  him  for  the  false  charges  which  he  had  broaght  against  him  and 
against  Elizabeth.  —  Foxe,  Vol.  VL  Compare  Chronicle  of  Queen  Mary^ 
p.  72,  note. 

*  So  fiur  the  Chronicle  of  Queen  Mary^  Holinshed,  Stow,  and  the  narra- 
tives among  the  Harkian  MSS.  essentially  agree.  Bat  the  'bhronicle  fol- 
lowed by  Stow  makes  Wyatt  add,  '*  As  I  have  declarec^  no  less  to  thi 
qneen*s  council;  "  wheroas  Foxe  says  that  he  admitted  that  he  had  spokea 
otherwise  to  the  council,  but  had  spoken  untruly.  Noailles  tells  all  thit 
veally  important  in  a  letter  to  d*Oysel:  '^  M.  Wyatt  east  la  teste 

VOL.  YI.  14 
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The  words  or  the  salntance  of  tfaem,  were  beard 
by  every  one.  ^  Weston,  who  attended  as  confessor, 
shouted,  "  Believe  him  not,  good  people  I  he  confessed 
otherwise  before  the  council."  "Thiat  which  I  said 
then  I  said,"  answered  Wyatt,  ^'  bat  that  which  I  say 
now  is  true."  The  executioner  did  his  office^  and 
Wyatt's  work,  for  good  or  evil,  was  ended. 

All  that  the  court  had  gained  by  his  previous  confess 
■ons  was  now  more  than  lost.  London  rang  with  the 
story  that  Wyatt,  in  dying,  had  cleared  Conrtenay 
and  Elizabeth.^  Gardiner  still  thundered  in  the  Star 
Chamber  on  the  certainty  of  their  guilt,  and  pQkuned 
two  decent  citizens  who  had  repeated  Wyatt*8  words ; 
but  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  the  hope  of  a  legal  con* 
Thejudses  victiou  was  at  an  end.  The  judges  declared 
Jj^jfj^**  that  against  Elizabeth  there  was  now  no  evi- 
I^dMtW  ^i^^^ce ;  ^  and,  even  if  there  had  been  evi- 
^^-  dence,  Renard  wrote  to  his  master,  that  the 

Gardiner  '  ' 

proposes  to     court  could   not    dare    to    proceed    further 

■end  her  to  ^        ^    ^ 

Pomftet.  against  her,  from  fear  of  Lord  William  How- 
ard, who  had  the  whole  naval  force  of  England  at  his 
disposal,  and,  in  indignation  at  Elizabeth's  treatment, 
might  join  the  French  and  the  exiles.^  Perplexed  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  her,  the  ambassador  and  the 
chancellor  thought  of  sending  her  off  to  Pomfret  Cafr> 


p^,  deschargeant  advant  que  de  mourir  Madame  Elizabeth  et  Coiirteiii^ 
quMl  avoit  aulparavant  charg^  de  s^estre  entendus  en  sea  entreprinse  vu 
promesses  que  Ton  luy  avoit  faictes  de  luy  saulver  la  vie." — Noailles,  YoL 
HI. 

1  Courtenay,  however,  certainly  was  guilty;  and  had  Wyatt  acquitted 
Elizabeth  without  naming  Courtenay,  his  words  would  have  been  £ur  mon 
eflfective  than  they  were.  This,  however,  it  was  hard  for  ^yatt  to  do^ 
as  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  repetiticm  of  his  accusations. 

s  Les  gens  de  loy  ne  treuvent  mati^re  pour  la  condamner.  ~  Benaid  t» 
Clwrles  v.,  April  22:  Tytler,  Vol.  II. 

*  Ibid.    And  see  a  ptssage  in  the  MS.,  which  M;  Fjrtler  haa 
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de ;  donbtless,  if  once  within  Pomfret  walls,  to  find 
the  fate  of  the  Second  Richard  there :  bat  again  th«« 
spectre  of  Lord  Howard  terrified  them. 

The  threatened  escape  of  her  sister,  too,  was  bnt 
the  beginning  of  the  queen's  sorrows.  On  the  17th 
of  April  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried  at  the 
Guildhall  for  having  been  a  party  to  the  conspiracy. 
The  confessions  of  many  of  the  prisoners  had  more  or 
kss  implicated  Throgmorton.  Cuthbert  Vaughan, 
who  was  out  with  Wyatt,  swore  in  the  coart  that 
Throgmorton  had  discussed  the  plan  of  the  insurrection 
with  him  ;  and  Throgmorton  himself  admitted  that  he 
liad  talked  to  Sir  Peter  Carew  and'Wyatt  about  the 
probalulily  of  a  rebellion.  He  it  was,  too,  who  was  to 
have  conducted  Courtenay  to  Andover  on  his  flight 
into  Devonshire  ;  and  the  evidence  ^  leaves  very  little 
doubt  that  he  was  concerned  as  deeply  as  any  one  who 
did  hot  actually  take  up  arms.  Sir  Nicholas,  sirNiohoiu 
however,  defended  himself  with  resolute  per-  ton  ia  Med, 
tinacitfr;  he  fought  through  all  the  charges  ted.  * 
against  him,  and  dissected  the  depositions  with  the  skiU 
<tf  a  practised  pleader ;  and  in  the  end,  the  jury  re- 
turned the  bold  verdict  of  ^'  Not  guilty."  Sir  Thomaa 
Bromley  urged  them  to  remember  themselves.  The 
fiureman  answered  they  had  found  the  verdict  accord-^ 
ing  to  their  consciences. 

Their  consciences  probably  found  less  difficulty  in 
the  fiicts  charged  against  Throgmorton  than  in  the 
guilt  to  be  attached  to  them.  The  verdict  was  in- 
tended as  a  rebuke  to  the  cruelty  with  which  the  rebel- 
lion had  been  punished,  and  it  was  received  as  an  in- 
sult to  the  crown.  The  crowd,  as  Throgmorton  lefk 
thf  '  ourt,  threw  up  their  caps  and  shouted.    The  queen 

1  It  is  printed  at  length  in  Holinshed. 
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was  ill  for  three  days  with  mortification,^  and  insisted 
Tha  jury  are  that  the  jurors  should  be   punished.     They 

■muiikiwl  And  • 

pvniahed.  were  arrested,  and  kept  as  prisoners  till  the 
following  winter,  when  they  were  released  on  pay- 
ment of  the  rumous  fine  of  2000Z.  Throgmorton 
himself  was  seized  again  on  some  other  pretext,  and 
sent  again  to  the  Tower.  The  council,  or  Paget's 
party  there,  remonstrated  against  the  arrest;  they 
yielded,  however,  perhaps  that  they  might  make  tlw 
firmer  stand  on  more  important  matters. 

Since  Elizabeth  could  not  be  executed,  the  court  were 
the  more  anxious  to  carry  the  Succession  Bill.  Gar- 
flurtiner  de-  diucr's  first  dcsirc  was  that  Elizabeth  should 
^am  M  l>e  excluded  by  name ;  but  Paget  said  that 
Sw^tSSJ^  this  was  impossible,^  As  little  could  a  meas- 
2SSeS?  ^r®  ^  passed  empowering  the  queen  to  leave 
:S!tnSJ  the  crown  by  wUl,  for  that  would  be  but  the 
'"''*  same  thing  under  another  form.     Following 

up  his  purpose,  notwithstanding,  Gardiner  brought  out 
in  the  House  of  Lords  a  pedigree,  tracing  Philip's  de- 
scent from  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  he  introduced  a  bill  to 
make  offences  against  his  person  high  treason.  But  at 
the  second  reading  the  important  words  were  intro- 
duced, "  during  the  queen's  lifetime  ; "  ®  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  then  disappeared ;  and  Paget 
had  been  the  loudest  of  its  opponents.^ 

Beaten  on  the  succession,  the  chancellor,  in  spite  of 

1  Que  tant  alt^re  la  dicte  dame  qu^elle  a  est^  trois  joure  malade,  et  n*est 
encore  bien  d'elle.  —  Renard  to  Charles  Y.:  Tytler,  Vol.  II.  p.  374. 

3  He  whom  70a  wrote  of  comes  to  me  with  a  sadden  and  strange  pro- 
posal, that,  smce  matters  against  Madame  Elizabeth  do  not  take  the  torn 
which  was  wished,  there  should  be  an  act  brought  into  parliament  to  dii* 
inherit  her.  I  replied  that  I  would  give  no  consent  to  such  a  scheme.  «- 
Paget  to  Renard:  Tytler.Yol.  II.  p.  3S2. 

<  Lords  Joumali. 

4  Benard  complains  of  Paget's  conduct  bitteriy. — Benard  to  Ghaikt  y«| 
May  1:  Tytler,  Vol  II. 
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Renard's  remonstrances,  brought  forward  next  his  Re* 
ligious  Persecution  Bills.  The  House  of  Commons 
went  with  him  to  some  extent ;  and,  to  secure  success 
in  some  form  or  other,  he  introduced  three  separate 
measures,  either  of  which  would  answer  his  purpose  — 
a  Bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  Six  Articles,  oanUner 
a  Bill  to  reenact  the  Lollard  Statute  of  pS^a*ion 
Henry  IV.,  De  Heretico  Camburendo^  and  a  ^^^^  ^J* 
Bill  to  restore  (in  more  than  its  original  vig-  commonB. 
our)  the  Episcopal  Jurisdiction.  The  Six  Articles 
had  so  bad  a  name  that  the  first  bill  was  read  onee 
only,  and  was  dropped ;  the  two  others  passed  the 
Conunons,^  and,  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  Bishops' 
Authority  Bill  came  before  the  Lords.  Lord  p^g^^^  h^w- 
Paget  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time  that  uS'SSfuJI 
he  could  not  hope  to  appeal  with  a  chance  of  "*'  ^®"^' 
success  to  his  own  principles  of  judicious  latitudinarian- 
ism ;  but  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  Gar- 
diner's intended  cruelties  from  taking  effect,  and  he 
spread  an  alarm  that,  if  the  bishops  were  restored  to 
their  unrestricted  powers,  under  one  form  or  other 
the  holders  of  the  abbey  lands  would  be  at  their 
mercy.  To  allay  the  suspicion,  another  bill  was  car- 
ried through  the  Commons,  providing  expressly  for 
the  safety  of  the  holders  of  those  lands  ;  but  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Episcopal  Courts  was  so  recent,  and  the 
ecclesiastics  had  shown  themselves  uniformly  so  little 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong 
when  the  interests  of  religion  were  at  stake,  that  the 
jealousy,  once  aroused,  could  not  be  checked.  The 
irritation  became  so  hot  and  so  general  as  to  threaten 
ac^in  the  most  dangerous  consequences ;  and  Paget, 
pretending  to  be  alarmed  at  the  excitement  which  he 

1  Common$  Joumak 
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had  raised,  urged  Renard  to  nse  his  inflnence  with  the 
queen  to  dissolve  parliament.^ 

Renard,  who  was  onlj  anxious  that  the  marriage 
should  go  off  quietly,  agreed  in  the  desirableness  of  a 
dissolution.  He  told  the  queen  that  the  reform  of 
religion  must  be  left  to  a  better  opportunity ;  and  the 
prince  could  not,  and  should  not,  set  his  foot  in  a  cofun- 
try  where  parties  were  for  ever  on  the  edge  of  catting 
Banard  tells  each  Other's  throats.  It  was  no  time  for  h^ 
Sit'SSi.  to  be  indulging  Gardiner  in  humours  which 
KJttoOT?*  were  driving  men  mad,  and  shutting  her  ears 
*"•  to  the  advice  of  those  who  could  ruin  her  if 

they  pleased ;  she  must  think  first  of  her  husband. 
The  queen  protested  that  Gardiner  was  acting  by  no 
advice  of  hers ;  Gardiner,  she  said,  was  obstinate,  and 
would  listen  to  no  one ;  she  herself  was  hapless  and 
miserable.  But  Renard  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
PhiUpcan-  misery.  At  all  events,  he  said,  the  prince 
toto^Jf^d  should  not  come  till  late  in  the  summer,  per- 
•  countey.      j^^^pg  ^^^  ^jjj  autumu,  uot,  lu  &ct,  till  it  could 

be  seen  what  form  these  wild  humours  would  assume; 
summer  was  the  dangerous  time  in  England,  when  the 
people's  blood  was  apt  to  boil.^ 

Gardiner,  however,  was  probably  not  acting  without 
Mary's  secret  approbation.  Both  the  queen  and  the 
minister  especially  desired,  at  that  moment,  the  passing 
of  the  Heresy  Bill,  and  Renard  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  promise  that  the  dissolution  should  be  as 
eaily  as  possible.  Though  parliament  could  not  meet 
at  Oxfoi^,  a  committee  of  Convocation  had  been  sit- 

1  Paget  to  Renard:  Tytler,  Vol.  II.  p.  382.    And  compare  Renard*8  cor- 
respondence with  the  emperor  daring  the  month  of  April.  —  MoUt  Btmm 

Msa, 

3  Pour  ce  qui  ordinalrement  les  humeurs  dea  Angloyn  b-  aliaaent  plus  m 
VmU  que  en  as  bre  tempe. 
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ting  there  with  Doctor  Weston,  the  adulterous  Dean 
of  Wmdsor,  for  a  president.  Cranmer,  Rid-  j^  committr- 
ley,  and  Latimer  had  been  called  upon  to  ^^^^ 
defend  their  opinions,  which  had  been  pro-  ^"iSS^ 
nonnced  felse  and  damnable.  They  had  »«»*^***»* 
been  required  to  recant,  and,  having  refiised  they  wen 
sentenced,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  court  extended,  U 
the  punishment  of  heretics. 

Granmer  appealed  from  the  judgment  to  God  Al« 
mighly,  in  whose  presence  he  would  soon  stand. 

Ridley  said  the  sentence  would  but  send  them  the 
■ooner  to  the  place  where  else  they  hoped  to  go. 

Latimer  said,  *'  I  thank  God  that  my  life  has  been 
prolonged  that  I  may  glorify  God  by  this  kind  of 
death." 

Hooper,  Ferrars,  Coverdale,  Taylor,  Philpot,  and 
Sandars,  who  were  iti  the  London  prisons,  were  to  have 
been  simultaneously  tried  and  sentenced  at  Cambridge. 
These  six,  however,  drew  and  signed  a  joint  refusal  to 
discuss  their  faith  in  a  court  before  which  they  were  to 
be  brought  as  prisoners ;  and  for  some  reason  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them  were  suspended.  But  whether 
they  refused  or  consented  was  of  little  moment  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  they  were  in  his  hands  —  he 
could  try  them  when  he  pleased.  A  holocaust  of  here- 
siarchs  was  waiting  to  be  offered  up,  and  before  a  faggot 
could  bo  lighted,  the  necessary  powers  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  parliament. 

The  bishop,  therefore,  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  those  powers.  He  had  the  entire  AndOardi- 
bench  of  prelates  on  his  side ;  and  Lord  How-  mtoi*t?ih. 
ard,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  others  of  the  tf  JSedbb^tl 
lay  lords  who  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  ^™™**>^i 
kunuuiity,  were  idbsent    The  opposition  had  to  be  cob 
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dacted  ander  the  greatest  difficulties.  Paget,  however, 
fought  the  battle,  and  fought  it  on  broad  grounds : 
the  Bishop's  bill  was  read  twice ;  on  the  third  read- 
ing, on  the  1st  of  May,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  it 
out:  the  Lollards'  bill  came  on  the  day  after,  and 
here  his  difficulty  was  tar  greater ;  for  toleration  was 
imperfectly  understood  by  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
and  many  among  the  peers,  who  hated  the  bishops, 
equally  hated  heresy.  Paget,  however,  spoke  out  his 
Maj,  convictions,  and  protested  against  the  iniquity 

•«>ooeed»in  of  putting  men  to  death  for  their  opinions.^ 
um.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  day  on 

which  it  was  introduced ;  on  the  4th  of  May  it  was 
read  again,'  but  it  went  no  further.  The  next  day  par- 
liament was  dissolved.  The  peers  assured  the  queen 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  throw  a  shield  over  heresy ; 
the  common  law  existed  independent  of  statute,  and 
the  common  law  prescribed  punishments  which  could 
still  be  infficted.^     But,  so  long  as  heresy  was  unde- 

1  Quant  Ton  a  parl^  de  la  peyne  des  h^r^tiques,  il  a  sollicit^  les  sieurs 
poor  non  y  consentir,  y  donner  lieu  k  peyne  de  mort.  —  Renard  to  Gharies 
v.,  May  1. 

^  Lords  Journals. 

*  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  which  the  peers  said. 
The  statute  of  Henry  IV.  was  not  passed ;  yet  the  Queen  told  Renard, 
'*  que  le  peyne  antienne  centre  les  h^r^tiques,  fut  agr^e  par  touto  la  no- 
blesse, et  quMIz  fairent  dire  expressement  et  publiquement  quMlz  entendoient 
Th^r^ie  estre  extirpde  et  punie.*'  The  chancellor  informed  Renard  that, 
**  although  the  Heresy  Bill  was  lost,  there  were  penalties  of  old  standing 
against  heretics  which  had  st  Al  the  form  of  law,  and  could  be  put  in  execn- 
Jion."  And,  on  the  8d  of  May,  the  Privy  Council  directed  the  judges  and 
the  queen's  learned  counsel  to  be  called  together,  and  their  opinions  de- 
manded, **  what  they  think  in  law  her  Highness  may  do  touching  the  cases 
of  Granmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  being  already,  by  both  the  nniversities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  judged  to  be  obstinate  heretics,  which  matter  is  the 
rather  to  be  consulted  upon,  for  that  the  said  Granmer  is  already  attainted.** 
M8.  Privy  Council  Register.  The  answer  of  the  judges  I  have  not  found, 
but  it  must  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  intentions  of  the  court.  Joan 
Becher  was  jumt  under  th)  common  law,  for  her  opiaions  wen  con  lemned 
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fined,  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  or  professors  at  the  more 
advanced  forms  of  opinion,  could  alone  fall  within  the 
scope  of  punishments  merely  traditional. 
'  Renard  wrote  that  the  tempers  of  men  were  never 
worse  than  at  that  moment.  In  the  heat  of  Danger  or  aa 
the  debate,  on  the  28th  of  April,  Lord  thecoanco. 
Thomas  Grey  was  executed  as  a  defiance  to  the  liberal 
party.  Gardinei  persuaded  the  queen,  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  that  he  was  himself  in  danger  of  being 
arrested  by  Paget  and  Pembroke ;  ^  and  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  that  if  the  chan- 
cellor was  brought  thither  under  warrant  of  the  coun- 
cil only,  he  was  not  to  be  received.'. 

On  the  other  hand,  twelve  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
undertook  to  stand  by  Mary  if  she  would  ar-  TheOkCho- 
rest  Paget  and  Pembroke.  The  chancellor,  StoSSiid 
Sir  Robert  Rochester,  and  the  Marquis  of  &eY?i2'rf" 
Winchester  discussed  the  feasibility  of  seizing  <*■*"»"• 
ihem ;  but  Lord  Howard  and  the  Channel  fleet  were 
thought  to  present  too  formidable  an  obstacle.  With 
the  queen's  sanction,  however,  they  armed  in  secret. 
It  was  agreed  that,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  Derby, 
Shrewsbury,  Sussex,  and  Huntingdon  should  be  sent 
out  of  London  to  their  counties.  Elizabeth,  if  it  could 
be  managed,  should  be  sent  to  Pomfret,  as  Gbii*dinw 
had  before  proposed  i  Lord  Howard  should  be  kept  at 
sea ;  and,  i£  opportunity  offered,  Arundel  and  Paget 
might,  at  least,  be  secured.^ 

by  aU  parties  in  the  Chuxch,  and  were  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as 
witchcnifl,  or  any  other  profession  definitely  devilish.  But  it  was  diffieall 
to  treat  as  heresy,  under  the  common  law,  a  form  of  belief  which  had  tp 
ftcently  been  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament. 

^  Renaid  to  Charles  y.,  May  18:  SolU  ffouiv  M88. 

tHbaiUaa. 

•  Biiuurd  to  Charles  v.,  May  13:  Tytler,  YoLII. 
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Bnt  Pomfret  was  impossible,  and  vexation  thickened 
ihteoiirtif  on  YBxation.  Lord  Howard  was  becoming  a 
Lord  How-  bugbear  at  the  court.  Report  now  said  that 
flngham.  two  of  the  Staffords,  whom  he  had  named 
to  command  in  the  fleet,  had  joined  the  exiles  in 
France  ;  and  for  Lord  Howard  himself  the  queen  could 
feel  no  security,  if  he  was  provoked  too  &n  She  was 
haunted  by  a  misgiving  that,  while  the  prince  wi^s 
imder  his  convoy,  he  might  declare  against  her,  and 
carry  him  prisoner  to  France ;  or  if  Howard  could  hiioh 
a^  be  trusted,  his  fleet  could  not.  On  the  eve  of  sail- 
itesaiion  ^  ^^  ^^  coast  of  Spain,  a  mutiny  broke  cmt 
iSls^ub^  at  Plymouth.  The  sailors  swore  that  if  they 
****^  were  forced  on  a  service  which  they  detested, 
bpth  the  admiral  and  the  prince  should  rue  it.  l<Pird 
Howard,  in  refK)rtiug  to  the  queen  the  men's  misccm- 
duct,  said  that  his  own  life  was  at  her  Majesty's  dispo^, 
but  he  advised  her  to  reconsider  the  prudence  pf  plac- 
ing the  prince  in  their  power.  Howard's  pwn  condm^t* 
too,  was  far  from  reassuring.  A  few  small  vessels  had 
been  sent  from  Antwerp  to  join  the  English  fleet,  ul^ 
AndHoWaxd  dcr  the  Flemish  admjural  Chappclle.  Chappel)e 
ji^^l^  complained  that  Howard  treated  him  with 
■?**^  indiflference,  and  insulted  his  ships  by  "  call- 

ing them  cockle-shells."  If  the  crews  of  ^he  two  fleets 
were  o^^  land  anywhere  together,  the  English  lost  w 
opportunity  of  making  a.  quarrel,  ^^^  hustling  and  push- 
ing "  the  Flemish  sailors ;  ^  and,  as  if  fi^£|lly  to  com« 
plete  the  queen's  vexation,  Lord  Bedford  wrote  that 
the  prince  dec*Uned  the  protection  of  her  subjects  on 
his  voyage,  and  that  his  departure  wa,s  postponed  for  a 
few  weeks  longer. 

^  Lm  «iit  provoqu^  &  debatz^  lea  cerrans  et  ponkans.  —  Benaid>t»  Airles 
V^.:  T>a«r,  Vol.  n.  p.  418. 
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The  fleet  bad  to  remain  in  the  Channel ;  it  con.d  pat 
be  trusted  elsewhere ;  and  the  necessity  of  releasing 
Elizabeth  from  the  Tower  was  another  annoyance  tc 
the  queen.  A  confinement  at  Woodstock  was  the  ftip* 
thest  stretch  of  severity  that  the  country  would,  for 
the  present,  permit.  On  the  19th  of  May,  Elizabeth 
was  taken  up  the  river.  The  princess  be-  EUaabethk 
lieved  herself  that  she  was  being  carried  off  wood«toek. 
tanquam  ovis^  as  she  said  —  as  a  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 
Bat  the  world  thought  that  she  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
as  her  barge  passed  under  the  Bridge  Mary  heard, 
with  indignation,  from  the  palace  windows,  three 
salvoes  of  artillery  &*ed  from  the  Steelyard,  as  a  sign 


of  the  joy  of  the  people.^  A  letter  from  pmmf 
Philip  would  have  been  a  consolation  to  her  th»qa«eo. 
in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which  she  had  encoun- 
tered for  his  sake ;  but  the  languid  lover  had  nevQr 
written  a  line  to  her ;  or,  if  he  had  written,  not  a  line 
had  reached  her  hand;  only  a  ship  which  contained 
despatches  fit>m  him  for  Renard  had  been  taken,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  t&e 
thought  that  precious  words  of  affection  had,  perhaps, 
been  on  their  way  to  her  and  were  lost,  was  hard  to 
bear. 

In  vain  she  attempted  to  cheer  her  spirits  with  the 
revived  ceremonials  of  Whitsuntide.  She  she  §6*8  *» 
marched,  day  after  day,  m  procession,  with  theoemvo- 

•    •  «     1  1     I  •  1  •  '1 1     nials  of  tha 

canopies  and   banners,   and   bishops   m  gilt  church 

"^  Samedy  dernier  Elizabeth  fat  tir^e  de  la  Tour  et  men^  a  Richmond; 
et  0018  ledict  Richmond  Ton  Ta  condnit  &  Woodstock  poor  y  »tt%  gutMa 
taiWMqt  jusquefl  Ton  la  fiisse  aller  k  Porofret.  Et  8*e8t  recyony  le  p«^pi« 
.4^  84i..departye,  pensant  qa'.elle  fut  en  liberty,  et  passant  par  devant  la 
Ifaison  des  Stillyards  ilz  tirerent  trois  coups  d*artillerie  en  signe  d'allegrie 
qua  la  reyne  et  son  conseil  ont  prins  a  desplaisir  et  regret,  et  estimons  que 
Ten  en  £»ra  demonstration.  —  Benmrd  to  Charles  Y.:  Bfwwelk  Paper* 

roL  IV. 
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dippers,  round  St.  James's,  round  St.  Martin's  round 
Westminster.^  Sermons  and  masses  altemai;ed  now 
with  religious  feasts,  now  with  Dirigea  for  her  father's 
soul.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose;  she  could  not 
cast  off  her  anxieties,  or  escape  from  the  shadow  of 
her  subjects'  hatred,  which  clung  to  her  steps.  In- 
solent pamphlets  were  dropped  in  her  path  and  in  the 
offices  of  Whitehall ;  she  trod  upon  them  in  the,  pas- 
sages of  the  palace ;  they  were  placed  by  mysterious 
hands  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  bedroom.  At  length, 
chafed  with  a  thousand  irritations,  and  craving  for  a 
husband  who*  showed  so  small  anxiety  to  come  to  her, 
she  fled  from  London,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  to 
Richmond, 

The  trials  of  the  last  six  months  had  begun  to  tell 
Bar  mind  ia  upou  Mary's  Understanding:  she  was  ill  with 
£^\^  hysterical  longings;  ill  with  the  passions 
hyMericai.  ^j^j^^  Qaxdmer  had  kindled  and  Paget  dis- 
appointed! A  lady  who  slept  in  her  room  told  .Noailles 
that  she  could  speak  to  no  one  without  impatience,  and 
that  she  believed  the  whole  world  was  in  a  league  to 
keep  her  husband  from  her.  She  found  fault  with 
every  one  —  even  with  the  prince  himself.  Why  had 
he  not  written?  she  asked  again  and  again.  Why 
had  she  never  received  one  courteous  word  from  him  ? 
If  she  heard  of  merchants  or  sailors  arriving  from 
Spain,  she  would  send  for  them  and  question  them ; 
and  some  would  tell  her  that  the  prince  was  said  to 
have  Uttle  heart  for  his  business  in  England;  others 
terrified  her  with  tales  of  fearful  fights  upon  the  seas ; 
and  others  brought  her  news  of  the  French  squadrons 
that  were  on  the  watch  in  the  Channel.^    She  would 

I  ]fachyn*8  Diaiy;  Stiype's  Memoriab  of  the  Beformaikm, 

*  Le  doabte  lay  eit  MMiTeiit  angment^  par  plosieun  naidiiaali 
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■tart  out  of  her  sleep  at  night,  picturing  a  thousand 
terrors,  and  among  them  one  to  which  all  else  were 
insignificant,  that  her  prince,  who  had  taken  such  wild 
possession  of  her  imagination,  had  no  answering  feel- 
ing for  herself — that,  with  her  growing  years  and 
wasted  figure,  she  could  never  win  him  to  love  her.^ 

"  The  unfortunate  queen,"  wrote  Henry  of  France, 
**  will  learn  the  truth  at  last.  She  will  wake  too  late, 
in  misery  and  remorse,  to  know  that  she  has  filled  the 
realm  with  blood  for  an  object  which,  when  she  has 
gained  it,  will  bring  nothing  but  affliction  to  herself  or 
to  her  people."  ' 

But  the  darkest  season  has  its  days  of  sunshine,  and 
Mary's  trials  were  for  the  present  over.  If  stofMrfwi 
the  statesmen  were  disloyal,  the  clergy  and  from  um 
tiie  universities  appreciated  her  services  to  ofOzteri. 
the  Church,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  trouble,  Oxford 
congratulated  her  on  having  been  raised  up  for  the 
restoration  of  life  and  light  to  England.^  More  pleas- 
ant than  this  pleasant  flattery  was  the  arrival,  on  the 

Biers  6t  anltres  maloontenB  de  son  marriage  qn  yenans  de  France  et  Espaign 
Jay  deflgmsent  et  lay  oontrotivent  on  infinite  de  nonvelles  estranges,  ks 
imgB  da  pen  de  yolnnt^  qne  le  prince  a  de  venir  par  de^ k,  les  anltres  d*avoir 
ony  et  entendus  combats  sur  la  mer^  et  plnsieurs  d*ayoir  descouvert  grand 
nombre4e  yoisles  Fran9oi8e8  avec  grand  appareil.  — Noailles  to  the  King 
of  France:  Ambasiades,  Vol.  III.  p.  SU. 

^  L*on  m*a  diet  qne  qnelqnes  henres  de  la  nnict  elle  entre  en  telle  resverie 
de  ses  amours  et  passions  qne  bien  sonvent  elle  se  met  hors  de  soy,  et  croy 
qne  la  plus  grande  occasion  de  sa  donleur  vient  dn  desplaisir  qu*e!le  a  de 
Teoir  sa  personne  si  diminu^  et  ses  ans  multiplier  en  telle  nombre  qn*ila 
luy  conrent  tons  les  jours  k  grande  interest  —  Ibid.  p.  252. 

>  Ibid.  p.  255. 

s  Nnper  cum  litteramm  stndia  pent  extincta  jacerent  cum  salus  omnium 
ezign&  spe  dubi&que  penderet  quis  non  fortunsB  incertos  eventus  extimesoe* 
bat?  Quis  non  ingemuit  et  arsit  dolore?  Pars  studia  deserere  cogeban- 
tor;  pars  hue  illucque  qnoyis  memento  rapiebantnr;  nee  nlli  oertus  ordo 
ranmye  propositum  din  constabat.  —  The  happy  change  of  tb»  lapt  yaai 
«it  then  eoctrasted  with  proper  point  and  prolixity.  —  The  Umyertity  of 
CMwd  to  the  Queen:  M8.  Dometik,  Mary,  VoL  IV. 
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19th  of  June^  of  the  Maquis  de  ha  NavUs  from  Spaita, 
with  ih^  news  that  by  that  time  the  prince  was  im  his 
^ay.  . 

It  was  even  so.  Philip  had  submitted  to  his  im* 
MApirul  welcome  destiny,  and  six  thonsahd  troops 
"'■^  being  required  pressingly  by  the  Emperor  in 

the  Low  Countries,  they  iattended  him  for  his  ^licort. 
A  {)aper  of  advices  Was  drawn  fat  the  pkince's  ute  by 
^Mtofttttiokiri  Benatd,  directii^  him  how  to  ^iccommodate 
M^taken  iiimgetf  to  his  barbaro^  fortiine.  Neidwr 
^'^'  soldierB  itor  mariners  would  h^  allowed  to 
land.  The  noblemen,  therefore,  who  fomled  his  fll^eti- 
Que,  were  advised  to  bring  Spanish  n^usket^Ds^-'dis- 
ipaised  in  liveries^  in  ihe  plads  of  {)ages  and  laeqniqM ; 
their  amis  could  be  tbncealed  amidst  the  baggagid. 
'tike  war  would  be  an  exchiae  fer  the  noUemen  beiilg 
«rmed  themselves,  and  the  prince,  on  landing,  should 
hiEive  a  shirt  of  mail  under  his  doublet.  As  to  manner, 
he  must  endeavour  to  be  afiable:  he  would  have  to 
hunt  with  the  young  lords,  and  to  make  presents  to 
them ;  and,  with  whatever  difficulty,  he  must  learn 
a  few  words  of  English,  to  exchange  the  ordinary  sal- 
utations. As  a  friend,  Renard  recommended  Pa^  to 
him  ;  he  would  find  Paget  **  a  liian  of  sense.**  ^ 

Philip,  who  was  never  remarkable  for  personal  cour- 
age, may  be  pardoned  for  having  come  reluctantly  to 
a  country  where  he  had  to  bring  men-at-arms  for  ser- 
vants, and  his  own  cook  for  fear  of  being  poisoned. 
The  sea,  too,  was  hateful  to  him,  for  he  suiFered  miser- 
ably from  sickness.  Nevertheless,  he  was  coming,  and 
with  him  such  a  retinue  of  gallant  gentlemen  as  the 
world  has  rarely  seen  together.     The  Marquis  de  los 

.1  ^  Homme  d'esprit*'  r^IiiBtructions  dona^  k  Philip|i6,  PriBM  d'IBt* 
pagne:  OrmweUe  Papm%,  V«L  IV.  p.  iS7. 
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Valles^  Gonzaga,  d'Aguilar,  Medina  Geli)  Antonio  de 
Toledo,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  Count  de  Feria,  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  Count  Egmont,  and  Count  Hom-^^ 
men  whose  stories  are  written  in  the  annals  of  two 
worlds :  some  in  letters  of  glorious  light,  some  in  let« 
ters  of  Uood  which  shall  never  be  washed  out  while 
the  history  of  mankind  survives.  Whether  for  evO  oip 
good,  they  were  not  the  meek  innocents  for  whoitt 
Renard  had  at  one  time  asked  so  anxiously. 

In  company  with  these  noblemen  was  Sir  Thomas 
QreehBsst,  charged  with  half  a  million  of  an»hian 
meney  m  bullion,  out  of  the  late  arrivals  from  ^^^  f^^^ 
the  New  World ;  which  the  Emperor,  after  ^J*^ 
tiiUiig  security  from  the  London  merchants,  had  lent 
tiiQ  queen,  perhaps  to  enable  her  to  make  her  mar- 
ria^  palatable  by  the  restoration  of  the  currency.^ 

Thus  preciously  freighted,  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ships,  large  and  small,  sailed  ^^  spuM 
from  Corunna  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  SS^""* 
voyage  was  weary  and  wretched.  The  sea-  COTanna. 
nckness  prostrated  both  the  prince  and  the  troops,  and 
to  the  sea-sickness  was  added  the  terror  of  the  French 
-^  a  terror,  as  it  happened,  needless,  for  the  English 
exfles,  by  whom  the  prince  was  to  have  been  inter- 
cepted,  had,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  melted  away  from 
the  French  service,  with  th^  exception  of  a  few  who 
were  at  Scilly.  Sir  Peter  Carew,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  had  written  to  ask  for  his  pardon,  and  had  gone 
to  Italy ;  ^  but  the  change  was  recent  and  unknown, 

^  Gresham's  Correspondence:  Flanders  M88.  State  Paper  Office.  The 
tmllum  was  afterwards  drawn  in  procession  in  carts  through  the  London 
otreets. 

s  ViTottoh's  correspondence:  French  MBS.  State  Paper  Office.  The  titla 
cf  the.  Qaeen  of  Scots  was,  perhaps,  the  difficnity ;  or  Carew  may  have  Mt 
that  he  could  do  nothing  oif  real  consequence,  while  he  might  increase  th« 
fiffieolty  of  protecting  Elizabeth. 
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and  the  ships  stole  along  in  silence,  the  orders  of  the 
itftdTaaeM  pnnco  being  that  not  a  salute  should  be  fired 
ta  faS^tte  ^  catch  the  ear  of  an  enemy.^  At  last,  on 
'~»*»»'  the  19th  of  July,  the  white  clifis  of  Fresh- 
water were  sighted ;  Lord  Howard  lay  at  the  Needles 
But  brings  ^^^^  ^^^  English  fleet;  and  on  Friday,  the 
^to&>X  20th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Mnpton  flotilla  was  safely  anchored  in  Southamptoa 
Water. 

The  queen  was  on  her  way  to  Winchester,  where 
Ae  arrived  the  next  morning/and  either  in  attend^ce 
upon  her,  or  waiting  at  Southampton,  was  almost  the 
entire  peerage  of  England.  Having  made  tip  their 
Tht  Lord!  of  miuds  to  cuduro  the  marriage,  the  Lords 
an  in  wait-  resolved  to  give  Philip  the  welcome  which 
Mire  him,  was  duc  to  the  husband  of  their  sovereign, 
and  in  the  uncertain  temper  of  the  people,  their  pres- 
ence might  be  necessary  to  protect  his  person  from 
insult  or  from  injury. 

It  was  an  age  of  glitter,  pomp,  and  pageantry ;  the 
anchors  were  no  sooner  down,  than  a  barge  was  in 
readiness,  with  twenty  rowers  in  the  queen's  colours 
of  green  and  white;  and  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Shrews- 
bury, Derby,  and  other  lords  went  off  to  the  vessel 
which  carried  the  royal  standard  of  Castile.  Philip's 
natural  manner  was  cold  and  stiff,  but  he  had  been 
schooled  into  graciousness.  Exhausted  by  his  voyage, 
he  accepted  delightedly  the  instant  invitation  to  go 
on  shore,  and  he  entered  the  barge  accompanied  by 
July.  the  Duke  of  Alva.     A  crowd  of  gentlemen 

And  some  .^.  .  .         •.  •  ^    A^        i       i* 

among  the  was  Waiting  to  rcccivc  him  at  the  landings 
SS  nnon      place.      As  hc   stepped  out  —  not  perhaps 

i^iw  wiuu  on-        •  ■%  •%  «      « 

Without  some  natural  nervousness  and  sluurp 


1  Noailles  to  the  King  of  France,  July  33:  Amba$$ades,  Vol.  HI. 
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glances  round  him  —  the  whole  assemblage  knelt.  A 
salute  was  fired  from  the  batteries,  and  Lord  Shrews- 
bury presented  him  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.^  An 
enthusiastic  eye-witness  thus  describes  Philip's  appear 
ance :  — 

**  Of  visage  he  is  well  favoured,  with  a  broad  fore- 
head and  grey  eyes,  straight-nosed  and  manly  counte- 
naoee.  From  the  forehead  to  the  point  of  his  chin  his 
fiK)iB  irreweth  smalL  His  pace  is  princely,  and  gait  so 
trai^  M  nprigbt  as  be  Leth  no  inch  of  his  h^ht ; 
with  a  yellow  head  and  a  yellow  beard ;  and  thus  to 
conclude^  he  is  so  well  proportioned  of  body,  arm,  leg, 
and  every  other  limb  to  the  same,  as  nature  cannot 
work  a  more  perfect  pattern,  and,  as  I  have  learned,  ot 
the  age  oi  28  years«  His  Majesly  I  judge  to  be  of  a 
stout  stomach,  pregnant-witted,  and  of  most  gentle 
nature."  ^ 

Sir  Anthony  Browne  approached,  leading  a  horse 
with  a  saddle-cloth  of  crimson  velvety  embroidered  with 
gold  and  pearls.  He  presented  the  steed  with  a  Latin 
speech,  signifying  that  he  was  his  Highness's  Master 
(dT  the  Horse;  and  Philip,  mounting,  went  Hegoasto 
direct  to  Southampton  church,  the  English  ""^"^^ 
and  Spanish  noblemen  attending  bareheaded,  to  offer 
thanks  for  his  safe  arrival.  From  the  church  he  was 
conducted  to  a  house  which  had  been  furnished  irom 
the  royal  stores  for  his  reception.     Everything  was,  of 

^  Antiqaaries  dispute  whether  Phitip  received  the  Garter  on  board  his 
own  Tessel  or  after  be  came  on  shore.  Lord  Shrewsbury  himself  settles  the 
important  point  "  I,  the  Lord  Steward^"  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  Wotton, 
**at  his  coining  to  land,  presented  the  Garter  to  him.**  —  French  MSB, 
Mary,  State  Paper  Office. 

2  John  Elder  to  the  Bishop  of  Caithness:  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary^ 
appendix  10.  £lder  adds  that  his  stature  was  about  that  of  a  certain 
**  John  Hume,  my  Lord  of  Jedward's  kinsman,**  which  does  not  halp  imi 
infiiffmation.    Philip,  however,  was  short. 

▼ou  yi.  15 
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course,  magnificent.  Only  there  had  been  one  single 
oversight.  Wrought  upon  the  damask  hangings,  in 
conspicuous  letters,  were  observed  the  ominous  words, 
"Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England."  i 

Here  the  prince  was  to  remain  till  Monday  to  re- 
cover  from  his  voyage ;  perhaps  to  ascertain,  befora 
he  left  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  fleet,  the  hu- 
mour of  the  barbarians  among  whom  he  had  arrived. 
In  Latin  (he  was  unable  to  speak  French)  he  ad- 
And  thenoe  drcssed  the  Lords  on  the  causes  which  had 
where  he  brought  him  to  England,  the  chief  among 
•peeeh.  thosc  causcs  being  the  manifest  will  of  God,  to 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  submit.  It  was  noticed 
that  he  never  lifted  his  cap  in  speaking  to  any  one,* 
but  he  evidently  endeavoured  to  be  courteous.  With 
a  stomach  unrecovered  from  the  sea,  and  disdaining 
precautions,  he  sat  down  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  to 
a  public  English  supper ;  he  even  drained  a  tankard  of 
ale,  as  an  example,  he  said,  to  his  Spanish  companions.' 
The  first  evening  passed  off  well,  and  he  retired  to 
seek  such  rest  as  the  strange  land  and  strange  people, 
the  altered  diet,  and  the  firing  of  guns,-  which  never 
ceased  through  the  summer  night,  would  allow  him. 

Another  feature  of  his  new  country  awaited  Philip 
An  English  ^"  *^®  moming ;  he  had  come  from  the 
^^^'  sunny  plains  of  Castile ;  from  his  window  at 

Southampton  he  looked  out  upon  a  steady  downfall  of 
July  rain.     Through  the  cruel  torrent  *  he  made  his 

^  Baoardo. 

3  Kon  havendo  mai  levato  la  berretta  a  penona.  —  Ibid. 

<  NoaiUes. 

*  Gnid«Ie  pioggia.  —  Baoardo. 
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way  to  the  church  again  to  mass,  and  afterwards  Gar- 
diner came  to  him  from  the  queen.  In  the  afternoon 
the  sky  cleared,  and  tne  Duchess  of  Alva,  who  had 
accompanied  her  husband,  was  taken  out  in  a  barge 
upon  Southampton  Water.  Both  English  and  Spanish 
exerted  themselves  to  be  mutually  pleasing ;  but  the 
■itnation  was  not  of  a  kind  which  it  was  desirable  to 
protract.  Six  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  cooped 
in  the  close  uneasy  transports,  forbidden  to  land  lest 
they  should  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  people ;  and 
when,  on  Sunday,  his  Highness  had  to  undergo  a  pub- 
Uc  dmner,  in  which  English  servants  only  wer&  al- 
lowed to  attend  upon  him,  the  Gastilian  lords,  many 
o£  whom  believed  that  they  had  come  to  England  on  a 
bootless  errand,  broke  out  into  murmurs.^ 

Monday  came  at  last ;  the  rain  fell  again,  and  the 
wind  howled.  The  baggage  was  sent  forward  in  the 
morning  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest.  Philip  lin- 
gered in  hopes  of  a  change  ;  but  no  change  came,  and 
aftier  an  early  dinner  the  trumpet  sounded  to  horse. 
Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  had  thronged  into  the 
town,  fi'om  curiosity  or  interest,  out  of  all  the  counties 
round.  Before  the  prince  mounted  it  was  reckoned, 
with  uneasiness,  that  as  many  as  four  thousand  cava- 
liers, under  no  command,  were  collected  to  join  the 
cavalcade. 

A  grey  gelding  was  led  up  for  Philip ;  he  wrapped 
himself  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  started  to  meet  his 
bride  —  to  complete  a  sacrifice  the  least  congenial, 
perhaps,  which  ever  policy  of  state  exacted  fi'om  a 
prince. 

^  La  Dominica  Mattina  se  n*ando  a  messa  et  tomato  a  casa  mangio  in 
publico  senrito  da  gli  ofiSciali  che  gli  haveva  data  la  Beina  con  mala  satis 
bttione  degli  SfMignuoli,  i  quali  dubitando  che  la  cosa  non  andasse  a  loiif* 
normoravano  assai  tra  di  loro.  —  Baoardo. 
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The  train  coald  move  but  slowly*  Two  miles  be- 
Therideto  .V^"^  ^^6  gates  a  drenched  rider,  spattered 
S"i?thi  ^^^  chalk  mud,  was  seen  galloping  towards 
«•*»•  them;  on  reaching  the  prince  he  presented 

him  with  a  ring  from  the  queen,  and  begged  his  Higb- 
neto,  in  her  Majesty ^s  name,  to  come  no  further. 
The  messenger  could  not  explain  the  cause,  being  ima- 
ble  to  speak  any  langiiage  which  Philip  could  under- 
fltand,  and  visions  of  commotion  instantly  presented 
themselves,  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  a  hope  that  the 
bitter  duty  might  yet  be  escaped.  Alva  was  immedi- 
ately at  his  master's  side ;  they  reined  up,  and  wei^ 
asking  each  other  anxiously  what  should  next  be  done, 
when  an  English  lord  exclaimed  in  French,  with  oour« 
teous  irony,  '^  Our  queen,  sire,  loves  your  Highness  so 
tenderly  that  she  would  not  have  you  come  to  her  in 
such  wretched  weather."  *  The  hope,  if  hope  there 
had  been,  died  in  its  birth;  before  sunset,  with 
drenched  gai*ments  and  draggled  plume,  the  object  of 
so  many  anxieties  arrived  within  the  walls  of  Win- 
chester. 

To  the  cathedral  he  went  first,  wet  as  he  was. 
Whatever  Philip  of  Spain  was  entering  upon,  whether 
it  was  a  marriage  or  a  massacre,  a  state  intrigue  or  a 
midnight  murder,  his  opening  step  was  ever  to  seek  a 
blessing  from  the  holy  wafer.  He  entered,  kissed  the 
crucifix,  and  knelt  and  prayed  before  the  altar;  then 
taking  his  seat  in  the  choir,  he  remained  while  the 
choristers  sang  a  Te  Deum  laudamu9^  till  the  long 
aisles  grew  dim  in  the  summer  twilight,  and  he  was 
conducted  by  torchlight  to  the  Deanery. 

The  queen  was  at  the  bishop's  palace,  but  a  few 

1  *^  iSiire,  la  Nostra  iRieina  ama  tanto  TAltezza  yostra  ch*eIUi  noo  tonliba 
(ttia  pigliasse  disagio  di  caminar  per  tempi  cosi  tristS.*'  —  Baoard*. 
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hundred  yards  distant.     Philip,  doubtless,  could  have 
endured  the  postponement  of  an  interview  till  morn- 
ing ;  but  Marj  could  not  wait,  and  the  same  night  he 
was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  his  hag-  Pwiip  and 
gard  bride,  who  now,  after  a  life  of  misery,  meet. 
believed  herself  at  the  open  gate  of  Paradise,     Let 
the  curtain  fall  over  the  meeting,  let  it  close  also  over 
the  wedding   solemnities  which  followed    with    due 
splendour  two  days  latere     There  are   scenes  in  life 
which  we  regard  with  pity  too  deep  for  words.     The 
unhappy    queen,  unloved,   nnlovablej  yet   with    hel^ 
parched  heart  thirsting  ioc  aflfection,  was  flinging  her- 
self upon'  a  breast  to  which  an  iceberg  was   warm ; 
upon  a  man  to  whom  love  was  an  unmeaning  word,  ex- 
cept as  the  most  brutal  of  passions.    For  a  few  months 
she  created  for  herself  an  atmosphere  of  un-  ^he  mar- 
reality.     She  saw  in  Philip  the  ideal  of  her  tTt^i 
imagination,  and  in  Philip's  feelings  the  reflex  "'**• 
of  her  own ;  but  the  dream  passed  away  —  her  love 
fof  her  husband  remained ;  but  remained  only  to  be  a 
torture  to  her^     With  a  broken  spirit  and  bewildered 
understanding,  she  turned  to  Heaven  for  comfort,  and, 
instead  of  heaven,  she  saw  only  the  false  roof  (^  her 
creed  painted  to  imitate  and  shut  out  the  sky. 

The  scene  wiQ  change  for  a  few  pages  to  the  Low 
Countries.  Charles  V^  more  than  any  other 
person  was  responsible  for  this  mamage.  Ue 
hlul  desired  it  not  for  Mary's  sake,  not  for  Philip's  sake« 
not  for  religion's  sake  ;  but  that  he  might  be  able  to 
tssert  a  decisive  preponderance  over  France ;  and,  to 
gfedn  his  end,  he  had  already  led  the  queen  into  a  course 
which  had  forfeited  the  regard  of  her  subjects.  She 
I  ad  murdered  Lady  Jane  Grey  at  the  instigation  of 
Us  amblMsador,  and  under  the  same  influence  she  had 
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done  her  best  to  destroy  her  sister.  Yet  Charles,  not- 
withstanding, was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen.  If  he 
was  unscrupulous  in  the  sacrifice  of  others  to  his  pur- 
poses, he  never  spared  himself;  and  in  the  days  of  his 
successes  he  showed  to  less  advantage  than  now,  when, 
^amidst  failing  fortunes  and  ruined  health,  his  stormy 
career  was  closing. 

In  the  spring  he  had  been  again  supposed  to  be  dy* 
ing.  His  military  reputation  had  come  out  tarnished 
from  his  failure  at  Metz,  and  while  he  was  labouring 
with  imperfect  success  to  collect  troops  for  a  summer's 
campaign,  Henry  of  France,  unable  to  prevent  the 
English  marriage,  was  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  so 
heavy,  as  should  enable  him  to  dictate  peace  on  his 
own  terras  before  England  was  drawn  into  the  quarrel. 

In  June  two  French  armies  took  the  field.  Pietro 
The  French  Stroiai  advauccd  fi*om  Piedmont  into  Tus- 
ffumSr*'  cany.  Henry  himself,  with  Guise,  Mont* 
irheiming  morcucy,  and  half  the  peerage  of  France, 
*'"*•  entered    the   Low   Countries,   sweeping   aU 

opposition  before  him.  First  Slarienbourg  fell,  then 
Dinant  fell,  stormed  with  especial  gallantry.  The 
young  French  nobles  were  taught  that  they  must  con- 
quer or  die :  a  party  of  them  flinched  in  the  breach  at 
Dinant,  and  the  next  morning  Henry  sate  in  judg- 
ment  upon  them  sceptre  in  hand  ;  some  were  hanged, 
the  rest  degraded  from  their  rank :  ^^  and  whereas  one 
privilege  of  the  gentlemen  of  France  was  to  be  ex 
empt  from  taylles  payable  to  the  crown,  they  were 
made  tay liable  as  any  other  villains."  ^ 

From  Dinant  the  French  advanced  to  Namnr. 
When  Namur  should  have  fallen,  Brussels  was  the 
next  aim  ;  and  there  was  nothing,  as  it  seemed,  which 

1  Wotton  to  the  Qaeen;  cjrpher:  French  MBS,  Mary,  bundle  IL 
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could  stop  them.  The  Imperial  army  under  the 
Prince  of  Savoy  could  but  hover,  far  outnumbered, 
on  their  skirts.  The  reinforcements  from  Spain  had 
not  arrived,  and  a  battle  lost  was  the  loss  of  Belgium. 

In  the  critical  temper  of  England,  a  decisive  superi- 
ority obtained  by  France  would  be  doubly  charks 
dangerous;    and   Charles,   seeing    Philibert  siokbed^i 
perplexed   into   uncertain  movements  which  amy. 
threatened  misfortune,  disregarding  the  remonstrances 
of  his  physicians,  his  ministers,  and  his  generals,  started 
from  his  sick  bed,  flew  to  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
brought  them  to  Namur,  in  the  path  of  the  advancing 
French.     Men  said  that  he  was  rushing  upon  destruc- 
tion ;  that  the  headstrong  humour  which  had  already 
worked  him  so  heavy  injury  was  again  dragging  him 
into  ruin.*     But  fortune  had  been  disarmed  by  the 
greatness  with  which  Charles  had  borne  up  against 
calamity,  or  else  his  supposed  rashness  was  the  highest 
military   wisdom.     Before    Henry   came  up  HebafBea 
he  had  seized  a  position  at  an  angle  of  the  fngimj^t 
Mouse,  where  he  could  defend  Namur,  and  n*"'"- 

1  "You  shall  understand  that  th^  Emperor  hath  suddenly  erased  his 
army  to  march  towards  Namur,  and  that  himself  is  gone  after  in  person ; 
the  deliberation  whereof,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  is  against  the  advioe 
orhts  council,  and  all  other  men  to  the  staying  of  him.  Wherein  Albert 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  John  Baptiste  Castaldo,  Don  Hernando  de  Gonzaga, 
and  Andrea  Doria  have  done  their  best,  as  well  by  letter  as  by  their  coming 
(torn  the  camp  to  this  town,  vivA  wee  alleging  to  him  the  puissance  of  his 
enemy,  the  unableness  as  yet  of  his  army  to  encounter  with  them,  the 
danger  of  the  chopping  of  them  between  him  and  this  town,  the  hazard  of 
himself,  his  estate,  and  all  these  countries,  in  case,  being  driven  to  fight, 
their  army  should  have  an  overthrow;  in  the  preservation  whereof  standeth 
the  safety  of  the  whole,  and  twenty  other  arguments.  Yet  was  there  no 
remedy,  but  forth  he  would,  and  commanded  them  that  they  should  march 
toM  fibu  r^Uquez,  His  headiness  hath  often  put  him  to  great  hindrance, 
■pecially  at  Metz,  and  another  time  at  Algiers.  This  enterprise  is  more 
dangerous  than  they  both.  God  send  him  better  fortune  than  mulU  omu 
MMiifr  **  —Mason  to  Petre  Brussels.  July  10:  German  MSB,  Mar^f  bandk 
Itf  State  Paper  Office. 
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could  not  be  himself  attacked,  except  at  a  disadvan- 
TtoFrench  tagc.  The  Frcnch  approached  only  to  retire, 
Ch*^8  and,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  force  the 
honour  of      Imperial  lines,   fell  back  towards  the  Boul- 

too  cam-  '' 

p»ign-  lonnois,     Charles   followed   cautiously.     An 

attack  on  Renty  brought  on  an  action  in  which  the 
French  claimed  the  victory;  but  the  Emperor  held 
his  ground,  and  the  town  could  not  be  taken;  and 
Henry's  army,  from  which  such  splendid  results  had 
been  promised,  fell  back  on  the  frontier  and  dispersed. 
The  voices  which  had  exclaimed  against  the  Emper- 
or's rashness  were  now  as  loud  in  his  praise,  and 
the  disasters  which  he  was  accused  of  provoking,  k 
was  now  found  that  he  only  had  averted.^  Neither 
the  French  nor  the  Imperialists,  in  their  long  desperate 
struggle,  can  claim  either  approval  or  sympathy ;  the 
sufferings  which  they  inflicted  upon  mankind  were  not 
the  less  real,  the  selfishness  of  their  rivalry  none  the 
less  reprehensible,  because  the  disunion  of  the  Catholic 
powers  permitted  the  Reformation  to  establish  itself. 
Yet,  in  this  perplexed  world,  the  deeds  of  men  may  be 
without  excuse,  while,  nevertheless,  in  the  men  them- 
selves there  may  be  something  to  love,  and  something 
more  to  admire. 

1  The  Emperor,  in  these  nine  or  ten  days  following  of  his  enemy,  hath 
showed  a  great  courage,  and  no  less  skilfulness  in  the  war;  but  much  mors 
notably  showed  the  same  when,  with  so  small  an  army  as  he  then  had,  he 
entered  into  Namur,  a  town  of  no  strength,  but  commodious  for  the  letting 
of  his  enemy*s  purpose,  against  the  advice  and  persuasion  of  all  his  cap- 
tains; which,  if  he  had  not  done,  out  of  doubt  first  Li^,  and  after,  these 
countries  had  had  such  a  foil  as  would  long  after  have  been  reMeiiibdiled 
By  his  own  wisdom  and  unconquered  courage  the  enemy*8  meaning  thil 
way  was  fhistrated/*  —  Mason  to  Ihe  Council,  Aug.  13:  German  JUSS 
Mm%  bundle  16,  State  Paper  OffiM. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BECOKCILIATION  WITH  BOME. 

Hakt  had  restored  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  hef 
passion  for  Philip  bad  been  gratified.  To  complete 
her  work  and  her  happiness,  it  remained  to  bring  back 
her  subjects  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Reginald  Pole  had  by  this  time  awakened  from  some 
part  of  his  delusions.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that 
he  had  but  to  appear  with  a  pardon  in  his  hand  to  be 
welcomed  to  his  country  with  acclamation :  a»giii»id 
he  had  ascertained  that  the  English  people  £^i2jdk«i 
were  very  indifferent  to  the  pardon,  and  that  SSJjJ^ 
his  own  past  treasons  had  created  especial  "p*®*^ 
objections  to  himself.  Even  the  queen  herself  had 
grown  impatient  with  him.  He  had  fretted  her  with 
his  importunities  ;  his  presence  in  Flanders  had  chafed 
the  parliament  and  made  her  marriage  more  difficult , 
while  he  was  supposed  to  share  with  the  English  nobler 
their  jealousy  of  a  foreign  soverei^.  So  general  was 
this  last  impression  about  him,  that  his  nephew,  Lord 
Stafford's  son,  who  was  one  of  the  refugees,  went  to 
seek  him  in  the  expectation  of  countenance  and  sym- 
pathy: and,  fiirther,  he  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  Gkrdiner,  and  was  believed  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chancellor's  religious  indiscretions.^  Thus  his 
anxiety  to  be  in  England  found  nowhere  any  answer- 
ing desire ;  and  Renard,  who  dreaded  his  want  of  wis- 

^  Benard. 
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dom,  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  throwing  difficol 
ties  in  the  way.  In  the  spring  of  1554  Pole  had  gone 
to  Paris,  where  in  an  atmosphere  of  so  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  marriage,  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  speak  in  favour  of  it.  The  words  which  Dr.  Wot- 
ton  heard  that  he  had  used  \v7ere  ^]pbited  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and,  at  last,  Renard  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  scheme  of  sending  him  to  Etigltod  had  been 
set  on  foot  at  Rome  by  the  French  party  iii  the  Qon- 
Bistory,  with  a  view  of  provoking  insurrection  and 
thwarting  the  Imperial  policy.^ 

The  Bmperor^  taught  by  his  old  experiences  of  PoJe^ 
TheSmper.  acquicsccd  in  the  views  of  his  ambassadors 
^^opeto  If  England  was  to  be  brought  back  to  its 
and  appoint  allegiance,  the  negotiation  would  require  a 
itfftte.  delicacy  of  handling  for  which  the  present 

legate  was  wholly  unfit ;  and  Charles  wrote  at  last 
to  the  Pope  to  suggest  that  the  commission  should  be 
tradisferred  to  a  more  competent  person.  Impatient 
language  had  been  heard  of  late  from  the  legate's  lips, 
contrasting  the  vexations  of  the  world  with  the  charms 
of  devotional  retirement.  To  soften  the  harshness  of 
the  blow,  the  Emperor  said  that  he  understood  Pole 
was  himself  weary  of  his  o£Sce,  and  wished  to  escape 
into  privacy. 

The  respect  of  Julius  for  the  legatees  understanding 
was  not  much  larger  than  the  Emperor's ;  but  he 
would  not  pronounce  the  recall  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  himself.  Cardinal  Morone 
wrote  to  him  to  inquire  whether  it  was  true  that  he 

1  Que  ponrroit  estre  Ton  auroit  mis  en  avant  au  consistoire  cette  ccpniiiis- 
■ion  par  affection  paitlculi^re  pour  plustdt  nuire,  que  servir  aux  ooniel- 
•Boee;  attenda  qu*ilz  sont  paErtiauIx  pour  lea  princes  GfaredtienA,  et  ibntitiil 
neslent  les  choses  s^uli^res  et  prophanes  avec  Les  oonseils  diWiM  tt  «•• 
'IMastiques.  —  Benard  to  Philip:  Granodk  Paptrt^  Vol.  lY. 
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had  thought  of  retirement;  fae  informed  him  of  the 
Bmperor's  complaints ;  and,  to  {dace  his  resignaticxi  in 
the  easiest  light  (while  pointing,  perhaps,  to  it  is  809- 
the  propriety  of  his  offering  it),  he  hinted  Kto^Jd 
at  Pole's  personal  unpopularity,  and  at  the  ""**^ 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  by  going  \A 
Bnffland. 

But  the  legate  could  not  relinquish  the  passionate 
desire  of  his  life ;  while,  as  to  the  marriage,  he  wui 
nifter  all,  unjustly  suspected.  He  requested  Morone, 
in  reply,  to  assure  the  Pope  that,  much  as  he  loved 
retirement,  he  loved  duty  more*  He  appealed  to  the 
devotion  (tf  his  life  to  the  Church  as  an  evidence  of 
his  zeal  and  sincerity;  and,  although  he  knew,  h% 
said,  that  God  could  direct  events  at  his  will  and  dis- 
pense with  the  service  of  men,  yet,  fto  Icmg  as  he  had 
strength  to  be  of  use,  he  would  spend  it  in  his  Mas- 
ter's cause.  In  going  to  England  he  was  venturing 
upon  a  stormy  sea ;  he  knew  it  well ;  ^  but,  whatever 
befell  him,  his  life  was  in  God's  hands. 

A  fortnight  after  he  wrote   again,  replying  more 
elaborately  to  the  Emperor's  charges.     It  11^7. 
was  true,  he  admitted,  that  in  his  letters  to  ^^°^ 
the  queen  he  had  dwelt  more  upon  her  relig-  JS^^ 
ions  duties  than  upon  her  marriage :  it  was  """i***"* 
true  that  he  had  been  backward  in  his  demonstrations 
of  pleasure,  because  he  was  a  person  of  few  words. 
But^  so  far  from  disapproving  of  that  marriage,  ho 
looked  upon  it  as  the  distinct  work  of  God ;  and  when 

1  He  begged  Morone  not  to  suppose  him  ignorant,  ^  quale  sia  il  mare 
d*Inghilterra  nel  quale  io  ho  da  navigare  et  che  fortuna  et  tmvagli  potrei 
harer  a  sostihein  per  condurre  la  navi  in  porto."  —  Pole  to  Morone:  EjpuL 
Beg.  Bol.  YtA.  Vf,  I  have  not  seen  Morone's  first  letter.  The  oontenta 
•re  to  be  gathered,  however,  from  Pole's  answer,  and  from  a  second  lettef 
ff  apology  which  Morone  wrote  two  months  la^er. 
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his  nepaew  had  come  with  complaints  to  him,  he  had 
forbidden  him  his  presence.  He  had'ispoken  of  the 
role  of  a  stranger  in  England  as  likely  to  be  a  lesson 
to  the  people ;  bat  he  had  meant  only  that,  as  theit 
disasters  had  befallen  them  through  their  own  king 
Henry,  their  deliverance  would  be  wrought  for  them 
by  one  who  was  not  their  own.  When  the  late  ^parlia- 
ment had  broken  up  without  consenting  to  the  restora- 
tion of  union,  he  had  consoled  the  queen  with  assuring 
her  that  he  saw  in  it  the  hand  oi  Providence ;  the 
breach  of  a  marriage  between  an  English  king  and  if 
Spanish  princess  had  caused  the  wound  which  a  re- 
newed marriage  of  a  Spanish^  king  and  an  English 
queen  was  to  heal.^ 

The  defence  was  elaborate,  and,  on  the  whole,  may 
have  been  tolerably  true.  The  Pope  would  not  t^e 
the  trouble  to  read  it,  or  even  to  hear  it  read ;  '  but 
The  Pope  ^^^  substauco,  as  related  to  him  by  Morone, 
defeSoe  ^^  convinced  him  that  the  Emperor's  acciisa-. 
St  ^-  tions  were  exaggerated :  to  recall  a  legate  at 
JJSJijSf  the  instance  of  a  secular  sovereign  *  was  an 
"*^'  undesirable  precedent ; '  and  the  commission 

was  allowed  to  stand.  Julius  wrote  to  Charles,  assur- 
ing him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  legate's  feelings^ 
leaving  the  Emperor  at  the  same  time,  however,  full 

1  Scrissi  allm  Regina  non  la  volendo  contristare  condolermi  di  cio,  ehe  io 
interpretava  et  intendeva  che  questa  tardita  non  venisse  tanto  da  lei  quanto 
delle  Providentia  di  Dio,  il  qual  habbia  ordinate  che  si  come  per  disoordia 
matrimoniale  d*un  Re  Inglese  et  d'una  Regina  Hispana  fu  levata  1*  obe- 
dientia  della  chiesa  de  quel  Regno  cosi  dalla  concordia  matrimoniale  d*an 
Re  Hispano  et  d'una  Regina  Inglese  ella  vi  doverse  ritoraare.  —  Pole  to 
Morone:  Epist.  Reg.  Pol.  Vol.  IV. 

2  £  benchd  S.  Sanctitk  non  havesse  patienza  secnndo  Pordinario  suo  di 
leggere  o  di  udir  la  lettera,  nondimeno  le  dlssi  talmente  la  gumma  che  moe- 
tro  restare  satisfattissima,  e  disse  esser  piii  che  certa  che  qnella  non  hAveva 
dato  cansa  ne  all*  Imperatore  ne  ad  altri  d'usar  con  lei  termini  coai 
Faganti.— Morone  to  Pole:  Burnetts  Collectanea, 

•lUd. 
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power  to  keep  him  in  Flanders,  or  to  send  him  to  Eng* 
land  at  his  own  discretion. 

Pole  was  to  continue  the  instrument  of  the  recon- 
cOiation ;  the  conditions  under  which  the  reconcilia- 
tion could  take  place  were   less  easy  to  settle.     The 
Popes,  whose  powers  are  unlimited  where  the  exercise 
of  them  is  convenient  for  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See, 
have  uniformly  fallen  back  upon  their  inability  where 
they  have    been  called  on   to   make  sacrifices.     The 
canons  of  the  Church  forbade,  under  any  pre-  The  pope  . 
text,  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  abom  the 
and  until  Julius  could  relinquish  ex  animo  all  lands. 
intention  of  disturbing  the  lay  holders  of  the  English 
abbey  lands,  there  was  not  a  chance  that  the  question 
of  his  supremacy  would  be  so  much  as  entertained  by 
either  Lords  or  Commons. 

The  vague  powers  originally  granted  to  the  legate 
were  not  satisfactory  ;  and  Pole  himself,  who  potow 
was  too  sincere  a  believer  in  the  Roman  doc-  SSJ|5S  S- 
trines  to  endure  that  worldly  objections  should  p^^^ 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  souls)  pop^^^^ 
wrote  himself  to  the  Holy  See,  entreating  ^  ~°~***- 
that  his  commission  might  be  enlarged.     The  Pope  in 
appearance  consented.     In  a  second  brief,  dated  June 
28th,  he  extended  the  legate's  dispensing  powers  to 
real  property  as  well  as  personal,  and  granted  him  gen- 
eral permission  to  determine  any  unforeseen  difSculties 
which  might  arise. ^     Ormaneto,  a  confidential  agent, 
carried  the  despatch  to  Flanders,  and  on  Ormaneto's 
arrival,  the  legate,  believing  that  his  embarrassments 
were  at  last  at  an  end,  sent  him  on  to  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  to  entreat  that  the  perishing  souls  of  the  Eng- 

1  Ww«n  gnnted  1^  the  Pope  to  Cerdinal  Pole:  Bomet'e  CMfirtamfc 
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fish  people  might  now  be  remembered.  Tne  Pope  had 
given  way ;  the  queen  was  happily  married,  and  the 
reasons  for  his  detention  were  at  an  end.^ 

Both  Arras  and  the  Emperor,  however,  thought 
more  of  Philip's  security  than  of  perishing  souls. 
Arras,  who  understood  the  ways  of  the  Vatican  better 
Hm  Bidaop  than  the  legate,  desired  that,  before  any  steps 
oneststosM  wcro  taken,  he  might  be  favoured  with  a 
niMion,  copy  of  thesc  enlarged  powers.  He  wkhed 
to  know  whether  the  question  of  the  property  was 
fairly  relinquished  to  the  secular  powers  in  Eng- 
land, and  whether  the  Church  had  finally  washed  its 
hands  of  it ;  ^  at  all  events,  he  must  examine  the  brief. 
On  inspection,  the  new  commission  was  found  to  con- 
jQiy.  tain  an  enabling  clause  indeed,  as  extensive 

i^iJJSSt  ^s  words  could  make  it ;  but  the  See  of  Rome 
*"*^  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  sainctioning  the 

settlement  after  it  had  been  made  ;  ^  and  the  reserva- 
wuchhad  tiou  had  beei  purposely  made,,  in  order  to 
poseiy  left,  leavc  the  Pope  free  to  act  as  he  might  please 
at  a  future  time.  Morone,  writing  to  Pole  a  fortnight 
after  the  date  of  the  brief,  told  him  that  his  Holiness 
was  still  unable  to  come  to  a  resolution ;  *  while  Or- 
maneto  said  openly  to  Arras,  that,  although  the  Pope 
would  be  as  moderate  as  possible^  yet  his  moderation 

K  Qhaiks  V.  to  Benard:  GranoeUe  Pty^fert,  Vol.  lY. 

3  Che  gran  differenza  sarebbe  se  fosse  stata  conotmessa  la  cosa  o  a)  S. 
OardSnale,  o  alii  Serenissiml  Priacipi. —  Ormaneto  to  Piioli,  July  Sl: 
Burnetts  GoUectanea. 

s  Salvo  tamen  in  his,  in  qaibus  propter  rertun  magnitudinem  et  gravita- 
tem  hsec  sancta  sedes  merito  tibi  yideretur  constilenda,  nostro  et  prteifkttt 
aedis  benepladto  et  oonfirmatiooe.  —  Fowflm  granted  by  tine. Pope  to  Cir- 
dipal.Pole:  Ibid.  .     .  « 

*  Nondimeno  non  si  risolveva  in  tntto,  com  anco  non  si  risolveva  nella 
Biateria  delli  beni  ecclesiastici,  sppra  la  qual  sua  Sanctitk  ha  pailato  piplto 
rariamente.  —  Bforone  to  Pole,  July  18:  Ibid. 
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must  not  be  carried  so  fiur  as  to  encourage  the  rest  of 
Christendom  in  an  evil  example.  Catholics  mnst  not  be 
allowed  to  believe  that  they  could  appropriate  Church 
property  without  ofience,  nor  must  the  Holy  See  appear 
to  be  purchasing  by  concessions  the  submission  of  its 
rebellious  subjects.^ 

This  language  was  not  even  ambiguous ;  Pole  waa 
desired  to  wait  till  an  answer  could  be  re-  Aogmt 
ceived   fi^m   England;    and    the    Emperor  or.tiMiJklS^ 
wrote  to  Renard,  desiring   him   to   lay  the  penniti^ii 
circumstances  before  the  queen  and  his  son.  ikS, 
He  could  beHeve,  he  said,  that  the  legate  himself 
meant  well,  but  he  had  not  the   same*  confidence  hi 
thofse  who  were  urgmg  him  forward,  and  the  P<^ 
had  given  no  authority  for  haste  or  precipitate  move 
ments.^ 

The  Emperor's  letter  was  laid  before  a  Council  of 
State  at  Windsor,  on  the  6th  of  August ;  and  AndaCoaa. 
the  council  agreed  with  Charles  that  the  le-  at^nSSwr 
gate's  anxieties  could  not,  for  the  present,  be  JSSToX^ 
gratified.  He  was  himself  attainted,  and  ^^ 
parliament  had  shown  no  anxiety  that  the  attainder 
should  be  removed.     The  re-imposition  of  the  Pope's 

.1 II  s^anroit  bien  user  de  mod^ratioa  quant  aux  biens  occapez;  mais  (^ 
UmtesRm  fl  Aiuldroit  que  ce  fust  de  sorte  que  la  reste  de  la  Chrestient^  n'eii 
print  malvais  exemple ;  et  signammcnt  qua  aucuns  Catholiques  qui  tiea- 
l^ent  biens  eccl^siastiques  soubz  lenr  nurin  ne  voulsissent  pretendre  <^*eal:f 
appiioprier  avec  cest  exemple;  etqc^e  de  vouloir  laisser  les  biens  k  ceulz 
qui  les  occnpent,  il  ne  conviendioit  pour  ce  qu'il  sembleroH  quetse  serbk 
Mi9heter,,copime  k  deniera'comptans  Taactorit^  du  si^^  apostoliqae  en  ce 
oonstel-l^  ^-  The  Emperor  to  Renard:  GrafweUe  Papers^  Vol.  ly.  pp.  282, 
2S8. 

^  Nonis  s^Tons  que  le  diet  Gardinil  n*a  eommtssioii  de  presser  «i  chiydl 
4e9ient  en.oette  affiuie  —  ains  avons  hen  soubz  main  advertissenent  d\i 
Annoe  propre  de  sa  Sainctet^  qne  la  r^lution  de  la  commission  dudict 
Qtnilna^^pt  qne.  tontos.  chores  se  tvaictent  comm'U  noos:  «Bmblec%  ppw  W 
■itolz  et  qu'fl  tienne  eecj  poor  r^e.  —  Ibid. 
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anthoritj  was  a  far  more  ticklish  matter  than  the 
restoration  of  orthodoxy,^  and  the  temper  of  the  people 
was  uncertain.  The  cardinal  had,  perhaps,  intelli- 
gence with  persons  in  England  of  a  suspicious  and 
dangerous  kind,  and  the  execution  of  his  commission 
must  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  next  parliament. 
He  was  not  to  suppose  that  he  might  introduce  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country  by  the  authority  al  a 
Papal  commission,  or  try  experiments  which  might  put 
in  peril  the  sacred  person  of  the  prince.^ 

Once  more  the  cup  of  hope  was  dashed  to  the 
ground^  and  Reginald  Pole  was  sent  back  to  his  moiir 
astery  at  Dhiltnghen  like  a  child  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  a  dangerous  plaything.  In  times  of  trial  his  pen 
was  his  refuge,  and  in  an  appeal  to  Philip  he  poured 
out  his  characteristic  protest. 

"  For  a  whole  year,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  been  libw 
Pole  appMiB  knocking  at  the  door  of  that  kingdom,  and  no 
toPhUip.  person  will  answer,  no  person  will  ask.  Who 
is  there  ?  It  is  one  who  has  endured  twenty  years 
of  exile  that  the  partner  of  your  throne  should  not  be 
excluded  from  her  rights,  and  I  come  in  the  name  of 
the  vicar  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  Shepherd  of  man* 
kind.  Peter  knocks  at  your  door;  Peter  himself. 
The  door  is  open  to  all  besides.  Why  is  it  closed  to 
Peter?  Why  does  not  that  nation  make  haste  now 
to  do  Peter  reverence  ?  Why  does  it  leave  him  escaped 
from  Herod's  prison,  knocking? 

"  Strange,  too,  that  this  is  the  house  of  Mary.  Can 
it  be  Mary  that  is  so  slow  to  open  ?  True,  indeed,  it 
is,  that  when  Mary's  damsel  heard  the  voice  she  opened 
not  the  door  for  joy ;  she  ran  and  told  Mary.     Bu« 

1  Tiop  plus  clutftolleax  qne  celay  de  la  vraje  rdvioii.— ^Rjenanl  l»  Am 
Emperor:  GranveUe  Paper*  Vol.  IV.  p.  287. 
«n>id. 
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Mary  came  with  those  that  were  with  her  in  the  house  ^ 
and  though  at  first  she  douhted,  yet,  when  Peter  con- 
tinued knocking,  she  opened  the  door ;  she  took  him  in, 
she  regarded  not  the  danger,  although  Herod  was  yet 
alive,  and  was  king. 

"  Is  it  joy  which  now  withholds  Mary,  or  is  it  fear  ? 
She  rejoices,  that  I  know,  but  she  also  fears.  Yet  why 
should  Mary  fear  now  when  Herod  is  dead?  The 
providence  of  God  permitted  her  to  fear  for  awhile,  be- 
cause God  desired  that  you,  sire,  who  are  Peter's  be- 
loved child,  should  share  the  great  work  with  her.  Do 
you,  therefore,  teach  her  now  to  cast  her  fears  away. 
It  is  not  I  only  who  stand  here  —  it  is  not  only  Peter 
—  Christ  is  here  —  Christ  waits  with  me  till  you  will 
open  and  take  him  in.  You  who  are  King  of  England, 
are  defender  of  Christ's  faith  ;  yet,  while  you  have  the 
ambassadors  of  all  other  princes  at  your  Court,  you 
will  not  have  Christ's  ambassador ;  you  have  rejected 
your  Christ. 

**  Go  on  upon  your  way.  Build  on  the  foundation 
of  worldly  policy,  and  I  tell  you,  in  Christ's  words,  that 
the  rain  will  fall,  the  floods  will  rise,  the  winds  will 
blow,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  will  &11,  and 
great  will  be  the  fall  thereof."  ^ 

The  pleading  was  powerful,  yet  it  could  bear  no 
fruits  —  the  door  could  not  open  till  the  Pope  pro- 
nounced the  magic  words  which  held  it  closed. 
Neither  Philip  nor  Mary  was  in  a  position  to  use 
violence  or  force  the  bars. 

After  the  ceremony  at  Winchester,  the  king  and 
queen  had  gone  first  to  Windsor,  and  thence  the 
second  week  in  August  they  went  to  Richmond. 
The  entry  into  London  was  fixed  for  the  1 8th ;  aftei 

1  Pole  to  PhiUp:  I^ntL  Beg.  Pot  Vol.  IV. 
n.  16 
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which,  should  it  pass  off  withoat  distnrbance,  t&» 
Spanish  fleet  might  sail  from  Southampton  Water. 
zu  blood  be-  The  princo  himself  had  as  jet  met  with  no 
^span.^°  discourtesy;  hut  disputes  had  broken  out 
ches^iah.  earlj  between  the  English  and  Spanish  reti- 
nues, and  petty  taunts  and  insolences  had  passed 
among  them.^  The  prince's  luggage  was  plundereiti 
and  the  property  stolen  could  not  be  reeorered  nor 
the  thieves  detected.  The  servants  of  Alva  and  l^e 
other  lords,  who  preceded  their  mast^^s  to  London, 
were  insulted  in  the  streets,  and  women  and  children 
called  after  them  that  they  need  not  have  brought  so 
many  things,  they  would  be  soon  gone  again«  Thd 
citizens  refused  to  give  them  lodgings  in  their  houses, 
and  the  friars  who  had  accompanied  Philip  were  ad^ 
vised  to  disguise  themselves,  so  intense  was  the  hatred 
against  the  religious  orders.^  The  council  soon  pro- 
vided for  their  ordinary  comforts,  but  increase  of  ac- 
quaintance produced  no  improvement  of  feeling. 

The  entry  passed  off  tolerably.  Gt)g  and  Magog 
TheUng  stood  as  warders  on  London  Bridge^  and 
tntwLoS  there  were  the  usual  pageants  in  the  city 
JJSs^*tSJ  Renard  conceived  that  the  impression  prt)*» 
eimbiy  weu.  ^^.^(1  by  Philip  had  been  rather  fitvourable 
than  otherwise  ;  for  the  people  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
i>ect  some  monster  but  partially  human,  and  they  saw 
instead  a  well-dressed  cavalier,  who  had  learnt  by  this 
time  to  carry  his  hand  to  his  bonnet.  Yet,  although 
there  were  no  open  signs  of  ill-feeling,  the  day  did  not 
end  without  a  disagreeable  incident.     The  conduit  in 

^  Avecqoes  d'aoltret  petits  depportements  de  mocquerie  qui  croinitrt 
Ions  lea  jonrs  dating  coasts  et  d'aaltre.  — Noailles  to  the  King  of  Fnnot. 

AttgMtl. 
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Gracechurch  Street  had  been  newly  decorated  :  ^  th« 
nine  Worthies  "  had  been  painted  round  the  The  nim 
winding  turret,  and  among  them  were  Henry  SJ^X^ 
Vin,   and   Edward.     The  first  seven   car-  ^^^ 
ried   maces,   swords,   or  pole-axes.      Henry  ®'****' 
held  in  one  hand  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  he  was  pre- 
senting a  book  to  his  son,  on  which  was  written    Ver» 
hum  Dei.     As   the   train   went  by,   the   unwelcome 
figure  caught  the  eye  of  Gardiner.     The  painter  waa 
summoned,  called  "  knave,  traitor,  heretic,"  an  enemy 
to  the  queen's  Catholic  proceedings.     The  offensive 
Bible  was  washed  out,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  inserted  in 
its  place.^ 

Nor  did  the  irritation  of  the  people  abate.  The 
Spaniards,  being  without  special  occupation,  were  seen 
much  in  the  streets ;  and  a  vague  fear  so  magnified 
their  numbers  that  four  of  them,  it  was  thought,  were 
to  be  met  in  London  for  one  Englishman  .^  The 
halls  of  the  city  companies  were  given  up  for  their 
use ;  a  fi-esh  provocation  to  people  who  desired  to  be 
provoked.  A  Spanish  friar  was  lodged  at  Lambeth, 
alnd  it  was  said  at  once  he  was  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  at  the  beginning  of  September  twelve 
thousand  Spanish  troops  were  reported  to  be  com- 
ing to  "fetch  the  crown.**  Rumour  and  reality  in- 
flated each  other.  The  peers,  who  had  collected  for 
the  marria£;e,  dispersed  to  their  counties;  September. 
and  on  the  10th  or  September,  Jrembroke,  ingincreasei 
Shrewsbury,  and  Westmoreland  were  be-  English  and 
lieved  to  have  raised  a  standard  of  revolt  at  luds. 
York.     Frays  were   continually  breaking  out  in  the 

1  CkrmdcUqf  Queen  Mary,    Contemporaiy  Narrathre:  M8.  BarkUm, 
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streets,  and  there  was  a  scandalous  brawl  in  the  clois- 
ters at  Westminster.  Brief  entries  in  diaries  and 
council  books  tell  continually  of  Englishmen  killed, 
and  Spaniards  hanged,  hanged  at  Tyburn,  or  hanged 
more  conspicuously  at  Charing  Cross ;  and  on  the 
12th,  Noailles  reported  that  the  feeling  in  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  was  as  bad  as  possible. 

There  was  dread,  too,  that  Philip  was  bent  on  draw- 
ing England  into  the  war.  The  French  ambassador 
liad  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  entry  into  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  invitation  had  been  sent  informally  by  a 
common  messenger  not  more  than  half  an  hour  before 
the  royal  party  were  to  appear.  The  brief  notice  was 
':itended  as  an  afiront,  and  only  after  some  days  Noailles 
appeared  at  court  to  offer  his  congratulations.  When 
he  came  at  last,  he  expressed  his  master's  hope  to  Philip 
that  the  neutrality  of  England  would  continue  to  be 
Philip  nees  observed.  Philip  answered  with  cold  signifi- 
J^to"*  cance,  that  he  would  keep  his  promise  and 
NodiiM.  maintain  the  treaties,  as  long  as  by  doing  so 
he  should  consult  the  interests  of  the  realm. ^ 

Other  menacing  symptoms  were  also  showing  them- 
selves: the  claim  for  the  pensions  was  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  be  revived ;  the  English  ships  in  the  Chan- 
nel were  making  the  neutrality  one-sided,  and  pre 
tecting  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  traders ;  and  Philip, 
already  weary  of  his  bride,  was  urging  on  Renard  the 
Heproiwsei  propriety  of  his  hastening,  like  an  obedient 
tend  with  an  SOU,  to  the  assistance  of  his  father.     Under 

ISnglish  e»-  n  •% 

Mfft,  aod  in-  protenco  of  escort  he  could  take  with  him  a 
hi  Che  war.  few  thousaud  English  cavalry  and  men-at- 
arms,  who  could  be  used  as  a  menace  to  France,  and 

^  Tmnt  et  si  longnement  que  ce  seroit  I'utilit^  et  commodity  d«  ce  diti 
BojMilme  d* Angfeterre.  —  Noailles  to  the  King  of  Fiauoa. 
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whose  presence  would  show  the  attitude  which  England 
was  about  to  assume.  Sick,  in  these  brief  weeks,  of 
maintaining  the  show  of  an  affection  which  he  did  not 
feel,  and  sick  of  a  country  where  his  friends  were 
insulted  if  he  was  treated  respectfully  himself,  he  was 
already  panting  for  freedom,  and  eager  to  utilize  the 
instruments  which  he  had  bought  so  dearly.^ 

Happily  for  the  queen's  peace  of  mind,  Renard  was 
not  a  man  to  encourage  impatience.  The  factions  in 
the  council  were  again  showing  themselves ;  Elizabeth 
lay  undisposed  of  at  Woodstock ;  Pomfr^t,  Belgium, 
even  Hungary  had  been  thought  of  as  a  destination  for 
her,  and  had  been  laid  aside  one  after  the  other,  in 
dread  of  the  people.  If  she  was  released,  she  would 
again  be  dangerous,  and  it  was  uncertain  how  long 
Lord  Howard  would  endure  her  detention.  A  plan 
suggested  by  Lord  Paget  seemed,  after  all,  to  promise 
the  best — to  marry  her  to  PhiUbert  of  Savoy,  and  thus 
];Qake  use  of  her  as  a  second  link  to  connect  England 
with  the  House  of  Austria.  But  here  the  difHculiy 
would  be  with  the  queen,  who  in  that  case  would  have 
to  recognise  her  sister's  rank  and  expectations. 

The  question  should  be  settled  before  Philip  left 
England,  and  he  must  have  faced  parliament  too,  and, 
if  possible,  have  been  crowned.     If  he  went  R^naid 
now,  he  could  never  come  back;    let  him  {nSS^^ 
court  the  people,  advised  the  keen  Renard ;  JSJ ^5wr 
let  him  play  off  the  people  against  the  Lords ;  "*'*^ 
there  was  ill  blood  between  the  rich  and  poor,  let  him 
use  the  opportunity. 

The  state  of  public  feeling  did  not  improve  when,  at 
the  end  of  September,  Bonner  commenced  an  inquiai- 
tion  into  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  clergy  of  his 

1  B«iuurd  to  Cluurlet  Y  :  GrcmndU  Pt^wn,  Vol.  lY.  p.  9M. 
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•diooeae.  lEn  everj  parish  he  flppoiiited  a  ^p&ncm  or  per- 
BmuMT         sons   to  examine  whether  the  minister  waa 

iiM«onduot  ried  and  separated  from  his  ^wife,  he  eon- 
don  eioEgy.  tinned  in  secret  to  visit  her;  whether  his 
sermons  were  orthodox ;  whether  he  was  a  ^'  brawler, 
scolder,  hawker,  hunter,  fornicator,  adulterer,  dmnkard^ 
«r  blasphemer ;  "  whether  he  dulj  exhorted  his  parish- 
ioners to  come  to  mass  and  comfesaion ;  whether  he 
aaaociated  with  heretics,  or  had  been  suspected  of  aa- 
jociaiting  w^  them;  hia  mind,  his  habits,  his  .aocietgTf 
fiiren  the  dress  that  he  iroce,  were  to  be  made  matter 
.of  ^ose  scrutmy. 

The  points  of  inqnirr  were  published  in  Ji  series 
irf*  articles  which  o^d  an  inVtantane«DS  fenomt 
Among  the  merchants  thej  were  attributed  to  ihe  king, 
iqueen,  and  Gardiner,  and  were  held  to  be  the  first  at^ 
of  a  conspiracy  against  their  Uberties.  A  report  was 
apread  at  the  same  time  that  the  king  meditated  a 
aeizure  of  the  Tower ;  barriers  were  forthwith  erected 
in  the  great  thoroughfares  leading  into  the  city,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.^ 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  called  to  account  for 
A«  agite-  having  ventured  so  rash  a  step  without  per- 
BMnoes,  mission  of  crown  or  council.  He  veolied 
igobiig»dto  that  he  was  but  doing  his  duty ;  the  coun- 
•vdar:  cil,  had  he  communicated  with  them,  would 

have  interfered  with  him,  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  he  must  be  governed  by  his  own  conscience.^ 
But  the  attitude  of  the  city  was  too  decided  even  for 
the  stubborn  Bonner ;  he  gave  way  sullenly,  and  sua* 
pended  the  ;execution  of  his  order* 

1  Renard  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras:  GrcmedU  Paptn^  p. 
s  Saaie  to  the  Emperor:  n>id.  p.  SaL 
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Worse  clouds  than  these  nevertheless  had  Hwny 
times  gathered  over  the  court  and  dispersed  BattiMoi^ 
again.  It  was  easy  to  be  discontented  ;  but  do  nothinc. 
when  the  discontent  would  pass  into  action,  there  was 
nothing  definite  to  be  done ;  and  between  the  leading 
statesmen  there  were  such  large  differences  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  J  could  not  cooperate.^  '  The  court,  as 
Renard  saw,  could  accomplish  everything  which  they 
desked  with  caution  and  prudence.  The  humours  of 
the  peofile  might  flame  out  on  a  sudden  if  too  hastily 
irritated,  but  the  opposite  tendencies  of  parties  effecto* 
tJij  balanced  each  other;  and  even  the  Papal  difficulty 
BBght  be  managed,  and  Pole  might  in  time  be  brought 
ever,  if  only  there  was  no  precipitation,  and  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  be  reasonable. 

But  pnidence  was  the  first  and  last  essential ;  the 
legate  must  be  content  to  wait,  and    also  oetdb«. 
Philip  must  wait.     The  winter  was  coming  giTitbaUi, 
on,  and  the  court,  Renard  said,  was  giving  fiwiingis 
balls;    the   English   and   Spanish   noblemen  lfa«te. 
were   learning  to    talk  with  one  another,  and  were 
beginning  to  dance  with  each  other's  wives  and  daugh- 
ters.    The  ill-feeling  was  gradually  abating ;  and,  in 
&ct,  it  was  not  to   be  believed  that  God  Almighty 
would  have  brought  about  so  considerable  a  marriage 
without  intending  that  good  should  come  of  it.^     The 

I  Entre  lea  seigneurs  et  gens  de  la  noblesse  et  de  credit  et  administration, 
il  7  a  telle  partiality  que  Tun  ne  se  fie  de  i'autre.  —  Renard  to  the  Emper- 
or: GranvdU  Papers,  p.  321. 

*  Les  dieses  se  vont  accommoder  k  quoy  sert  la  saison  de  Thiver  et  ce 
qne  en  la  court  Ton  y  danse  souvent;  que  les  Espaignolz  et  Angloys  com* 

mencent  k  converser  les  ungs  avec  les  aultres et  n*y  a  personne 

qui  pnisse  imagioer  que  Dieu  ait  touIu  ung  si  grand  marriage  et  de  tals 
pnnces,  pour  en  esperer  sinon  ung  grand  bien  pnblique  pour  la  Cbrestiev  t^ 
et  pour  restablir  et  asseurer  les  estatz  ^e  yostre  majesty  troubles  par  Mf 
■nnemis.  —  Ibid.  VoL  IV.  p.  319. 
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queen  believed  herself  efnceinte^  and  if  her  hopes  were 
well  founded,  a  thousand  causes  of  restlessness  would 
be  disposed  of;  but  Philip  must  not  be  permitted  to 
harass  her  with  his  impatience  to  be  gone.  She  had 
gathered  something  of  his  intentions,  and  was  already 
pretending  more  uncertainty  than  in  her  heart  she  felt, 
lest  he  should  make  the  assurance  of  her  prospects  an 
excuse  for  leaving  her.  In  a  remarkable  passage, 
^Bm^x^  Renard  urged  the  Emperor  on  no  account  to 
ustora  encourage  him  in  a  step  so  eminently  injudi- 
ud^^.  cious,  from  a  problematic  hope  of  embroiling 
**°*^-  England    and    France.      "  Let    parliament 

meet/*  he  said,  ^^  and  pass  ofiP  quietly,  and  in  February 
his  Highness  may  safely  go.  Irreparable  injuiy  may 
Phuipmiut  *"d  w^ll  follow,  however,  should  he  leave 
jSSent^th  England  before.  Religion  will  be  over- 
Hhe^taTO  thrown,  the  queen's  person  will  be  in  danger, 
Jj^J^  Y^  and  parliament  will  not  meet.  A  door  will 
arevoiadon.  "^^^  opened  for  the  practices  of  France  ;  the 
country  may  throw  itself  in  self-protection  on  the 
French  alliance,  and  an  undying  hatred  will  be  en- 
gendered between  England  and  Spain.  As  things  now 
Bash  ad*  ^^^^  prudencc  and  moderation  are  more  than 
SSp?sta  ®ver  necessary;  and  we  must  allow  neither 
distanoa.       ^^  j^jjg  ^^^  ^^  quecu  to  be  led  astray  by 

unwise  impatient  advisers,  who,  for  the  advancement 
of  their  private  opinions,  or  because  they  cannot  have 
all  the  liberty  which  they  desire,  are  ready  to  com- 
promise the  commonwealth."  ^ 

So  matters  stood  at  the  beginnirg  of  October,  when 
parliament  was  about  to  be  summoned,  and  the  great 
experiment  to  be  tried  whether  England  would  consent 
to  be  reunited  to  Catholic  Christendom.      The  writi 

1  GrawveUe  Papers^  Vol.  lY.  p.  820. 
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w«nt  out  on  the  6tli,  and  circulars  accompanied  them, 
addressed  to  those  who  would  have  the  con-  wiitiara 
duct  of  the  elections,  stating  that,  whatever  ^!SSl^!^ 
fidse  repcMrts  might  have  been  spread,  no  "  al-  Jj^^^^ 
teration  was  intended  of  any  man's  posses-  •******"• 
ncms."  At  the  same  time  the  queen  required  the  maya/s 
of  towns,  the  sheri£&,  and  other  influential  persons  to 
admonish  the  voters  to  choose  from  among  themselves 
^  waeh  as,  being  eligible  by  order  of  the  laws,  were 
€£  a  wise,  grave,  and  Catholic  sort ;  such  as  indeed 
meant  the  true  honour  of  God  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  commonwealth."  ^     These  general  directions  were 
copied  from  a  form  which  had  been  in  use  under  Henry 
VII.,  and  the  citizens  of  London  set  the  example  of 
obedience  in  electing  four  members  who  were  in  every 
way  satisfactory  to  the  court.^    In  the  coun-  tim  oountiy 
try  the  decisive  failure  of  Carew,  Suffolk,  and  tive,  and 
Crofts  showed  that  the  weight  of  public  feel-  hu  not 
ing   was   still   in  favour  of  the  queen,  not-  umita. 
withstanding  the   Spanish   marriage;    and   the   reac- 
tion against  the  excesses  of  the  Refoim&tion  had  not 
yet  reached  its  limits.     On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the 
restoration  of  the  mass  had  appeared  impossible,  but  it 
had  been  efiected  safely  and  completely  almost  by  the 
spontaneous  will  of  the    people.     In  the  spring  the 
Pope's  name  could  not  be  mentioned  in  Parliament ; 
now,  since  the  queen  was  bent  upon  it,  and  as  she  gave 
her  word  that  property  was  not  to  be  meddled  with, 
even  the  Pope  seemed  no  longer  absolutely  intolerable. 

1  Royal  Circnlar;  printed  in  Baraet's  ColUctcmea. 

s  Lee  lettres  de  la  convocation  dn  parlement  sont  est^  pourf eot^ea  sor  la 
vieille  forme  don  I*on  nsoit  an  temps  da  Roy  Henry  septidme  poor  avoir 
•n  icellny  gens  di  bien  Catholiqnes:  et  k  propos  et  selon  ce  ceulx  de  Lon- 
dre  en  pnbliqne  assemble  ont  choisiz  qnatre  personnaiges  quo  Ton  tiant 
astra  foftaaiges  at anodeitas.— Ranald  to  the  Emperor:  OrauveUe  P^pmm, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  dS4. 
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The  reports  of  the  elections  were  everywhere  favonr- 
TiMetoctioiis  ^^'  In  the  Upper  House,  except  on  very 
iSe*to*S  critical  points,  which  would  unite  the  small 
***'*'  body  of  the  lay  peers,  the  court  was  certain  of 

a  majority,  being  supported  of  course  by  the  bishops  — 
and  the  question  of  Pole's  coming  over,  therefore,  was 
once  more  seriously  considered.  The  Pope  had  been 
given  to  understand  that,  however  inconVfetent  with 
his  dignity  he  might  consider  it  to  appear  to  purchase 
English  submission  by  setting  aside  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  he  must  consent  to  the  English  terms,  or  there 
was  no  hope  whatever  that  his  supremacy  would  be 
And  the  eon-  rccoguised.     If  in  acceptin£c  these  terms  he 

Mil  II II 11 IIH 

purtyinthe  would  agree  to  a  humiliating  reconciliation, 
endonaiee-  Only  thosc  who  objected  on  doctrinal  grounds 
with  Rome,  to  the  Papal  religion  were  inclined  to 
persist  in.  refusing  a  return  of  his  friendship.  The 
dream  of  an  independent  orthodox  Anglicanism  which 
had  once  found  favour  with  Gardiner  was  fading  away. 
The  indifferent  and  the  orthodox  alike  desired  to  put 
an  end  to  spiritual  anarchy  ;  and  the  excommunication, 
though  lying  lightly  on  the  people,  and  despised  even 
by  the  Catholic  powers,  had  furnished,  and  might  fiir- 
nish,  a  pretext  for  inconvenient  combinations.  Singu- 
larity of  position,  where  there  was  no  especial  cause 
for  it,  was  always  to  be  avoided. 

These  influences  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
have  brought  the  English  of  themselves  to  seek  for  a 
reunion.  They  were  enough  to  induce  them  to  accept 
it  with  indifference  when  offered  them  on  then-  own 
conditions,  or  to  affect  for  a  time  an  outward  appearance 
of  acquiescence. 

Philip,  therefore,  consulted  Renard,  and  Charles  in- 
vited Pole  to  Brussels.     Renard,  to  whom  politics  wei^e 
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aII4mportaiit,  mud  religioD  oseAiI  in  its  phce,  but  inooD- 

TenieDt  when    poshed  into  prominence,  ad-  ^ ^i 

bered  to  his  old  opink>n.     He  advised  the  SutZat 
•*  king  to  write  privately  to  the .  Pope,  telling  ^I^"^ 
him  that  he  had  already  so  many  embarrass-  ^"^v*^ 
ments  on  his  hands  that  he  conld  not  afford  to  increaae 
them ; "    ^  the  changes  already  made  were  insincere, 
and  the  legatine  authority  was  pdions,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, bat  throoghont  Europe ; "  ^  the  qneen,  on  her 
accessicm,  had  promised  a  general   toleration,^  and  it 
was  useless  to  proToke  irritation  when  not  absolutely 
necessary."     Tet  even  Renard   spoke  less  positively 
than  before.     '^  If  the  Pope  would  make  no  ifth«p«t« 

'  will  Im  wy 

more  reservations  on  the  land  question  —  if  tubmiirivit, 
he  would  volunteer  a  general  absolution,  "^^ 
and  submit  to  conditions,  while  he  exacted  BiMMfid; 
jone  —  if  he  would  sanction  every  ecclesiastical  act 
which  had  been  done  during  the  schism,  the  mar- 
riages and  baptisms,  the  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  new  creations  of  episcopal  sees  —  above  all,  if  he 
would  make  no  demand  for  money  under  any  pretence, 
the  venture  might,  perhaps,  be  made."  But,  con- 
tinued Renard,  ^^  his  Holiness,  even  then,  must  be 
cautious  in  his  words ;  he  must  dwell  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible on  his  authority,  as  lightly  as  possible  on  his  claims 
to  be  obeyed:  in  ofiering  absolution,  he  must  talk 
merely  of  piety  and  love,  of  the  open  arms  of  the 
Church,  of  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  and  such  other 
generalities."  ^     Finally,  Renard  still  thought  the  leg- 

^  Le  mandement  et  declaration  que  vostre  Miyest^  a  fkict  publier  sur  la 
point  de  la  religion,  laissant  ia  liberty  k  ong  chacun  pour  tenir  quelle  re- 
ligion Ton  vouldra.  —Renard  to  Philip  andHary :  GranveUe  Papert,  Vo!. 
IV.  p.  827. 

*  Et  que  sa  Sainctetd  le  fonde  in  pietate  Christiana  et  ecc1etia8tie&  quia 
nvnquam  Ecclesia  claudit  greminm,  temper  indulget  exemplo  Salratorir, 
at  Evangelium  semper  consolatur,  semper  remittit,  et  srr  pliuiean  aultTM 
fNideroens  generaulx.  —  Ibid.  o.  886. 
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ate  had  better  remain  abroad.     The  i?ec(mciliatioa,  if 
Bat  Pole       it  could  be  effected  at  all,  could  be  managed 

had  better        .  m  ■,  ■■••• 

•tayabioad    better  Without  his  irritating  presence. 

Pole  himself  bad  found  the  Emperor  more  gracious 
Pole  has  an  Charlcs  profcsscd  the  greatest  anxietj  that 
iS^the^  ^he  Papal  authority  should  be  restored,  lile 
*"*^'-  doubted  only  if  the  difficulties  could  be  wxh 
mounted.  Pole  replied  that  the  obstacles  were  chiefly 
two-^  one  respecting  doctrine,  on  which  po  concewQQ 
could  be  made  at  all ;  the  other  respecting  the  lands, 
on  which  his  Holiness  would  'make  every  concessi<N9. 
He  would  ask  for  nothing,  he  would  exact  nothjmg  I  hiB 
would  abandon  Qwery  shadow  of  a  claim. 

If  this  was  the  case,  the  Emperor  said,  all  would  go 
nMSm.  well.  Nevertheless,  there  was  the  reserva- 
HJSwiof  *^o"  i^  ^^  brief,  and  the  Pope,  howevear 
th«  BngUdi.  generous  he  might  wish  to  be,  was  uncertain 
of  his  power.  The  doctrine  was  of  no  consequence. 
People  in  England  believed  one  doctrine  as  little  as 
another  ;  ^  but  they  hated  Rome,  they  hated  the  relig- 
ious orders,  they  hated  cardinals ;  and,  as  tp  the  lands, 
ooML  the  Church  relinquish  tKem  ?  ^  Pole  might  be- 
lieve that  she  could;  but  the  world  would  be  more 
suspicious,  or  less  easy  to  convince.  At  all  events,  the 
dispensing  powers  must  be  clogged  with  no  reserva- 
tions ;  nor  could  he  come  to  any  decision  till  he  heard 
again  from  England. 

The  legate  was  almost  hopeless ;  yet  his  time  of 
triumph  —  such  triumph  as  it  was  —  had  nearly  ar- 
lived.    The  queen's  supposed  pregnancy  had  increased 

1  Perciocche  quanto  alia  Doctrina  diBse  che  poco  se  ne  curavano  qaesto 
tell  non  credendo  ne  all*  una  ne  all'  altra  via.  —  Pole  to  the  Pope,  Octdher 
IS:  Bornat's  CoUectanea, 

'  Diaas  anche  che  essendo  stati  qnesti  beni  dedicati  a  Die  noo  em  4s 
jMBioedare  ooai  ogna  coea  a  qaelU  che  le  tenevano. — Ibid. 
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her  influence ;   and,  constant  herself  in  the  midst  of 
general  indecision,  she  was  able  to  cany  her  point. 
She  would  not  mortify  the  legate,  who  had  suffered 
For  his  constancy  to  the  cause  of  her  mother,  with  Us- 
tening  to  Renard's  personal  objections ;  and  when  the 
character  of  the  approaching  House  of  Commons  had 
been  ascertained,  she  gained  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  ses-  No?anb«r. 
sion,  to  send  commissioners  to  Brussels  to  see  ^^^'^^^ 
Pole  and  inspect  his  faculties.  ^  With  a  con-  v^^^m 
dusive  understanding  on  the  central  question,  "J^** 
they  might  tell  him  that  the  hope  of  his  life  "*™™* 
might  be  realized,  and  that  he  might  return  to  his 
country.     But  the  conditions  were  explicit.     He  must 
bring  adequate  powers  with  him,  or  his  coming  would 
be  worse  than  fruitless.     If  those  which  he  already 
possessed  were  insufficient,  he  must  send  them  to  Rome 
to  be  enlarged  ;  ^  and  although  the  court  would  receive 
him  as  legate  de  latere^  he  had  better  enter  the  country 
only  as  a  cardinal  and  ambassador,  till  he  could  judge 
of  the  state  of  things  for   himself.^     On  these  terms 
the  commissioners  might  conduct  him  to  the  queen's 
presence. 

^  Tlie  greatest  and  only  means  to  procare  the  agreement  of  the  noblenen 
and  others  of  our  coandl  was  our  ixomise  that  the  Pope's  Holiness  would, 
jit  our  suit,  dispense  with  all  possessors  of  any  lands  or  goods  of  monaa" 
teries,  colleges,  or  other  ecclesiastical  houses,  to  hold  and  enjoy  their  said 
lands  and  goods  without  any  trouble  or  scruple;  without  which  promise  it 
had  been  impossible  to  have  had  their  consent,  and  shall  be  utterly  impos- 
fible  to  have  any  fruit  and  good  concord  ensue.  For  which  purpose  yoo 
shall  aamestly  pray  our  said  cousin  to  use  all  possible  diligence,  and  say 
that  if  he  have  not  already,  he  may  so  receive  authority  from  the  See  Apos- 
tolic to  dispense  in  this  matter  as  the  same,  being  now  in  good  towardness, 
may  so  in  this  parliament  take  the  desired  effect;  whereof  we  see  no  likeli- 
jiQod  except  it  may  be  therewithal  imyvided  for  this  matter  of  the  laadi 
and  goods  of  the  Church.  —  Instructioiia  to  Paget  and  Hastings,  Ntyvimbai 
i:  :^rtlar,  Vol.  U.  p.  446. 

•  niid. 
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The  bearers  of  this  communication  were  Lord  Paget 
and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  accompanied,  it  is  curiom 
to  observe,  by  Sir  William  Cecil.^ 

They  presented   themselves  to  the  Emperor,  who, 

1  Cecil  had  taken  no  formal  part  in  Mary's  government,  bat  his  hand* 
writing  can  be  traced  in  many  papers  of  state,  and  in  the  Irish  department 
Im  seems  to  have  given  his  assistance  throughout  the  reign.  In  religion 
Cecil,  like  Paget,  was  a  latitudinarian.  His  conformity  under  Mary  has 
been  commented  upon  bitterly;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  surprised  at 
his  conduct  —  no  occasion,  when  one  thinks  seriously  of  his  position,  to 
blame  his  conduct.  There  were  many  things  in  the  Catholic  creed  ol 
which  Cecil  disapproved;  and  when  his  opportunity  came,  he  gave  his 
effectual  assistance  for  the  abolition  of  them ;  but  as  long  as  that  creed  wae 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  a  citizen  he  paid  the  law  the  respect  of  external 
obedience. 

At  present  religion  is  no  longer  under  the  control  of  law,  and  is  left  to 
the  conscience.  To  profess  openly,  tberefore,  a  faith  which  we  do  not  be« 
Ueve  is  justly  condemned  as  hypocrisy.  But  wherever  public  law  extends, 
personal  responsibility  is  limited.  A  minority  is  not  permiflted  to  resist  the 
decisions  of  the  legislature  on  subjects  in  which  the  legislature  is  entitled  to 
interfere;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  upinion  was  as  entirely  under  rule 
and  ytrescription  as  actions  or  things.  Men  may  do  their  best  to  improve 
the  laws  which  they  consider  unjust.  They  are  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  disobey  them  so  long  as  they  exist.'  However  wide  the 
basis  of  a  government,  questions,  nevertheless,  will  ever  rise  between  the 
individual  and  the  state  —  questions,  for  instance,  of  peace  or  war,  in  which 
the  conscience  has  as  much  a  voice  as  any  other  subject ;  where,  never- 
theless, individuals,  if  they  are  in  the  minority,  must  sacrifice  their  owd 
opinions;  they  must  contribute  their  war  taxes  without  resistance;  if  tbej 
are  soldiers,  they  must  take  part  as  combatants  for  a  cause  of  which  they 
are  convinced  of  the  injustice.  That  is  to  say,  they  must  do  things  which 
it  would  be  impious  and  wicked  in  them  to  do,  were  they  as  A'ee  in  their 
obligations  as  citizens  as  they  are  now  tree  in  the  religion  which  they  will 
profess. 

This  was  the  view  in  which  the  mass  was  regarded  by  statesmen  like 
Cecil,  and  generally  by  many  men  of  plain  straightforward  understanding, 
who  believed  transubstantiation  as  little  as  he.  In  Protestantism,  as  a  con- 
structive theology,  they  had  as  little  interest  as  in  Popery;  when  the  al- 
ternative lay  between  the  two,  they  saw  no  reason  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  either. 

It  was  the  view  of  common  sense.  It  was  not  the  view  of  a  saint.  To 
Latimer,  also,  technical  theology  was  indifferent  —  indifferent  in  proportion 
to  his  piety.  But  he  hated  lies — legalized  or  unlegalized  —  he  could  not 
tolerate  them,  and  he  died  sooner  than  seem  to  tolerate  them.  The  coim* 
lels  of  perfection,  however,  lead  to  conduct  neither  possible,  nor,  periia^ 
tabsbW  ibr  ordinary  men. 
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after  the  report  which  they  brought  with  them,  made 
no  more  difficulty.  The  enlarged  powers  had  been 
sent  for  three  weeks  before ;  but  there  was  no  occasion 
to  wait  for  their  arrival.  They  might  be  expected  in 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  could  follow  the  legate  to 
England.^ 

The  effect  on  Pole  of  the  commissioners'  anlval 
**  there  needed  not,"  as  they  said  themselves,  "  many 
words  to  declare."  ^  His  eager  temperament,  forever 
excited  either  with  wild  hopes  or  equally  wild  de- 
spondency, was  now  about  to  be  fooled  tu  the  top  of 
its  bent.  On  the  Pope's  behalf,  he  promised  everj'- 
thing ;  for  himself,  he  would  come  as  ambassador,  he 
would  come  as  a  private  person,  come  m  any  fashior. 
that  might  do  good,  so  only  that  he  might  come* 

Little  time  was  lost  in  preparation.  Parliament  met 
on  the  12th  of  November.  The  opening  pariiam«iii 
speech  was  read,  as  usual,  by  Gardiner,  and  "^SSlp^i^ 
was  well  received,  although  it  announced  that  »**^«<'«'' 
further  measures  would  be  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  religion,  and  the  meaning  of  these  words  was  known 
to  every  one.  The  first  measure  brought  forward  was 
the  repeal  of  Pole's  attainder.     It  passed  easily  with- 

1  Charles  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  of  Ma]y*8  prospect  of  a  fiimilj. 
He  spoke  to  Sir  John  Mason  about  it,  who  was  then  the  resident  ambassa* 
dor:  — 

**  Sir,  quoth  I/*  so  Mason  reported  the  conversation,  "  I  have  firom  henelf 
nothing  to  say,  for  she  will  not  confess  the  matter  till  it  be  proved  to  her 
fkce;  but  by  others  I  understand,  to  my  great  joy,  that  her  garments  wax 
very  strait.  I  never  doubted,  quoth  he,  of  the  matter,  but  that  Grod,  that 
for  her  had  wrought  so  many  miracles,  would  make  the  same  perfect  to  the 
assisting  of  nature  to  his  good  and  most  desired  work :  and  I  warrant  it 
•hall  be,  quoth  he,  a  man-child.  Be  it  maj,  quoth  I,  or  be  it  woman,  wel- 
some  it  shall  be;  for  by  that  we  shall  be  at  the  least  come  to  some  certainty 
to  whom  God  shall  appoint  by  succession  the  government  of  our  estatat.*^ 
-^  Mason  to  the  King  and  Queen,  November  9 :  Tytler,  Vol.  II.  p*  444. 

*  Paget  and  Hastings  to  the  Queen:  Diid.  p'  4M)» 
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out  a  dissentient  voice,  and  no  obstacle  of  any  kind 
remained  to  delay  his  appearance.  Only  the  cautious 
courtenay  Kcnard  Suggested  that  Courtenay  should  be 
Sway^^wld  *  ^cut  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible, 
wMu^ia^  for  fear  the  legate  should  take  a  fancy  to  him  ; 
MdgSrid  *^^  ^^^  Prince  of  Savoy  had  been  invited 
•*  over  to  see  whether  anything  could  be  done 

towards  airanging  the  marriage  with  Elizabeth.  EUe». 
beth,  indeed,  had  protested  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  marrying ;  nevertheless,  Renard  said,  she  would  be 
disposed  of,  as  the  Emperor  had  advised,^  could  the 
queen  be  induced  to  consent. 

England  was  ready  therefore,  and  the  happy  legate 
TiM  legate     sct  out  from  Brussols  like  a  lover  flying  to 

•etB  out  fbr      i  •  •   .  tt*  <  •  n      ^    j   ■• 

Bngiand.  his  mistrcss.  His  emotious  are  renected  m 
the  journal  of  an  Italian  friend  who  attended  him. 
The  journey  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  13th ;  the 
retinues  of  Paget  and  Hastings,  with  the  cardinal's 
household,  making  in  all  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse. 
The  route  was  by  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Dunkirk.  On 
the  19th  the  party  reached  Gravelines,  where,  on  the 
stream  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Pale,  they 
Ha  MrifM  were  received  in  state  by  Lord  Wentworth, 
at  Calais.       ^j^^  Govemor  of  Calais.     In  the  eyes  of  his 

enthusiastic  admirers  the  apostle  of  the  Church  moved 
in  an  atmosphere  of  marvel.  The  Calais  bells,  whidi 
rang  as  they  entered  the  town,  were  of  preternatural 
sweetness.  The  salutes  fired  by  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour were  "  wonderful."  The  cardinal's  lodging  was 
a  palace,  and  as  an  august  omen,  the  watch i/vord  of  the 
garrison  for  the  night  was  "  God  long  lost  is  found."  * 

^  Keantmoins  il  sera  necessaire  achever  ayec  elle  selon  Padvis  de  vottn 
lli^est^  —  Renard  to  the  Emperor:  GranveBe  Papers,  Vol.  IV. 

*  Die  gran  tempo  perduto  e  hora  ritrovato.  —  Descriptio  Bedaebooii 
AagUiB:  EpUt,  Reg.  Pol.  Yol.  V. 
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The  morning  brought  a  miracle.  A  westerly  gale  had 
blown  for  many  days.  All  night  long  it  had  A*^*""JJ^ 
howled    throufi^h    the    narrow   streets ;    the  ]![*>»d  ca»- 
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waves  had  lashed  against  the  piers,  and  the  '•p'^^Jt 
fishermen  foretold   a  week   of  storms.     At  cunnaL 
daybreak   the  wind  went  down,  the  clouds  broke,  a 
light  air  from  the  eastward  levelled  the  sea,  and  filled 
the  sails  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  them  to  Eng- 
land.    At  noon    the  party  went  on  board,  and  theif 
passage  was  a  firesh  surprise.     They  crossed  in  three 
hoars  and  a  half,  and  the  distance,  as  it  pictured  itself 
to  imagination,  was  forty  miles.^     At  Dover  the  legate 
slept.     The  next  day  Lord  Montague  came  h«ii«09i 
with  the   Bishop  of  Ely,  bringing  letters  of  J^f^JUl 
congratulation  from  the   queen  and   Philip,  °»««>^'* 
and  an   intimation  that  he  was  anxiously  looked  for. 
He  was  again  on  horseback  after  breakfast ;   Earl  tS 
and  as  the  news  of  his  arrival  spread,  respect  ProgNM 
or  curiosity  rapidly  swelled  his  train.     The  Loodoii. 
Huntingdon,  who  had  married  his  sister,  sent  his  son 
Lord  Hastings,  with  his  tenants  and  servants,  as  an 
escort.     But  there  was  no  danger.     Whatever  might 
be  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  the  papal  legate, 
they  gave  to  Reginald  Pole   the  welcome  due  to  an 
English  nobleman. 

The   November  evening  had   closed  in   wlien   the 
cavalcade  entered  Canterbury.    The  streets  Tiw^gato 
were  thronged,  and  the  legate  made  his  way  tuiy. 
through  the  crowd,  amidst  the  cries  of  "  God  save  your 
Grace."     At  the  door   of  the  house  —  probably  the 
archbishop's  palace  —  where  he  was  to  pass  the  night, 

1  ImbMcatoti  adnnqae  sua  S.  B.  ad  nn  hora  di  giorno,  passo  a  Dovre 
mU*  Isola  in  tie  hore  et  mezza  che  Ai  camioo  di  qaanata  miglia  fiUto  mh 
•xtfaordinaiia  prastezza.  —  EfkL  Beg.  Pol.  Vol.  V. 

VOL.  VI.  17 
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Harpsfeld,  the  archdeacon,  was  standing  to  unoei^e  faim, 
-with  a  number  of  the  clergy ;  and  with  the  ^are  of 
torches  lighting  up  the  scene,  Harpsfeld  comihenced  an 
oration  as  the  legate  alighted,  so  beautiful,  so  affecting, 
says  Pole's  J[talian  friend,  that  all  the  hearers  were 
moved  to  tears.  The  archdeacon  spoke  of  the  merciofl 
o£  God,  and  the  marvellous  workings  of  his  proyideni^. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  history  of  the  cardinal  whom  Groi 
had  preserved  through  a  thousand  dangers  for  the  sal- 
vation-of  his  country ;  and,  firing  up  at  last  in  a  Mase 
of  enthusiasm,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Thou  art  Pole,  and  I^mmi 
act  our  Polar  star,  to  light  us  to  the  kingdom  ctf  the 
heavens.  Sky,  rivers,  earth,  these  disfigured  waBs  — 
all  things  —  long  for  thee.  While  thou  wert  absent 
irom  us  all  things  were  sad,  all  things  were  in  the 
piower  of  the  adversary.  At  thy  coming  all  things  are 
smiling,  all  glad,  all  tranquil.*' ^  The  legate  listened 
so  &r,  and  then  checked  the  flood  of  the  adoring  elo- 
quence. "  I  heard  you  with  pleasure,"  he  said,  **  whilo 
you  were  praising  God.  My  own  praises  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  hear.     Give  the  glory  to  Him." 

From  Canterbury,  Richard  Pate,  who,  as  titular 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  had  sate  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
was  sent  forward  to  the  queen  with  ^n  answer  to  her 
The  legate     letter,  and  a  request  for  fiirther  directions* 

soes  to  , 

sophester.  The  legate  himself  went  on  leisurely  to  Roch- 
ester, where  he  was  entertained  by  Lord  Cobham,  at 
Cowling  Castle.     So  far  he  had  observed  the  instruc- 

1  *<  Ta  es  Polos,  qai  aperis  nobis  Polum  re^i  cielorum.  Aer,  flamina, 
terra,  parietes  ipsi,  omnia  denique  te  desideiant.  Quamdiu  abfuisti  omnia 
fnerunt  tristia  et  adversa.  In  adventu  tuo,  omnia  rident,  Omnia  lieta, 
omnia  tranqnilla.**  I  have  endeavom*ed  to  preserve  the  play  on  the  word 
Polos,  altering  the  meaning  as  little  as  the  necessities  of  translation  would 
allow.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  ^  parietes  *'  impliet 
properly  kUemai  walls,  imd  the  allusion  was  to  the  de&oemest  of  IKi 
««tbadnl. 
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turns  brought  to  him  by  Paget,  and  had  travelled  as  aa 
oardinarj   ecclesiastic,  without    distinctive    splendour. 
On  the  night  of  the  23d,  however,  Pate  returned  from 
the  -court  with  a  message  that  the  legatine  insignia 
might  be  displayed.     A  fleet  of  barges  was  Theroymi 
in  waiting  at  Gravesend,   where   Pole   ap-  |2S?? 
peared  early  on  the  24th ;  and,  as  a  further  ^^  ^ 
magjixy  of  good  fortune,  he  found  there  Lord  ^^^' 
Sbrewsbury,  with  his  'early  friend  the  Bishop  of  Dmv 
ham,  who  had  come  to  meet  him  with  the  repeal  of  his 
attainder,  to  whiob  the  queen  had  given  her  assent  in 
parliament  the  day  before* 

To  the  flxLttered  hearts  of  the  priestly  company  the 
coincideince  of  the  repeal,  the  informality  of  an  act 
of  parliament  receiving  the  royal  assent   before  the 
dose  of  a  session,  were  further  causes  of  admkatioB. 
They  embarked ;  and  the  Italians,  who  had  Theitai- 
never  seen  a  tidal  river,  discovered,  miracle  IfSilS 
of  miracles,  that  they  were  ascending  from  SSe**^ 
the  sea,  and  yet  the  stream  was  with  them.  ^*»»°»«^ 
The  distance  to  London  was  soon  accomplished.     They 
passed  under  the  Bridge  at  <me  o'clock  on  the  top  of 
the  tide,  the  legate's  barge  distinguished  splendidly  by 
the  silver  cross  upon   the   bow.     In  a  few  Theitg»te 
miiiutes  more  they  were  at  the  palace-stau:^  whitobiu, 
at  Whitehall,  where  a  pier  was  built  on  arches  out  into 
the  river,  and  on  the  pier  stood  the  Bishop  of  Wiuf- 
ehester,  with  the  Lords  of  the  Council. 

The  king  and  queen  were  at  dinner,  the  arrival  not 
being  expected  till   the   afternoon.      Philip  where  he  &§ 
rose   instantly  from  the  table,  hurried  out,  JSJljjtnV 
and  caught  the  legate  in   his   arms.     The  *>»4'^"»- 
queen  followed  to  the  head  of  the  grand  sturcase; 
and  when  Pole  reached  her,  she  threw  herself  on  hii 
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breast,  and  kissed  him,  crying  that  his  coming  gave 
her  as  much  joy  as  the  possession  of  her  kingdom. 
The  cardinal,  in  corresponding  ecstasy,  exclaimed,  in 
The  legate's  *^®  words  of  the  angel  to  the  Virgin,  "  Ave 
Miutation.  Maria  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum,  bene» 
dicta  tu  in  mulieribus."  i  The  first  rapturous  mo* 
ments  over,  the  king,  queen,  and  legate  proceeded 
along  the  gallery,  Philip  and  Pole  supporting  Mary  on 
either  side,  and  the  legate  expatiating  on  the  mysteries 
of  Providence. 

**  High  thanks,  indeed,"  he  exclaimed,  "your  Maj- 
ThefcTonr  ^^ty  owcs  to  the  fevour  of  the  Almighty, 
to  tiS^"*  seeing  that,  while  he  permits  you  to  bring 
queni.  your  godly  dcsircs  to  perfection,  he  has  united 
vt  this  moment  in  your  favour  the  two  mightiest 
powers  upon  earth  —  the  Majesty  of  the  Emperor  rep- 
resented in  the  king  your  husband,  and  the  Pope's 
Holiness  represented  in  myself."  The  queen,  as  she 
walked,  replied  "  in  words  of  sweet  humility,"  pouring 
out  gentle  excuses  for  past  delays.  The  legate,  still 
speaking  with  ecstatic  metaphor,  answered  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  ;  God  waited  till  the  time  was  mature, 
till  he  could  say  to  her  Highness,  "  Blessed  be  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb."  ^ 

In  the  saloon  they  remained  standing  together  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  cardinal  took 
his  leave  for  the  day,  the  king,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strance, reattended  him  to  the  gate.      Alva  and  the 

^  ^  Cardinalis  cum  reginam  salutaret,  nee  uUa  humana  verba  occurrerent 
tali  muliere  digna,  Sanctis  Scriptararum  verbis  abuti  non  verebatar,  led  in 
primo  congressa  iisdem  quibus  matrem  Dei  salutavit  Angelas  Reginam 
Polus  alloquitur,  Ave  Maria,*'  &c. —  Salkyns  to  Bollinger:  EpitkUm 
TigurituBy  p.  169. 

>  *^  II  Signer  Legato  rispoee  che  Dio  havea  volnto,  che  fiuse  tardato  a 
tempo  piii  matoro,  perch^  egli  havesse  potuto  dire  a  sua  Altezza  come 
4So6va,  Benedictus  fractna  ventris  toi**  —  Descriptio  Redactionie  An^lla. 
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Bishop   of  Winchester  were   in    waiting   to  conduct 
him  to  Lambeth  Palace,  which  had  been  as-  The  legate  ii 

conducted  to 

signed  him  for  a  residence.     Th^  see  of  Can-  Lambeth 

®  by  Alva 

terbury  was  to  follow  as  soon   as   Cranmer  andoar- 
could  be  despatched. 

Arrived  at  Lambeth,  he  was  left  to  repose  after  his 
&tigues  and  excitements.     He  had  scarcely  retired  to 
his   apartments   when   he  was   disturbed  again  by  a 
message  from  the  queen.     Lord  Montague  had  hurried 
over   with   the   news  that  the  angelic  salutation  had 
been   already   answered.      "  The   babe   had  ^he  qnem 
leapt  in  her  womb."  ^     Not  a  moment  was  hSSST 
lost  in   communicating  the   miracle   to   the   rlf*D^^* 
world.     Letters  of  council  were  drawn  out  ^nSj^ 
for  Te  Deuma  to  be  sung  in  every  church  in  <^^"'«*»«» 
London.     The  next   day  being  Sunday,  every  pulpit 
was  made  to  ring  with  the  testimony  of  Heaven  to  the 
truth. 

On  Monday  the  26th  the  cardinal  went  to  the  palace 
for  an  audience,  and  again  there  was  more  matter  for 
congratulation.     As   he   was  approaching   the  king's 
cabinet,  Philip  met  him  with  a  packet  of  despatches. 
The  last  courier  sent  to  Rome  had  returned  j^^  i„^ 
with  unheard-of  expedition,  and  the  briefs  SJJJjJ^ 
and  commissions   in   which   the  Pope  relin-  SSSfiJ>^ 
qnished   formally   his  last  reservations,   had  ^^*^°*** 
arrived.     Never,  exclaimed  the  Catholic  enthusiast,  in 
a  fervour   of  devout  astonishment  —  never  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles  had  so  many  tokens  of  divine  ap- 
probation   been    showered  upon  a  human    enterprise. 
The  moment  of  its  consummation  had  arrived.^     Since 


1  Descriptio  Bednctionis  Angliae. 

s  The  qaeen^s  assurances  respecting  her  child  were  so  emphatic,  Uwl 
Noailles  believed  her.    Profime  peisons  were  still  incrednloiis.    Ob 
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the  thing  was  to  be,  no  one  wished  for  delay.  Three 
days  sufficed  for  the  few  necessary  preparations,  and 
The  Lords  the  two  Houscs  of  Parliament  were  invited 
mons  na-  to  bc  present  unofficially  at  Whitehall  on  the 
whitehau.  aftemoou  of  Wednesday  the  28th.  In  the 
morning  there  was  a  procession  in  the  city  and  a  T$ 
Deum  at  St.  Paul's.  After  dinner,  the  Great  Cham* 
ber  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Lords  and  Commontt 
crowded  in  as  they  could  find  room.  Philip  and  Matf 
entered,  and  took  their  seats  under  the  cloth  of  state  ; 
while  Pole  had  a  chair  assigned  him  on  their  right 
hand,  beyond  the  edge  of  the  canopy.  The  queen 
was  splendidly  dressed,  and  it  was  observed  that  she 
threw  out  her  person  to  make  her  supposed  condition 
as  conspicuous  as  possible.^  When  all  were  in  their 
places,  the  Chancellor  rose. 

"  My  Lords  of  the  Upper  House,"  he  said,  "  and 
The  legate  J'^^  ^7  Piasters  of  the  Nether  House,  here 
dJ^Tby  is  present  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Crod 
®*''"™*-  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  come  from  the 
Apostolic  See  of  Rome  as  ambassador  to  the  King's 
and  Queen's  Majesties,  upon  one  of  the  weightiest 
causes  that  ever  happened  in  this  realm,  and  which 
pertaineth  to  the  glory  of  God  and  your  universal 
benefit ;  the  which  embassy  it  is  their  Majesties'  pl^ass^- 
ure  that  it  be  signified  unto  you  all  by  his  own 
mouth,  trusting  that  you  will  accept  it  in  as  benevo- 
lent and  thankful  wise  as  their  Highnesses  have  done, 
and  that  vou  will  give  an  attent  and  inclinable  ear  to 
him." 

Sunday  the  25th,  the  day  after  the  Te  Deumsj  Noailles  says,  **  S'est  troaTS 
img  placard  attach^  k  la  porte  de  son  palais,  y  estant  ces  mots  en  snb- 
itance:  * serons  noas  si  be^tes,  oh  nobles  Angloys,  qne  cmy,nMhPB 
irtre  enceinte  sS  non  d*un  marmot  on  d*nn  dogne  ?  *  '* 
1  Gdtttomporuy  Diary:  M8.  B»rUkm^  fV.  19. 
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The   legate  then  1^  his  chair  and  came  forward. 
He  was  now  fifty-four  years  old,  and  he  had  Novemiw. 
passed  lut  little  of  his  life  in  England ;  yet  Ses^S^ 
h»  features  had  not  wholly  lost  their  English  '^****"* 
character.     He  had  the  arched  eyebrow,  and  the  deli- 
cately cut  cheek,  and  prominent  eye  of  the  beautiful 
Plantagenet  face  ;  a  long,  brown,  curling  beard  flowed 
down  upon   his  chest,  which  it  almost  covered  ;  the 
mouth  was  weak  and  slightly  open,  the  lips  were  full 
and  pouting,  the  expression  di£Scult  to  read.     In  a  low 
yoice,  audible  only  to  those  who  were  near  him,  he 
qpoke  as  follows :  —  ^^  My  Lords  all,  and  you  that  are 
die  Commons  of  this  present  parUament  assembled,  as 
the  cause  of  my  repair  hither  hath  been  wisely  and^ 
gravely  declared  by  my  Lord  Chancellor,  so,  before  I 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  my  commission,  I  have  to 
say  somewhat  touching  myself,  and  to  give  Hehas 
most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  King's  ^S^ 
md  Queen's  Majesties,  and  after  them  to  you  ^^q^ 
all —  which  of  a  man  exiled  and  banished  ^^S^ 
from  this  commonwealth,  have  restored  me  •*"*^ 
to  be  a  member  of  the  same,  and  of  a  man  having  no 
place  either  here  or  elsewhere  within  this  realm,  have 
admitted  me  to  a  place  where  to  speak  and  where  to 
be  heard.     This  I  protest  unto  you  all,  that  though  I 
was  exiled  my  native  country,  without  just  cause,  as 
God  knoweth,  yet  the  ingratitude  could  not  pull  from 
me  the  affection  and  desire  that  I  had  to  your  profit 
and  to  do  you  good. 

"  But,  leaving  the  rehearsal  hereof,  and  coming  more 
near  to  the  matter  of  my  commission,  I  signify  unto 
you  all,  that  my  principal  travail  is  for  the  restitution 
of  this  noble  realm  to  the  antient  nobility,  and  to  declaore 
yod  that  the  See  Apest<dic,  from  whence  I  cxnxM 
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hath  a  special  respect  to  this  realm  above  all  others ; 
BBgUod,  <^^  ^^^  without  cause,  seeing  that  God  him- 
JoJStei^  self,  as  it  were,  by  providence  hath  given 
fcw^by  to  tl^is  realm  prerogative  of  nobility  above 
PioTideoM,    Qtherg^  which,  to  make  plain  unto  you,  it  is 

to  be  considered  that  this  island  first  of  all  islands  re- 
ceived the  light  of  Christ's  religion." 

Going  into  history  for  a  proof  of  this  singular  prop- 
osition, the  legate  said  that  the  Britons  had  been  con* 
Terted  by  the  See  Apostolic,  "  not  one  by  one,  as  in 
other  countries,  as  clocks  increase  the  hours  by  distino* 
tion  of  times,''  ^^  but  altogether,  at  once,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment."  The  Saxons  had  brought  back  hea- 
thenism, but  had  again  been  soon  converted ;  and  the 
Popes  had  continued  to  heap  benefit  upon  benefit  on 
And  in  ^^  favourcd  people,  even  making  them  a 
am?M  present  of  Ireland,  "  which  pertained  to  the 
toTH^*"'  See  of  Rome."  The  country  had  prospered, 
**•  and  the  people  had  been  happy  down  to  the 

time  of  the  late  schism ;  fi:*om  that  unhappy  day  they 
had  been  overwhelmed  with  calamities. 

The  legate  dwelt  in  some  detail  on  the  misfortunes 
of  the  preceding  years.  He  then  went  on :  "  But, 
when  all  light  of  true  religion  seemed  extinct,  the 
churches  defaced,  the  altars  overthrown,  the  ministers 
corrupted,  even  like  as  in  a  lamp,  the  light  being 
covered  yet  it  is  not  quenched  —  even  so  in  a  few  re- 
mained the  confession  of  Christ's  faith,  namely,  in  the 
breast  of  the  Queen's  Excellency,  of  whom  to  speak 
without  adulation,  the  saying  of  the  prophet  may  be 
God  has        Verified,  ecce  quasi  derelicta :  and  see  how  mi- 

Qonaniied 

hk  fiivour      raculously  God  of  his  goodness  preserved  her 

in  preaerr-       _._,,    ,  t  •  ^ 

tog  the         Jtlighness    contrary  to    the   expectation    of 
men,  that  when  numbers  conspiied  against 
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her,  and  policies  were  devised  to  disinherit  her,  aad 
armed  power  prepared  to  destroy  her,  yet  she,  being  a 
▼iigin,   helpless,  naked,  and  nnarmed,  pre-  ^^ 
Tailed,  and  had  the  victory  of  grants.     For  *~«»* 
all  these  practices  and  devices,  here  yon  see  her  Grace 
established  in  her  estate,  yoor  lawful  qaeen  and  gov* 
eniess,  bom  among  you,  whom  God  hath  appcnpted  to 
govern   yoo  for  the  restitution  of  true  rehgion  and 
tfie  extirpation  o(  all  errors  and  sects.     And  to  con* 
firm  her  Grace   more  strongly  in  this  enterprise,  lo 
how  the  providence  of  Grod  hath  joined  her  in  mar* 
xiage  with  a  prince   of  like  religion,   who,  ^  ,^  ^^^ 
Iwiiig  a  king  of  great  might,  armour,  and  ^^^^^ 
fiiffoa«  yet  useth  towards  you  neither  armour  ^^^f^^ 
nor  force,  but  seeketh  you  by  way  of  love  ^^^o^  k» 
and  amity ;  and  as  it  was  a  singular  iavour  ^Sm^r^ 
of  God  to  conjoin  them  in  marriage,  so  it  is  ^^"^ 
not  to  be  doubted  but  he  shall  send  them  issue  for  the 
Qomfort  and  surety  of  this  commonwealth. 

^  Of  all  princes  in  Europe  the  Emperor  hath  trav* 
ailed  most  in  the  cause  of  religion,  yet,  haply  by  some 
secret  judgment  of  God,  he  hath  not  obtained  the  end. 
I  can  well  compare  him  to  David,  which,  though  he 
were   a  man  elect  of  Grod,  yet  for  that  he  was  con- 
taminate with  blood  and  wars,  he  could  not  build  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  left  the  finishing  phupii 
theredT  to  Solomon,  who  was  Hex  pucificus.  ^^^ 
So  it  may  be  thought  that  the  appeasing  of  S^£ 
controversies  of  religion  in  Christendom   is  ohxiBtaL 
not  appointed  to  this  Emperor,  but  rather  to  ^"^ 
his  son ;  who  shall  perform  the  building  that  his  fathei 
had  begun,  which   church  cannot  be  builded  unless 
nniversaUy  in  all  realms  we  adhere  to  one  head,  and 
do  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  vicar  of  God*  and  to 
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have  power  from  above  —  for  all  power  is  of  God, 
according  to  the  saying,  non  est  potestas  nisi  in  deo. 

"  All  power  being  of  God,  he  hath  derived  that 
power  into  two  parts  here  on  earth,  which  is  into  the 
powers  imperial  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  these  two  pow- 
ers, as  they  be  several  and  distinct,  so  have  they  two 
several,  effects  and  operations.  Secular  princes  be  min- 
tiMpowvr     isters   of  God  to  execute   vengeance  upon 
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Mind  and  transgressors  and  evil  livers,  and  to  preserve 
i»ybSj»,  the  well-doers  and  innocents  from  injury  and 
violence ;  and  this  power  is  represented  in  these  two 
most  excellent  persons  the  King's  and  Queen's  Majes- 
ties  here  present*  The  other  power  is  of  ministration, 
which  is  thie  power  of  keys  and  orders  in  the  ecclesias* 
tical  state ;  which  is  by  the  authority  of  God's  word 
and  example  of  the  apostles,  and  of  all  holy  &theiB 
from  Christ  hitherto  attributed  and  given  to  the  Apos* 
tolic  See  of  Rome  by  special  prerogative  :  from  which 
See  I  am  here  deputed  legate  and  ambassador,  having 
The  legate  ^^^^  ^^^  ample  commissiou  from  thence,  and 
opS"the^  have  the  keys  committed  to  my  hands.  I  con- 
Sngd^*^  fess  to  you  that  I  have  the  keys — not  as  mine 
beaTen.  q^jj  kcys,  but  as  the  keys  of  him  that  sent 
me  ;  and  yet  cannot  I  open,  not  for  want  of  power  in  me 
to  give,  but  for  certain  impediments  in  you  to  receive, 
which  must  be  taken  away  before  my  commission  can 
take  effect.  This  I  protest  before  you,  my  commission 
is  not  of  prejudice  to  any  person.  I  am  come  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  build ;  I  come  to  reconcile,  not  to 
condemn  ;  I  am  not  come  to  compel,  but  to  call  again  ; 
I  am  not  come  to  call  anything  in  question .  already 
done  ;  but  my  commission  is  of  grace  and  clemency  to 
such  as  will  receive  it  —  for,  touching  all  matters  that 
be  past,  they  shall  be  as  things  cast  into  the  sea  of  leu 
getfulness 
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^  But  the  mean  whereby  yon  shall  receive  this  ben* 
rft  is  to  revoke  and  repeal  those  laws  and  BnttiM 

counliT 

slatates  which  be  impediments,  blocks,  and  mustnadBr 
bars   to  the  execution   of   my   commission,  otmtrj. 
For,  like  as  I  myself  had  neither  place  nor  *»»  cam 
voice   to  speak  here  amongst  you,  but  was  locked. 
in  all  respects  a  banished  man,  till  such  time    as  ye 
had  repealed  those  laws  that  lay  in  my  way;  even  so 
cannot  you  receive  the  benefit  and  grace  offered  from 
the  Apostolic  See  until  the   abn^tion  of  such  laws 
whereby  you  had  disjoined  and  dissevered  yourselves 
from  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church. 

^It  remaineth,  therefore,  that  you,  like  true 
Christians  and  provident  men,  for  the  weal  of  youi 
souls  and  bodies,  ponder  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  so 
wdghty  a  cause,  and  so  to  frame  your  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings as  they  may  first  tend  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and,  next,  to  the  conservation  of  your  commonwealth, 
furety,  and  quietness." 

The  speech  was  listened  to  by  such  as  could  hear  it 
with  profound  attention,  and  several  persons  were  ob- 
served to  clasp  their  hands  again  and  again,  and  raise 
them  convulsively  before  their  faces.  When  the  leg- 
ate sat  down,  Gardiner  gave  him  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, and  suggested  that  the  two  Houses  should  be 
left  to  themselves  to  consider  what  they  would  do. 
Pole  withdrew  with  the  king  and  queen,  and  Gardiner 
exclaimed :  A  prophet  has  '^  the  Lord  raised  up  among 
us  from  among  our  brethren,  and  he  shall  save  us." 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  been  at  the  filrther 
end  of  the  hall,  he  then  recapitulated  the  substance  of 
what  had  been  said.  He  added  a  few  words  of  exhor 
totion,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  Lords  and  Commons  sats 
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as  usual  'at  WestminsteET.  The  repeal  «f  all  ijhe  acts 
Lords  and  which  directly,  or  by  implication,  were  akii04 
2S^^  at  the  Papacy,  would  occupy,  it  was  fowa^t 
wheti^tf  ^  considerable  time  ;  but  the  impatient  legate 
bi*Jw5?-  ^^s  ready  to  accept  a  promise  afi  a  pledge 
•"***•  of  performance,  and  the  general  question  was 

therefore  put  severally  in  both  Houses  whether  the 
country  should  return  to  obedience  to  the  Apostolic 
See.  Among  the  peers  no  difficulty  was  made  at  all* 
Among  the  Commons,  in  a  ihouse  of  360,  there  w^po 
two  diss^ients  -^  one,  whose  name  is  not  meuti<M^ 
gave  a  silent  negative  vote ;  the  other.  Sir  R«l[dl 
BagenaH,  stood  up  alone  to  protest.  Twenty  years, 
he  said,  '^  that  great  and  worthy  prince,  ICing  Henry,^ 
laboured  to  expel  the  Pope  fixim  England.  He  for  one 
had  "  sworn  to  King  Henry's  laws,"  and,  "  he  would 
keep  his  oath."  ^ 

But  BagenaH  was  listened  to  with  smilea.  The  irayEk 
Th^  agree  olutiou  passed,  the  very  ease  and  unanimity 
thd^rob-  betraying  the  hollow  ground  on  which  it 
i^Bri^iith  rested;  and,  again,  devout  Catholics  behdd 
'*'**°*°^*^*  the  evident  work  of  sup^natural  agency. 
Lords  and  Commons  had  received  separately  the  same 
proposition ;  they  had  discussed  it,  v^ted  on  it,  and 
come  to  a  conclusion,  each  with  closed  doors,  and  ith^ 
messengers  of  the  -two  Houses  encountered  each  other 
on  their  way  to  communicate  their  several  decisions.*^ 
The  chancellor  arranged  with  Pole   the  forms  which 

1  The  writer  of  the  Italian  **  Description  "  says  that  Bagenall  gave  waj 
tlie  next  day.  The  contemporaFy  narrative  among  the  HarUian  MS8» 
Iftys  that  iie  persisted,  and  refused  to  kneel  at  the  absolution. 

'  ^  Mentre  la  cap^  alta  mandava  a  far  sapere  la  sua  conclusione  aUa  cssa 
banwi,  la  casa  bassa  mandava  anch*  ella  per  fare  intendere  il  medesimo  aik 
CMA  alta,  sicch^  i  messi  sMncontrarono  per  via;  segno  evidentissimo  cbe  1p 
Spirito  di  Die  U'~^rava  in  amendue  i  luoghi  in  tin  tempo  i  di  uua  medesinui 
.**  — i^tiscriptio  Reductionis  An|^in. 


Aonld  be  obsenred,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Honsea 
Aoold  present  a  joint  petition  to  the  king  and  qneen, 
admowledging  their  past  miseondnct,  engaging  to  undo 
the  anti-papal  legislation,  and  entreating  their  Majes- 
ties, as  nndefiled  with  the  ofiences  wluch  tainted  the 
body  of  the  nation,  to  intercede  for  the  removal  of  the 
mterdict.  A  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  sate 
to  coBttder  the  wcnrds  in  which  the  supplication  shonld 
h^  expressed,  and  all  preparati<ms  were  conf^eted  bf 
tte-  evening. 

And  now  St  Andrew's  Day  was  come ;  a  day,  m 
tMs  then  hoped,  whidi  wonld  be  remembered  widi 
tnm  and  gratitude  through  all  ages  of  English  history. 
Bemg  the  festival  of  the  institution  (^  the  Order  of  the 
Grolden  Fleece,  high  mass  was  song  iB  the  High  bum 
mxntmng   in    Westminster    Abbey;   Philip,  w2to^i« 
Alva,  and  Ruy  Gt>me2  attended  in  their  robes,  ^^**7* 
with  six  hundred  Spanish  cavaliers.     The  Knights  of 
the  Garter  were  present  in  gorgeous  costume,  and  nave 
ttid  transept  were  thronged  with  the  blended  chivalry 
ef  En^and  and  Castile.     It  was  two  o^clock  before  the 
service  was  concluded.   Philip  returned  ta  the  palace  fo 
dimier,  and  the  brief  November  afternoon  was  diiawii^ 
in  when  the  Parliament  reassembled  at  the  puttapuit 
fidaee.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  great  hall  a  jj^  ^^ 
square  platform  had  ndw  been  raised  several  ^^****«*» 
Steps  above  the  floor;  on  which   three  chairs  were 
placed  as  before ;  two  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
for  the  king  and  queen ;  a  third  on  the  right,  removed 
a  little  distance  from  them,  for  the  legate.     Below  the 
platform,  benches  were  placed  longitudinally  towards 
either  wall.    The  Ushops  sate  on  the  side  of  the  legate, 
the  lay  peers  opposite  them  on  the  left.     The  Coooh 
meitt  ttit  <m  m^s  of  eross^  benches  in  ftiemt,  and  be* 
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yond  them  were  the  miscellaneoiu  crowd  of  spectatorii 
sitting  or  standing  as  they  could  find  room.  The  car- 
dinal, who  had  passed  the  morning  at  Lambeth,  was 
Poiek  conducted  acrc^s  the  water  in  a  state  barge 
ftl^m  Lun.  ^y  Lord  Arundcl  and  six  other  peers^  The 
to?id!!S*  ^^"S  received  him  at  the  gate,  and,  leaving 
JSiSS'  ^is  suite  in  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
"•*■•  who  was  instructed  to  find  them  places,  he 

accompanied  Philip  into  the  room  adjoining  the  hall, 
where  Mary,  whose  situation  was  supposed  to  prev^it 
her  fix>m  unnecessary  exertion,  was  waiting  for  them. 
The  royal  procession  was  formed.  Arandel  and  Ae 
Lords  passed  in  to  their  places.  The  king  and  queen, 
with  Pole  in  his  legate's  robes,  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  platform,  and  took  their  seats. 

When  the  stir  which  had  been  caused  by  their  en- 
trance was  over,  Gardiner  mounted  a  tribune  ;  and  in 
the  now  fast-waning  light  he  bowed  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  declared  the  resolution  at  which  the  Houses 
had  arrived.  Then  turning  to  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, he  asked  if  they  continued  in  the  same  mind* 
Four  hundred  voices  answered,  "  We^  do."  "  Will 
you  then,"  he  said,  ^'  that  I  proceed  in  your  names  to 
supplicate  for  our  absolution,  that  we  may  be  received 
again  into  the  body  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  un- 
der the  Pope,  the  supreme  head  thereof?  "  Again  the 
voices  assented.  The  chancellor  drew  a  scroll  from 
Qit^Qer  under  his  robe,  ascended  the  platform,  and 
pSiSno?*  presented  it  unfolded  on  his  knee  to  the 
^^Sn-  queen.  The  queen  looked  through  it,  gave 
£^^0A  i*  ^  Philip,  who  looked  through  it  also,  and 
of^D^Sud.  returned  it.  The  chancellor  then  rose  and 
read  aloud  as  follows :  — 

^^  We,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the 
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Commons  of  the  present  Parliament  assembled,  repre* 
aenting  the  whole  bodj  of  the  realm  of  England,  and 
dominions  of  the  same,  in  our  own  names  particularly, 
and  also  of  the  said  body  universally,  in  this  our  sup- 
plication directed  to  your  Majesties  —  with  most  hum- 
ble suit  that  it  may  by  your  gracious  intercession  and 
means  be  exhibited  to  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in 
God  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  Legate,  sent  specially 
hither  jfrom  our  Most  Holy  Father  Pope  Julius  the 
Third  and  the  See  Apostolic  of  Rome  —  do  declare 
cmrselves  very  sorry  and  repentant  for  the  schism  and 
disobedience  committed  in  this  realm  and  dominions  of 
the  same,  against  the  said  See  Apostolic,  either  by 
making,  agreeing,  or  executing  any  laws,  o^iinances, 
or  commandments  against  the  supremacy  of  the  said 
See,  or  otherwise  doing  or  speaking  what  might  im« 
pngn  the  same ;  offering  ourselves,  and  promising  by 
this  our  supplication  that,  for  a  token  and  knowledge 
dP  our  said  repentance,  we  be,  and  shall  be  always, 
ready,  under  and  with  the  authority  of  your  Majes- 
ties, to  do  that  which  shall  be  in  us  for  the  abrogation 
and  repealing  of  the  said  laws  and  ordinances  in  this 
present  parliament,  as  well  for  ourselves  as  for  the 
whole  body  whom  we  represent.  Whereupon  we 
most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesties,  as  persons  unde- 
filed  in  the  offences  of  this  body  towards  the  Holy  See 
—  which  nevertheless  God  by  his  providence  hath 
made  subject  to  your  Majesties  —  so  to  set  forth  this, 
our  most  humble  suit,  that  we  may  obtain  from  the 
See  Apostolic,  by  the  said  Most  Reverend  Father,  as 
well  particularly  as  universally,  absolution,  release,  and 
discharge  from  all  danger  of  such  censures  and  sen- 
tences as  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  we  be  fallen  in  ; 
and  that  we  may,  as  children  repentant,  be  received 
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into  the  bosom  and  unity  of  Christ's  Cbnrcfa;  so  iu 
this  noble  realm,  with  all  tho  members  thereof,  may,  in 
unity  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  See  Apostofic  and 
Pope  for  the  time  being,  serve  God  and  your  ]iilaje»- 
ties,  to  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of  his  honMtf 
and  glory."  ^ 

Having  completed  the  reading,  the  chancellor  agaifi 
Tiwieff-  presented  the  petition*  The  king  and  queen 
^[^^  went  through  the  forms  of  intercessdbtl,  and 
■•^  a  secretary  read  aloud,  first,  the  legate's  orig- 

inal commission,  and,  iiestt,  the  ail-important  exten  M 
ferm  of  it. 

Pole's  share  of  the  ceremony  was  itow  to  begin. 

He  first  spoke  a  few  words  firom  his  seat :  **  Mudi 
indeed,"  he  said,  '^  the  English  nation  had  to  thank  the 
Almighty  for  recalling  them  to  his  fold.  Once  again 
God  had  given  a  token  of  his  speciaWavour  to  the 
realm ;  for  as  this  nation,  in  the  time  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  was  the  first  to  be  called  out  of  the  darkness 
of  heathenism,  so  now  they  were  the  first  to  whom 
God  had  given  grace  to  repent  of  their  schism  ;  and  if 
their  repentance  was  sincere,  how  would  the  angelE^ 
who  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  single  sinner,  tri* 
umph  at  the  recovery  of  a  great  and  noble  people." 

He  moved  to  rise ;  Mary  and  Philip,  seeing  thilt 
Pole  risM,  the  crisis  was  approaching,  fell  on  their  kneesi 
un^nb^  and  the  assembly  dropped  at  their  eitample ; 
]m>nounceB  while,  in  dead  silence,  across  the  dimly* 
tionr  lighted  hall  came  the  low,  awful  words  of 

the  absolution. 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  YI.  p.  571.  The  petition  was  in  Latin;  but,  as  I  have  no» 
where  seen  the  original,  I  have  not  ventnred  to  interfere  with  Foxe*8  tniis>* 
lation.  Foze,  who  could  translate  very  idiomatically  when  he  pleaaadi 
peihapB  relieved  his  indignation  on  the  present  occasion  by  tranalatiag  •• 
ttwkwiurdly  as  jMMsible. 
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^*  Oar  liOrd  Jesus  Christ,  which  with  his  most  pre- 
cions  blood  hath  redeemed  and  washed  us  fi*om  all 
our  sms  and  iniquities,  that  he  might  purchase  unto 
himself  a  glorious  spouse  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
whom  the  Father  hath  appointed  head  over  all  his 
Church  —  he  by  his  mercy  absolves  you,  and  we,  by 
apostolic  authority  given  unto  us  by  the  Most  Holy 
Lord  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  his  vicegerent  on  earth, 
do  absolve  and  deliver  you,  and  every  of  you,  with  this 
whole  realm  and  the  dominions  thereof,  from  all 
heresy  and  schism,  and  from  all  and  every  judgment, 
censure,  and  pain  for  that  cause  incurred ;  and  we  do 
restore  you  again  into  the  unity  of  our  Mother  the 
Holy  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Amidst  the  hushed  breathing  every  tone  was  audi- 
Ue,  and  at  the  pauses  were  heard  the  smothered  sobs 
of  the  queen.     ^^  Amen,  amen,"  rose  in  answer  from 
many  voices.     Some  were  really  affected ;  some  were 
caught  for  the  moment  with  a  contagion  which  it  was 
bard  to  resist ;  some  threw  themselves  weeping  in  each 
other's  arms.    King,  queen,  and  parliament,  rising  from 
their  knees,  went  immediately  —  the  legate   Te  Deum  fa 
leading  —  into    the    chapel   of   the   palace,  eh&pei,  and 
where  the  choir,  with  the  rolling  organ,  sang  pronoanoM 
Te  Deum  ;  and  Pole  closed  the  scene  with  a  tkm. 
benediction  from  the  altar. 

*^  Blessed  day  for  England,"  cries  the  Italian  de« 
scriber,  in  a  rapture  of  devotion.     **  The  peo-  ^h* 
xile  exclaim  in  ecstasies,  we  are  reconciled  to  JJJJJ^  **' 
God,  we  are  brought  back  to  God  :  the  king  p*™****- 
beholds  his  realm,  so  lately  torn  by  divisions,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  enemy  who  would  seize   upon  it, 
secured  on  a  foundation  which  never  can  be  shaken  * 

VOL.  TI.  IS 
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and  who  can  express  the  joy  —  who  can  tell  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  queen  ?  She  has  shown  herself  the  hand- 
.maid  of  the  Lord,  and  all  generations  shaH  call  her 
blessed :  she  has  given  her  kingdom  to  God  as  a  thank* 
offering  for  those  great  mercies  which  He  ha»  be- 
stowed upon  her."  ^ 

And  die  legate ;  but  the  l^ate  has  described  hit 
nt  kffkte     emotions  in  his  own  inimitable  manner*    Fciit 

writes  to  tho  1       1  ▼         1      1  1 

Fop*;  went  back  to  Lambeth,  not  to  rest^  bAI  to 

pour  out  his  soul  to  the  Holj  Father. 

In  his  last  letter  he  said  ^'  he  had  told  his  Hdines* 
that  he  had  hoped  that  England  would  be  recovered  to 
the  fold  at  last ;  yet  he  had  then  some  fears  remainii^, 
so  far  estranged  were  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
Holy  See,  lest  at  the  last  moment  some  compromise 
might  ruin  all." 

But  the  godly  forwardness  of  the  king  and  queen 
had  overcome  every  difficulty ;  and  on  that  evening, 
the  day  of  St.  Andrew  —  of  Andrew  who  first  brought 
his  brother  Peter  to  Christ  —  the  realm  of  England 
Tells  him  ^^^  been  brought  back  to  its  obedience  to 
£j*<Sm.  Peter's  See,  and  through  Peter  to  Christ. 
Jjjj;^^  The  great  act  had  been  accomplished,  ac- 
***"»  complished  by  the  virtue  and  the  labour  of 

the  inestimable  sovereigns  with  whom  God  had  blessed 
the  world. 

"  And  oh,"  he  said,  **  how  many  things,  how  great 
hings,  may  the  Church  our  mother,  the  bride  of  Christ, 
promise  herself  from  these  her  children  ?  Oh  piety  1 
oh  antient  faith  I  Whoever  looks  on  them  will  repeat 
the  words  of  the  prophet  of  the  Church's  early  off- 
spring ;  '^  This  is  the  seed  which  the  Lord  hath  bleeped." 
How    earnestly,   how    lovingly,    did    your    Hdinesi 

&    Ducriptio  Reduetioais  An^^is:  SpitL  Beg.  PoL  VqL  V. 
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manriage ;  a  marriage  formed  after  the  ver^ 
pattern  of  that  of  our  Most  Hi^  King,  who 
being  Heir  of  the  world,  was  sent  down  by 
his  Father  from  his  royal  throne,  to  be- at 
once  the  Spouse  and  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
be  made  the  Comforter  and  the  Savionr  of  mankind : 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  greatest  of  all  the  prinoas 
i^on  earth,  the  heir  of  his  Other's  kingdom,  departed 
firom  his  own  broad  and  happy  realms,  that  he  mi^ 
come  hither  into  this  land  of  trouble,  he,  too^  to  be 
qwuie  and  son  of  this  virgin;  for,  indeed,  though 
wpeaae  he  be,  he  so  bears  himself  towards  her  as  if  he 
wera  her  son,  to  aid  in  the  reconciliation  of  this  people 
to  Christ  and  the  Church.^ 

*^  When  yonr  H<^ess  first  chose  m^  as  yonr  legate, 
the  qoeen  was  rising  up  as  a  rod  of  incense  out  of  trees 
of  myrrh,  and  as  frankincense  out  of  the  desert.  And 
how  does  she  now  shine  out  in  loveliness  ?  What  a 
savour  does  she  give  forth  imto  her  people.  Tea,  even 
as  the  prophet  saith  of  the  mother  of  Christ,  ^^  before 
she  was  in  labour  she  brought  forth,  b^ore  she 
Was  delivered  she  hath  borne  a  man-child.'*  Who 
ever  yet  hath  seen  it,  who  has  heard  of  the  similitude 
of  it  ?    Shall  the  earth  l»ing  forth  in  a  day,  or  shall  a 

^  This  amazing  comparison  (for  one  cannot  forget  what  t^hilip  had  (>een, 
ira«^  and  was  to  be)  most  be  g^ren  in  the  original  words  of  the  legate: 

'^Qoiam  lanete  tanctitas  yestra  omni  auotoritate  studioque  huie  mUtn- 
■umio  fiivit;  quod  sane  ridetur  pre  se  ferre  magnam  snromi  illios  regit 
nmilitadinem,  qui  mundi  hseres  a  regalibiis  sedibos  a  patre  dertiissus 
foit,  ui  esaet  tirginis  tponsos  et  fllioa,  et  hAc  ratione  oaiversum  genua 
humanum  oonsolaietur  ac  serTaret.  Sic  enim  hie  rex  maximoa  onuiiwin 
qui  in  terris  sunt  hsres,  patriis  lelictis  regnis  et  illis  qnidem  amplisslttiis  ao 
lellciBsimIs  in  hoc  tnrbtdentum  rftgnum  se  eontulit,  hnjosque  virginis  spon- 
•nset  iyins  est  fiietus;  ka enim  erga  iUam  se  gent  tanqaan  filius  esset  asm 
•it  flponsus,  ut  quod  jam  plane  perfecit  sequestrem  se  atque  adjutorem  ad 
IMteicfliandds  Chridto  et  Ecclesla^  hos  populos  pnBberet**-^Pofe  lb  Mba 
F^:  JS^  Beg.  Pol.  Vol.Y. 
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nation  of  men  be  bom  together  ?  but  Mary  has  brought 
forth  the  nation  of  England  before  the  time  of  that 
delivery  for  which  we  all  are  hoping  ?" 

Unable  to  exhaust  itself  in  words,  the  Catholic  en- 
Thebiihopfl  thusiasm  flowed  over  in  processions,  in  ser^ 
^S^SSf.  mons,  masses,  and  Te  Deums.  Gardiner  at 
•■■*'*****°*-  Paul's  Cross,  on  the  Sunday  succeeding,  con- 
fessed his  sins  in  having  borne  a  part  in  bringing 
about  the  schism.  Pole  rode  through  the  city  between 
the  king  and  queen,  with  his  legate's  cross  before  him, 
blessing  the  people.  When  the  news  reached  Rome 
Julius  first  embraced  the  messenger,  then  flung  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  said  a  Paternoster.  The  guns  at  St. 
Angelo  roared  in  triumph.  There  were  jubilees  and 
masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bonfires,  and  illumina- 
tions, and  pardons,  and  indulgences.  In  the  exuber- 
Deeember.  ancc  of  his  hopcs,  the  Pope  sent  a  nuntio  to 
orders  re-  Urge  that,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  mercy, 
Soum,  and  peacc  should  be  made  with  France,  where  the 
enuade.  king  was  devotcd  to  the  Church ;  the  Cath- 
olic powers  would  then  have  the  command  of  Europe, 
and  the  heretics  could  be  destroyed.^  One  thing  only 
seemed  forgotten,  that  the  transaction  was  a  bargain. 
The  Papal  pardon  had  been  thrust  upon  criminals, 
whose  hearts  were  so  culpably  indifferent  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bribe  them  to  accept  it ;  and  the  conditions 
of  the  compromise,  even  yet,  were  far  from  concluded. 

The  sanction  given  to  the  secularization  of  Church 
But  the  property  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  tlic 
nSfroifar  clergy  who  cared  little  for  Rome,  but  cared 
w^hB&  much  for  wealth  and  power.  Supported  by  a 
***•  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  not 

shared  in  the  plunder,  and  who  envied  those' who  had 

1  Pallavicino. 
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been  more  fortanate,^  the  ecclesiastical  {kotiap  began  to 
agitate  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question.     Their 
finends  in  parliament  said  that  the  dispensation  was  un- 
necessary.     Every  man's  conscience  ought  to  be  liis 
guide  whether  to  keep  his  lands  or  surrender  them. 
The  queen  was  known  to  hold  the  same  opinion,  and 
eager  preachers  began  to  sound  the  note  of  restitution.^ 
Orowing  bolder,  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  pre- 
sented the  bishops  immediately  after  with  a  ^e  clergy 
series  of  remarkable  requests.     The  Pope,  in  Jj^f^ 
the  terms  on  which  he  was  reinstated,  was  ^^^^ 
but  an  ornamental  unreality ;  and  the  practi-  l^pSJT" 
cal  English  clergy  desired  substantial  restora-  *•***» 
tions  which  their  eyes  could  see  and  their  hands  could 
handle. 

They  demanded,  therefore,  first,  that  if  a  statute  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  the  assurance  of  the  Church 
estates  to  the  present  possessors,  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  prejudicial  to  their  claims  ^'  on  lands^ 
tenements,  pensions,  or  tythe  rents,  which  had  apper- 
tained to  bishops,  or  other  ecclesiastical  persons.*' 

1  Benmrd  to  the  Emperor:  OrtrnvtiU  PegMny  Vol.  IT. 

*  **  It  was  this  morning  told  me  by  one  of  the  £mperor*8  conncfl,  wh* 
misliked  much  the  matter,  that  a  preacher  of  ours  whose  name  he  rehe&rsed, 
besteth  the  pnlpit  joUily  in  Engfaind  for  a  restitution  of  abbey  lands.  It  it 
a  strange  thing  in  a  well-ordered  commonwealth  that  a  subject  should  be 
80  hardy  to  cry  unto  the  people  openly  such  learning,  whereby  your  winter 
work  may  in  the  summer  be  attempted  with  some  storm.  These  unbridled 
jHreachings  were  so  much  misliked  in  the  ill-governed  time  as  men  trusted 
in  this  good  governance  it  should  have  been  amended ;  and  so  may  it  be 
when  it  shall  please  my  Lords  of  the  Council  as  diligently  to  consider  it, 
as  it  is  more  than  neceasary  to  be  looked  unto.  The  party  methinketk 
might  well  be  put  to  silence,  if  he  were  asked  how,  being  a  monk,  and 
having  professed  and  vowed  solemnly  wilful  poverty,  he  can  with  con- 
Kience  keep  a  deanery  and  three  or  four  benefices.**  — Mason  to  Petre: 
M8.  Germany,  bundle  16,  Mary,  State  Paper  Office.  It  is  not  clear  who 
tlvB  offender  was.  Perhaps  it  waf  Weston,  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Pio* 
k>cntor  of  Coayocadon. 
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They  dendftnded^  secondly,  the  repeal  of  the  StartoM 
ibr  oiere-  ^^  Mortmain,  and  lifterWards  the  abolition  of 
K!!tate^^  lay  impropriations,  the  punishment  of  hei^ics^ 
****'*°****^  the  destruction  of  all  the  English  Prayer- 
books  and  Bibles,  the  revival  of  the  Act  De  Sceretie^ 
CombwrendOi  the  reesfablishment  of  the  episcopal 
courts,  the  testorati<m  of  the  legislative  functions  of 
Convocationyand  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  tto 
authority  of  secular  magistratfes. 

Finally,  tiiey  required  that  the  Church  should  be  r^* 
stored  absolutely  to  its  ancient  rights,  immunities  and 
privileges;  that  no  Premuniir0  should  issue  against  ai 
And  foriiifi-  bishop  uutll  hc  had  first  i^eceived  notice  aiid 
SiyfflS!?if  warning;  that  the  judges  should  ddGlne  ^^a 
StMo/***^  special  doctrine  of  Premunire,"  and  thatt  thef 
proyteors.  gtatutcs  of  Provisors  should  not  be  wreaked 
fi^Bi  their  meaning^^ 

The  petition  expre^ssed  the  views  of  Gurdiner,  and 
was  probably  drawn  under  his  direction.  Had  tbe 
alienated  property  been  no  more  than  the  estates  of 
the  suppressed  abbeys,  the  secular  clergy  would  have 
acquiesced  without  difficulty  in  the  existing  disposition 
fitoimpro-  of  i^  B^  *^  benefices  impropriated  to  the 
f^^  abbeys  which  had  be6n  sold  or  granted  with 
pS^t^  the  lands,  they  looked  on  as  their  own  ;  the 
Mnpiaiats.  cathedral  chapters  and  the  bishops'  sees, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  second  locust  flight  un- 
der Edward,  formed  part  of  the  local  Anglican  Church : 
and  Gardiner  and  his  brother  prelates  declared  that,  ]£ 
the  Pope  chose  to  set  aside  the  canons,  and  permit  the 
robbing  of  the  religious  orders,  he  might  do  as  he 
pleased ;  bat  that  he  had  neither  r%ht  nor  powers  te 

^ted  in  WUkipa's  Omdka. 
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ianction  the  spoliation  of  the  working  bishops  aii<l 
clergy.  Thus  the  feast  of  reconciliation  having  been 
duly  celebrated,  both  Houses  of  Parhament  became 
again  the  theatre  of  fierce  and  fiery  conflict. 

There  were  wide  varieties  of  opinion.  The  law- 
yers went  beyond  the  clergy  in  limiting  the  Tht  iawyw< 
powers  of  the  Pope ;  the  lawyers  also  «aid  «ib'87  *•  «< 
tae  irope  had  no  rights  over  the  temporal!-  «piiiioiw 
ties  of  bishops  or  abbots,  deans,  or  rectors ;  but  they 
did  not  any  more  admit  the  rights  of  the  clergy.  The 
English  clergy,  regular  and  secular,  they  said,  had  held 
their  estates  from  immemorial  time  under  the  English 
erown,  and  it  was  not  for  any  spiritual  authority,  do- 
miestic  or  foreign,  to  decide  whether  an  English  king 
alid  an  English  parliament  might  interfere  to  alter  the 
disposition  of  those  estates. 

On  other  questions  the  clerical  party  were  in  the  as- 
cendant ;  they  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of 
CkHnmons;  in  the  Upper  House  there  was  a  Theeompo 
compact  body  of  twenty  bishops ;  and  Gardi-  ^^J^ 
ner  held  the  proxies  of  Lord  Rich,  Lord  Ox-  SUpow^ 
ford.  Lord  Westmoreland^  and  Lord  Aber-  jin^ttj, 
gavenny.  The  queen  had  created  four  new  ^^^^' 
peers ;  three  of  whom,  Lord  North,  Lord  Ohandos,  and 
Lord  Williams,  were  bigoted  Catholics;  the  fourth. 
Lord  Howard,  was  absent  with  the  fleet,  and  waa 
nnrepi«sented4  Lord  North  held  the  proxy  dT  Lord 
Worcester ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Lord 
Montague,  and  Lord  Stourton  acted  generally  with  the 
chancellor.  Lord  Russell  was  keeping  out  of  the  way, 
being  suspected  of  heresy ;  Wentworth  was  at  Calais ; 
Grey  was  at  Guisnes ;  and  the  proxies  of  the  two  last 
noblemen,  which  in  tho  kte  parliament  wei«  held  bj 
Arundel  and  Paget^  ware,  for  some  unknown  reasMt 
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now  held  by  no  one.  Thus,  in  a  house  of  seventy* 
three  members  only,  reduced  to  sixty-nine  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Howard,  Russell,  Wentworth,  and  Grey, 
Gardiner  had  thirty-one  votes  whom  he  might  count 
upon  as  certain ;  he  knew  his  power,  and  at  once  made 
fatal  use  of  it. 

For  two  parliaments  the  liberal  party  had  preventea 
him  from  recovering  the  power  of  persecution.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  pass  the  Inquisitorial  Act  on  which  he 
was  defeated  in  the  last  session.  But  the  Act  to  revive 
the  Lollard  Statutes  was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  second  week  in  December ;  on  the 
Thepene-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  brought  up  to  the  Lords ;  and 
StSfSfIt  although  those  who  had  before  fought  the 
Gi!^OT,  battle  of  humanity,  struggled  again  bravely 
ffb^^toare  ^^  ^hc  samc  causc,  this  time  their  numbers 
••■■^*  were  too  small ;  they  failed,  and  the  lives  of 
the  Protestants  were  in  their  enemies'  hands.^  Simul- 
TiM  biahopi'  taneously  Gardiner  obtained  for  the  bishops* 
reetored,  courts  their  louff-coveted  privilege  of  arbi- 
cation  ra-  trary  arrest  and  discretionary  punishment, 
and  the  clergy  obtained,  as  they  desired,  the 


restoration  of  their  legislative  powers.  The  property 
question  alone  disintegrated  the  phalanx  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  left  an  opening  for  the  principles  of  liberty 
to  assert  themselves.  The  faithful  and  the  faithless 
among  the  laity  were  alike  participators  in  Church 
plimder,  and  were  alike  nervously  sensitive  when  the 
current  of  the  reaction  ran  in  the  direction  of  a 
demand  for  restitution. 

1  "  La  chanibre  haalte  y  faict  difficult^  pour  oe  que  Tanctoiit^  et  Jutto- 
dktion  des  eyesques  est  autoriz^  et  renouvell^,  et  que  la  peine  aernldt 
tiop  grieiVe.  Mais  l*on  tient  qa*ilz  8*accorderont  par  la  plaralit^.**  —  E» 
'  to  tihe  Emperor,  December  21 :  GranoeUe  Paptrt^  VoL  lY. 
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Here,  therefore,  Paget  and  his  frienda  ehoee  their 
ground  to  maintain  the  fight. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Pole  especially  dreaded  the 
appearance  of  any  sort  of  composition  between  the 
coontry  and  the  Papacy.  The  submission  had,  in  fact, 
been  purchased,  but  the  purchase  ought  to  be  disguised. 
As  soon,  therefore^  as  the  parliament  set  themselves  to 
the  fulfilment  of  their  promise  to  undo  the  Acts  by 
which  England  had  separated  itself  bom  Rome,  the 
legi^  required  a  simple  statute  of  repeal.  The  Pope 
had  granted  a  dispensation ;  it  was  enough,  and  il 
drould  be  accepted  gratefully:  but  the  penitence  of 
abiners  oi^ht  not  to  be  mixed  with  questions  n^^  ^mt- 
of  worldly  interest;  the  returning  prodigal,  ^!l!ta!^ 
when  asking  pardon  at  his  father's  feet,  had  JCh§!Su& 
made  no  conditions  ;  the  English  nation  must  '^'^^ 
not  disfigure  their  obedience  by  alluding,  in  the  terms 
of  it,  to  the  Pope's  benevolence  to  them. 

The  holders  of  the  property,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinking  more  of  the  reality  than  the  form,  were  de- 
termined that  the  Act  of  Repeal  should  contain,  as 
neiorly  as  possible,  a  true  statement  of  their  case.  They 
had  made  conditions,  and  those  c<mditions  had  been 
reluctantly  complied  with;  and,  to  prevent  future 
errors,  the  nature  of  the  compact  ought  to  be  explained 
with  the  utmost  distinctness.  They  had  replaced  the 
bishops  in  authority,  and  the  bishops  might  be  made 
use  of  at  some  future  time,  indirectly  or  directly,  to 
disturb  the  settlement.  A  fresh  Pontiff  might  refuse 
to  recognise  the  concessions  of  his  predecessors.  The 
Papal  supremacy,  the  secularization  of  the  Church  prop- 
erty, and  the  authority  of  the  episcopal  courts  should, 
therefore,  be  interwoven  inextricably  to  stand  or  fall 
together ;  and  as  the  lawyers  domed  the  authority  <rf 
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the  Holy  See  to  pronounce  upon  the  matter  at  all,  tne 
legal  opinion  might  be  embodied  also  as  a  further 
security. 

After  a  week  of  violent  discussion,  the  lay  interest 
And  on  thii  ill  the  Housc  of  Lords  found  itself  the  strong- 
Ct7  mi^  est.  Pole  exclaimed  that,  if  the  submission 
owuopinknif.  and  the  dispensation  were  tied  together, 
it  was  a  simoniacal  compact;  the  Pope's  Holiness 
was  bought  and  and  sold  for  a  price,  he  said,  and  he 
TM«  threat-  would  soouer  go  back  to  Rome,  and  leave  his 
iSHaio^  work  unfinished,  than  consent  to  an  act  so 
S^u^Te  derogatory  to  the  Holy  See.  But  the  protest 
Us  w»y.       ^j^g  yaiu .  if  i\^Q  legBitB  was  so  anxious,  his 

anxiety  was  an  additional  reason  why  the  opposition 
should  persevere ;  if  he  chose  to  go,  his  departure 
could  be  endured.^ 

So  keen  was  the  debate  that  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  Christmas  recess.  Christmas-day  was  kept  as  a 
holyday.  On  the  26th  the  struggle  began  again,  and, 
fortunately,  clouds  had  risen  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  court.  Finding  more  difficulty  than 
he  expected  in  embroiling  England  with  France,  Philip, 
The  Honae     to  feel  the  temper  of  the  people,  induced  one 

efOommons        ^     ,  *  *       *  _ 

lennoom-      ot  the  peers  to  carry  a  note  to  the  Lower 

Blaiflent  to  ,    , 

fhiup.  House  to  request  an  opinion  whether  it  was  not 
the  duty  of  a  son  to  assist  his  father.  An  answer  was 
instantly  returned  that  the  question  had  been  already 
disposed   of  by  the  late  parliament  in  the  marriage 

^  **  Le  parlement  faict  instance  que,  en  statut  de  la  dicte  obedience  la 
dicte  dispense  soit  inser^e,  ce  que  le  diet  cardinal  ne  veult  admettre,  k  oe 
qne  ne  semble  la  dicte  obedience  avoir  este  rachet^e;  et  est  pass^e  si  avant 
la  dicte  difficult^  que  le  diet  cardinal  a  d^Iar^  qu'il  retoumeroit  plutdt  a 
Rome  et  delaisseroit  la  chose  imparfaite  que  consentir  k  chose  centre  I'aae 
torit^  dudict  S.  Si^ge,  et  de  si  grande  prejudice."  —  Benard  to  the  Empcnc 
December:  GranveUePtpentVoh  IT* 
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trealj,  and  the  fiirther  disciusion  of  it  was  nnnecea- 
my.^  Secretary  Bourne,  at  the  instigation  of  Grardi- 
ner,  proposed  to  revive  the  claims  on  the  pensions ;  but 
he  n^  with  no  better  reception.  And  the  court  made 
a  further  blander.  Mary  had  become  so  accastomed 
to  success,  that  she  assured  herself  she  could  obtain  all 
that  she  desired.  The  object  of  the  court  was  to  secure 
the  r^ency  for  Philip,  with  full  sovereign  powers, 
flhould  she  die  leaving  a  child;  should  she  die  diildlesa, 
to  make  him  her  successor.  The  first  step  would  be 
Philip's  coronation,  which  had  been  longed  talked  o^ 
and  which  the  House  of  C(Hnmons  was  now  piiiiip«u 
deaiied  to  sanction.    The  House  of  Commons 


zetumed  a  unanimous  refusaL' 

The  eflfects  of  these  cross  influences  on  the  Papal 
statute,  though  they  cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  must 
have  been  not  inconsiderable.  At  length,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  after  passmg  backwards  and  for-  juMomij. 
wards  for  a  fortnight  between  the  two  Houses,  ^^^^L 
the  Great  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  emerged,  '"p*""^ 
finished,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  crown :  — 

**  Whereas,"  so  runs  the  preamble,'  **  since  the  20th 


^  "Cm  joim  paases,  il  y  entt  vmg  penonmige  de  U  haiUte  chmmlm, 
mupuA  il  aembla  poor  ne  perdre  tempe  debvoir  porter,  (comme  il  fist)  ant 
biDette  k  la  basse  par  laqneUe  il  mettait  en  advant  8*il  n'estoit  pas  raison- 
Bible  que  le  fill  secoamst  le  p6re,  Toallant  dire  de  ce  roy  a  rEmperenr. 
Ce  qni  fut  si  bien  recaeilly  da  tiers  estat,  si  promptment  et  avecqaes  grande 
saison  responda,  comme  par  le  dernier  parlement  et  le  traits  de  mariaige 
d'entre  ce  roy  et  royne  cela  aroit  est^  et  estoit  teiitfment  consid^r^,  qa^il 
n'estoit  plus  besoign  mettre  telles  cboses  en  advant  poar  les  faire  entrer  k 
la  gnene.'*  —  Noailles  to  the  King  of  France:  AmbatMades,  Vol.  IV.  p.  76. 

s  u  je  Yons  puis  dire,  Sire,  que  tontes  oes  choees  ont  pass^  bien  loing  de 
Tesp^rance  qa*il  avoit,  poisqu*il  s'attendoit  de  se  fiure  ooorooner,  oomiM 
despois  six  jours  il  en  aroit  partieali^rement  fiiiot  recbercher  ceulx  da  la 
oasse  chambre  dudict  parlement  qni  Iny  ont  tons  d*ane  voix  rejett^."  •- 
IbUL  Vol.  IV.  p.  197. 

•  1  and  2  Philip  vnd  Kary,  cap.  8. 
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year  df  Kmg  Henry  VIII.,  of  femons  Mecftoty,  thf^fk 
fklse  and  erroneous  doctrine  hath  been  taught,  preach^ 
and  written,  partly  by  divers  natnrat-borti  subjects  ef 
this  realm,  and  partly  being  brought  in  htther  fi^itt  i«to«M 
dry  foreign  countries,  hath  been  down  and  Bp!tGB,4 
abroad  within  the  same  -^—  by  reason  whereof  ai^  weB 
the  spirituality  as  the  temporality  of  your  HighneScTitf 
realm  and  dominions  have  swerved  ^om  the  obediene^ef 
of  the  See  Apostolic,  and  declined  from  l^e  tm^  ni 
Christ's  Church,  and  so  have  eomtinued  until  sudbf  tihiicf 
as --'your  Majesty  being  first  r^ed  up  by  Goct,  m4 
set  in  the  seat  foyal  over  ufs,  an^  then  by  hisi  divttf^ 
and  gracious  Providence  knh  h;^  marria^'vrith  &^  iQMMf 
noble  and  virtuous  prince  the'  E%g  our  Seterfeigff  LorA 
your  husband  —  the  Pope's  Holiifiess  attd!  the  See 
ApostoSc  sent  hither  unto  yoftr  Majesties,-  asr  cm4k>  jx^- 
sons  undefiled,  and  by  God's  goodness  preserved  froa# 
the  common  infection  aforesaid,  amd  to  the  whote  i^ni*, 
the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  G^  the  Lord  OardiAaft 
Pole,  Legate  de  Latere^  to  call  uis  agaii^  mto  the  rigM 
way,  from  which  we  have  all  this  lottg  while  wdniferekl 
and  strayed  ;  and  we,  after  sundry  atid  long  plagues  and 
calamities,  seeing,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  our  own 
errours,  have  knowledged  the  same  tinto  the  said  Most 
Reverend  Father,  and  by  him  have  been  afixl  ane  01l& 
rather  at  the  contemplation  of  your  Majesties)  received 
and  embraced  into  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church,  trponf 
our  humble  submission,  and  promise  made  for  a  declara- 
Au  acts,  ^on  ^  ovit  repentance  to  repeal  and  abrogati^ 
^Mtt?^  such  acts  and  statutes  as  had  been  made  in 
J^^tto#  Parliament  since  the  said  20th  year  of  the 
SfSjl?'^  ^^  King  Henry  VIIL,  against  the  siuptemf* 
mnpiM,  j^^y  Qf  ijjjg  g^g  Apostolic,  as  m  our  submiiBk 

sion  exhibited  to  the  said  Most  Reverend  Fa&er  in 
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God,  bj  your  Majesties  appeareth  —  it  maj  like  your 
Majesty,  for  the  acoomplishment  61  our  promise,  that 
all  such  laws  be  repealed.     That  is  to  say :  — 

^  The  Act  against  obtaining  Dispensations  from 
Rome  for  Pluralities  and  non-Residence.^ 

**The  Act  that  no  person  shall  be  cited  out  q£  tho 
Diocese  where  he  or  she  dwelleth.' 

^  The  Act  against  Appeals  to  the  See  of  Rome.* 

^The  Act  against  the  Payment  of  Annates  and 
Krst-firuits  to  the  See  of  Rome> 

^  The  Act  for  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy.^ 

^The  Act  f(Hr  the  Election  and  Consecration  of 
Bishops.* 

^  The  Act  against  Eizacticms  fix>m  the  See  of  Rome.' 

"The  Act  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.* 

"  The  Act  for  the  Consecration  of  Sufiragan  Bishops.* 

**  The  Act  for  the  Reform  of  the  Canon  Law.^* 

**  The  Act  against  the  Authority  of  the  Pope.^^ 

"  The  Act  for  the  Release  of  those  who  had  obtained 
Dispensations  from  Rome.^ 

"  The  Act  authorizing  the  King  to  appoint  Bishops 
by  Letters  Patent.^* 

*'  The  Act  of  Precontracts  and  Degrees  of  Gooflaii* 
g«inity.^ 

"  The  Act  fcMT  the  Kmg's  Style.^* 

"  The  Act  permitting  the  Marriage  of  Doctors  of 
Civil  Law."  i« 

1  ai  Henry  YIIL  cap.  18.         >  23  Henry  YUI.  cap.  9. 

*  94  Henry  YIH.  cap.  IS. 

*  23  Henry  YUI.  cap.  20.    The  act  was  repealed,  but  the  annates  wwe 
9ot  restored. 

«  25  Henry  YHI.  cap.  19.  •  25  Henry  YHI.  cap.  20. 
T  26  Henrji  YHI.  cap.  21.  •  26  Henry  YUI.  cap.  1. 

»  26  Heniy  YIII.  cap.  14.  !•  27  Henry  YHI.  cap.  IS. 

U  28  Heno  VIII.  cap.  10.  is  28  Heniy  YIH.  cap.  16. 

M  81  Heniy  YIH.  cap.  9.  lA  83  Henry  YHI.  cap.  88. 

»  86  Henry  YIH.  cap.  3.  i«  87  Henry  YHI.  cap.  17. 
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In  the  repeal  of  these  statutes  the  entire  ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation  of  Henry  YIII.  was  swept  away ;  and, 
so  far  as  a  majority  in  a  single  parliament  conid  affect 
them,  the  work  was  done  absolutely  and  with  clean 
completeness. 

But  there  remained  two  other  acts  collaterally  and 
accidentally  affecting  the  See  of  Rome  ;  for  the  repea] 
of  which  the  court  was  no  less  anxious  than  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  where  the  parliament 
were  not  so  complaisant. 

Throughout  the  whole  reaction  under  Mary  there 
Bat  PMMa-  was  ouc  poiut  ou  which  the  laity  never  wa- 
permitthe  vercd.  Attempts  such  as  that  which  has 
beaitowi.  been  just  mentioned  were  made  mcessanuy, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  alter  the  succession  and  Cut 
off  Elizabeth.  They  were  like  the  fretful  and  profit- 
less chafings  of  waves  upon  a  rock.  The  two  acts 
on  which  Elizabeth's  claims  were  rested^  touched, 
in  one  or  other  of  their  clauses,  the  Papal  prerogative, 
and  were  included  in  the  list  to  be  condemned.  But, 
of  these  acts,  "  so  much  only  "  as  affected  the  See  of 
Rome  was  repealed.  The  rest  was  studiously  declared 
to  continue  in  force. 

Yet,  with  this  reservation,  the  parliament  had  gone 
far  in  their  concessions,  and  it  remained  for  them  to 
secure  their  equivalent. 

They  reinstated  the  bishops,  but,  in  giving  back  a 
power  which  had  been  so  much  abused,  they  took  care 
to  protect  —  not,  alas  I  the  innocent  lives  which  were 
about  to  be  sacrificed  —  but  their  own  interests.  The 
The  clergy     bishops  and  clcrgy  of  the.  Province  of  Can- 

E*^*^ r».   terbury  having  been  made  to  state  their  case 
■  on      and  their  claims,  in  a  petition  to  the  crown, 

I  28  Henry  ym.  cap.  7;  85  Heniy  VIII.  cap.  1. 
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thejr  were  then  compelled  formally  to  relin- 


qoish  those  claims ;  and  the  petition  and  the  piopertf . 
relinquishment  were  embodied  in  the  act  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  restoration  of  the  aathoritj  of  the  Church 
courts.^  In  continuation,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
desired  that,  for  the  removal  "  of  all  occasion  of  con- 
tention, suspicion,  and  trouble,  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, in  men's  consciences,"  the  Pope's  Holiness,  as 
represented  by  the  legate,  ^*  by  dispensation,  toleration, 
or  permission,  as  the  case  required,*'  would  recognise 
all  such  foundations  of  colleges,  hospitals,  cathedralSf 
dnirches,  schools,  or  bishoprics  as  had  been  established 
during  the  schism,  would  confirm  the  validity  of  all 
ecclesiastical  acts  which  had  been  performed  during  the 
same  period ;  and,  finally,  would  consent  that  all  prop* 
erty,  of  whatever  kind,  taken  from  the  Church,  should 
•  remain  to  its  present  possessors — ^^  so  as  all  persons  hav- 
ing sufficient  conveyance  of  the  said  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels  by  the  common  laws,  or  acts,  or  statutes  of  the 
realm,  might,  without  scruple  of  conscience,  enjoy  them 
without  impeachment  or  troable.  by  pretence  of  any 
general  council,  canon,  or  ecclesiastical  law,  and  clear 
from  all  dangers  of  the  censures  of  the  Church."     The 


1  ''Albeit,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  the 
defimders  and  protectors  of  all  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  would  therefore  in 
nature  be  bound  to  use  their  best  endeavours  for  the  recovery  of  the  lands 
and  goods  lost  to  the  Church  during  the  late  schism,  they,  nevertheless, 
perceiving  the  tenures  of  those  lands  and  goods  were  now  complicated 
b^ond  power  of  extrication,  and  that  the  attempt  to  recover  them  might 
promote  disaffection  in  the  realm,  and  cause  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
happy  settlement  of  it,!]gion,  preferring  public  peace  to  private  commodity, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  to  worldly  possessions,  did  consent  that  the 
present  disposition  of  those  lands  and  goods  should  remain  undisturbed. 
They  besought  their  majestiee  to  intercede  with  the  legate  for  his  consent, 
and,  fbr  themselvesi  they  requested,  hi  return,  that  the  lawful  jurisdictlMi 
ef  the  Ghuicfa  might  be  restored.**—!  and  S  Philip  and  Mafy  cap.  8 
SI. 
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petitiona,  both  of  clei^and  parliament,  the  act  we^ 
The  legato  Oil  to  Bfkji  hid  been  considered  by  the  cardir 
penaaiion  to  nal ;  and  the  cardinal  had  acquiesced.  He 
of  the  had  undertaken,  in  the  Pope's  name,  thad; 

property,  the  possessors  of  either  lands  or  goods  should 
pensatioii  is    nevcr  be  molested  either  then  or  in  time  to 

embodied  in  •        •   >  /»  -o         i  j 

the  act.  come,  in  virtue  or  any  r  apal  decree,  or  canon, 
or  council ;  that  if  any  attempt  should  he  made  by  any 
bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic  to  employ  the  spiritual  weap- 
ons of  the  Church  to  extort  restitution,  such  act  or 
acts  were  declared  vain  and  of  none  effect*  The  dicH 
pensation  was  pronounced,  nor  could  the  l^ate's  pro- 
teats  avail  to  prevent  it  from  appearing  in  the  act.  H0 
was  permitted,  only  in  consideration  of  tlie  sacrifice,  to 
interweave  amidst  the  legal  technicalities  some  portioa 
of  his  own  feeling.  The  impious  detainers  of  holy 
things,  while  permitted  to  maintain  their  iniquity,  wet» 
reminded  of  the  fate  of  Belshazzar,  and  were  urged  to 
restore  the  patines,  chalices,  and  ornaments  of  the  altars. 
The  impropriators  of  benefices  were  implored.  In  the 
mercy  of  Christ,  to  remember  the  souls  of  the  people, 
and  provide  for  the  decent  performance  of  the  servicefl 
(rf  the  churches.^ 

Here  the   act  might  have  been   expected  to  end. 

^  **£t  licet  omnes  res  mobiles  ecclesiarum  indistincte  iis  qaieas  t^neiit 
nlsxaverimas,  eos  tamen  admonitos  esse  volamus  ut  ante  ocolos  babent^ 
divini  judicii  severitatem  contra  Balthazarem  R^em  Babyloois,  qui  vasa 
sacra  non  a  se  sed  a  patre  a  templo  ablata  in  profanos  usus  convertit,  ea 
propriis  ecclesiis  si  extant  vel  aliis  restituant,  hortantes  etiam  et  per  viscera 
misericcrdite  Jesu  Christi  obtestantes  eos  omnes  quos  h»c  res  tangit,  at 
salutis  suae  non  omnino  inunemores  hoc  saltern  efficiaut,  ut  ex  bonis  eode- 
siasticis  maxime  iis  qus  ratione  personatnum  et  vicariatuum  populi  minis- 
trorum  sustentationi  fuerint  specialiter  destinata,  sen  aliis  catbedralibus  et 
alUs  que  nunc  extaut  inferioribus  ecc)«sils  coram  animarum  exercentibus, 
Ha  provideatur,  ut  eurum  pastores  commode  et  bone^te  juxta.eoram  qnaJi* 
taten  et  slatiim  sustentari  .possint,  et  curam  animanun  ,|fiudab^>tar-/l|BCi^ 
c«r«.**  —  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  S,  sec.  81 
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The  nature  of  the  transaction  between  the  pai*liamenl 
and  the  Pope  had  been  made  sufSciently  clear.     Yet, 
had  nothing  more  been  said,  the  surrender  of  their 
chiims  by  the  clergy  would  have  implied  that  they  had 
parted  with  something  which  they  might  have  legiti- 
mately required.     Under   the  inspiration  of  the  law- 
yers, therefore,  a  series  of  clauses  were  superadded, 
explaining    that,    notwithstanding    the    dispensation, 
^^The   title    of   all    lands,   possessions,   and  NevertiM- 
hereditaments  in  their  Majesties'  realms  and  il^^tiD^tb* 
dominions  was  grounded  in  the  laws,  stat-  ol^St^ 
Qtes,  and  customs  of  the  same,  and  by  their  Sm^ooi"* 
high  jurisdiction,  authority  royal,  and  crown  Jb^MTor 
imperial,  and  in  their  courts  only^  might  be  ^S^%riJ* 
impleaded,  ordered,  tried,  and  judged,  and  ^^"^ 
none   otherwise:"   and,  therefore,  "whoso-  *°«*^' 
ever,  by  any  process  obtained  out  of  any  ecclesiastical 
court  within  the  realm  or  without,  or  by  pretence  of 
any  spiritual  juiisdiction  or  otherwise,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  should  inquiet  or  molest  ^dJ'w. 
any  person   or  persons,  or  body  pohtic,  for  JJJJ^JJ^ 
any  of  the  said  lands  or  things  above  spec-  JjJjJ^^^ 
ified,  should  incur  the  danger  of  Premunire,  Premuniw. 
and  should  suffer  and  incur  the  forfeitures  and  pains 
contained  in  the  same."  ^ 

Vainly  the  clergy  had  entreated  for  a  limitation  or 
removal  of  Premunire.  That  spectre  remained  un- 
exercised in  all  its  shadowy  terror ;  and  while  it  sur- 
vived, the  penitence  of  England  went  no  deeper  than 
the  lips,  however  fine  the  words  and  eloquent  the 
phrases  in  which  it  was  expressed.  As  some  compen- 
sation, the  Mortmain  Act  was  suspended  for  twenty 
years.     Tet,  as  if  it.  were  in  reply  to  Pole's  appeal^ 

1 1  and  2  Philip  and  Haiy,  cap.  8,  aec.  81* 

YOU  VI.  19 
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a  mischievous  provision  closed  the  act,  that,  notwitb- 
lATmen  en-  standing  anything  contained  in  it,  lajmen  en« 
tithes  may  titled  to  tithcs  might  recover  them  with  the 
M  before  the  samc  readiness  as  before  the  first  day  of  the 
CiMt         present  parliament.^ 

Such  was  the  great  statute  of  reconciliation  vrith 
Rome,  with  which,  in  the  inability  to  obtain  a  better, 
the  legate  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  recon- 
sider his  threat  of  going  back  to  Italy. 

This  first  conflict  was  no  sooner  ended  than  another 
commenced.  The  Commons  would  not  consent  that 
Philip  should  be  crowned;  but,  as  the  queen  was 
A  Regency     enceinte.  provision  had  to  be  made  for.  a 

BUI,  unfi*-  '^     J  ,  .,,  .  ,  5    •         1 

▼onmbieto  regency,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  m  tlfe 
paasedinthe  Upper  Housc  which  has  not  survived,  lirat 
Lords.  which,   in  spirit,   was  unfavourable    to   the 

king.2  Gardiner,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  at- 
tempted to  put  in  a  clause  affecting  Elizabeth,^  bii*.  the 
success  was  no  better  than  usual.  The  act  went  down 
to  the  Commons,  where,  however,  it  was  immediately 
cancelled.  Though  the  Commons  would  give  Philip 
The  Com-      no  riffhts  as  kins:,  they  were  better  disposed 

monscancel  i      i  .         ^  ^       -r        ^  i     i  » 

the  bill,  and   towards  him  than  the  Lords  ;  and  they  drew 

draw  an-  ,  "^ 

•therint^e    another  bill  of  their  own,  in  which  they  de- 

Interestof  i  i      i        />     i  y  it 

the  Court;  clared  the  father  to  be  the  natnfaland  fit- 
ting guardian  of  the  child.  The  experience  of  pro- 
tectorates, they  said,  had  been  uniformly  unfortu- 
nate, and  should  the  queen  die  leaving  an  heir,  PhiHp 

1  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  8,  sec.  31.  >..:•■]. 

3  "  It  was  suspected/'  says  Renard,  **  que  ledict  act  se  proposott  k  mi^nl- 

rais  fin,  qu'il  estoit  contre  les  traictez  et  capitulation  de  marfiagei  'p6^ 

hereder  la  couronne  qui  venoit  de  maiUvais  autem?  qai)z.plQ80t  dff^j^fgfA 

le  mal  dacUct  S.  roy.et  iucy^etude  dudict  royaulme  que  le  biea.**  —  Btietfff 

'to  ihe  Emperor:  GranveOe  Paper$t  Vol.  IV.  p. '847. 

•  GrmweOe  Papers,  Vol.  IV.  p.  84S. 
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riiotild  'be  ff^nt  of  the  >rsalm  dtning  the  minority  ; 
if 'obiig^  to  be  absent  on  the  Gontinent,  he  m^ht 
himself  nominate  his  deputy;^  and  so  long  as  it 
dionld  be  his  pleasure  to  remain  in  England,  Iiis  per- 
son should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  high 
treason. 

Taking  courage  from  the  apparent  disposition  of  the 
House,  the  friends  of   the   court  proposed  Nef>wth«. 
Atat,  should    the    queen   die   childless,   the  wui'd^ 
ero\m   should  devolve  absdUitely  upon  him  -renionor 
%t  his  life.^     But  in   this  they  were  going  puap. 
too  -fkr.      3%e    suggestion   was  listened    to    coldly,; 
and 'Philip,  who  had  really  calculated  on  obtainiog 
frcfta  paftiament,  in  some  form  or  other  a  security  for 
his  succession,  despatched  Ruy  Gomez  to  Brussels,  to 
consult  the  Emperor  on  i  the  course  which  shoutd  be 
pursued.^     On  the  whole,  however,  could  the. bill  of 
the  House  of  Commons  be  carried,  Renard  was  dis- 
posed  to  be  contented;   the  queen  was  confid«it  in 
her  hopes  of  an  heir,  and  it  might  not  be  worth  while 
to  irritate  the  people  unnecessarily  about  Elizabethl^ 
Thedause  empowering  Philip  to  govern  by  deputy  in 
his  absence  ^was  especially  isatis&ctory.^ 

1  **  £t  qne  en  son  absence  il  y  poamr  nommer  qui'  lay  plaira.**  ^'(Troii- 
•eBs  Paptft,  Toll  IV.  p*  34S. 

*  '^JUilcans  pactienlien  propoeaienten.Iadicte  chambre  basse  qoe  le  cUflt 
8.  ix>7  deust'demearer  roy  absolat  dadict  royaulme  moprant  ladicte  dame 
tans  Iioirs  sa  vie  darant*'  —  Ibid. 

*  *f  Rclt  Gomel  est  all^  vers  l^Emptrenic  poor  (km  enteodra  les  diiBcultes 
qa*ilz  trouvent  de  faire  deniearer  teste  coaronne  a  son  diet  fits,  an  cas  qae 
!a  royne  sa  femroe  allast  de  vie  k  trespaz  sans  enfans,  et  d*aultant  qnMlz 
ont  con^eu  la>  volimt^'de  cealx  oyesCr^'bieii  loin  de  leniinteiition;  et  pour 
ce  scaveir'pavqufla^mpyfns  il  semUera  bon  audict  Empereurqa^oi^  puiase 
mettre  cela  en  termes  devant  la  fin  de  ce  parlement.*'  —  Noaflles. 

*  **£t  qoant  &  la  deelaratlond^'baptardisef  Von  n'est  d'op^ioii>^«*alleM 
•doige  cntanrep  aux  diet  pavloiieot^ fnii^qaei  i^^pparei^eaud'^eretifiir i^  £tt- 
t«ine  et  poar  Pevident  et  congneue  oontrariet^  qae  seroit  en  toute  le  nj* 
mime."  —  Benardtoihe  Impttws  VmmMi'Bapmn/Voh  IV.  ^  N8. 

«n>id. 
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But  the  peers,  whom  the  Commons  had  refosed  to 
And  the  consult  Oil  the  uew  form  of  the  measure, 
modify  the  woald  not  part  so  easily  with  their  own  opin- 
bui.  ions  ;  they  adopted  the   phraseology  of  the 

Lower  House,  but  this  particular  and  precious  feature 
in  it  tliey  pared  away.  The  bill,  as  h  eventually 
passed,  declared  Philip  regent  till  his  child  should,  be 
of  age,  and  so  long  as  he  continued  in  the  realm ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  fatally  for  the  objects  at  which  he 
was  aiming,  it  bound  him  again  to  observe  aU  the 
articles  of  the  marriage  treaty,  "  which,  during  the 
time  that  he  should  hold  the  government,  should  re* 
main  and  continue  in  as  full  force  and  strength,  as  if 
they  were  newly  inserted  and  rehearsed  in  the  present 
act."  1 

The  disposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  more 
dangerous,  because  the  bishops,  of  course,  voted  with 
the  government,  and  the  stren'gth  of  the  opposition, 
therefore,  implied  something  Uke  unanimity  in  the  lay 
peers.  The  persecuting  act  had  been  carried  with 
difficulty,  and  in  the  reconciliation  with  Rome  the 
legate  had  been  studiously  mortified.  On  the  succes- 
sion and  the  coronation  the  court  had  been  wholly 
baffled ;  and  in  the  Regency  Bill  they  had  obtained 
but  half  of  what  they  had  desired.  At  the  least  Mary 
had  hoped  to  secure  for  the  king  the  free  disposal  of 
the  army  and  the  finances,  and  she  had  not  been  ablo 
so  much  as  to  ask  for  it.  Compelled  to  rest  contented 
with  such  advantages  as  had  been  secured,  the  court 
would  not  risk  the  results  of  further  controversy  by 
prolonging  the  session ;  and  on  the  16th  of  January, 
The  queen  at  four  o'clock  iu  the  aftemoou,  the  king  and 
queen  came  to  die  House  of  Lords  almost 

^  1  Mid  S  Philip  ftnd  liaiy,  cup.  10. 
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imattended,  and  with  an  eyident  expression  of  dissatis- 
&ction  dissolved  the  parliament.^ 

I  have  been  particular  in  relating  the  proceedings 
of  this  parliament,  because  it  marks  tie  point  R^jetirtiiiM 
where   the  flood  tide   of  reaction   ceased  to  JSJJtfiJd 
ascend,  and  the   ebb  recommenced.     From  £ji2f» 
the  begbniiig  of  the  Reformation  in  1629,  ***'«»• 
two  distinct  movements  had  gone  on  side  by  side—* 
the  alteration  of  doctrines,  and  the  emanci-  xiMwrtcum^ 
pation  of  the  laity  from  Papal  and  ecclesiasti-  ap^^JJ*** 
cal  domination.     With  the    first,   the  con-  ^tS^ 
temporaries  of   Henry  VIII.,   the  country  JJSJJ?^ 
gentlemen    and   the    peers,   who  were  the  Sl!I?Stoio« 
li^ds  of  families  at  the  period  of  Mary's  ^^* 
accession,  had  never  sympathized ;  and  the  tyranny  of 
'&e  Protestants  while  they  were  in  power  had  con- 
verted  a  disapproval  which  tinie  would  have  overcome, 
into  active  and  determined  indignation.     The  Pdpacy 
was  a  mixed  question ;  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  in  1586, 
and  the   Cornish  rebels  in  1549,  had  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  spiritual  primacy  to  the  See  of  St 
^eter,  and  Henry  himself,  until  Pole  and  Paul  III. 
lialled  on  Europe  to  unite  in  a  crusade  against  him, 
-had  not  determined  wholly  against  some  degree  of 

f. JL  **  Hz  sont  poor  cejourdhtiy  bien  esloig^nez  de  ce  qn*i1z  pensoient  fain 
U  y.a  six  sepmaines  en  ce  parlement,  on  ilz  faisoient  compte  que  ne  jwiivant 
'eonroiiner  ce  toy  ou  Iny  ikire  snceeder  oe  royaahne,  k  toat  le  moings  de  lay 
en  faire  tumber  radministration,  avecques  tel  poavoir  sar  les  forces  et 
finances  qu*il  en  eust  pea  disposer  k  sa  volant^  Toutefois  la  chose  a  prins 
telle  issue  que  pour  ce  coop  il  fiialt  qa^il  se  contente  k  beaucoap  moings 
qu*il  ne  s'attendoit. 

^  Ce  qui  a  t^llement  despleu  k  cedict  roy  «t  royne,  que  le  16  de  ce  moia 
ilz  allerent  par  eau  tons  deals  dorre  et  terminer  ledict  paiiement,  sar  lea 
quatre  hearea  da  soir,  asses  petitemeat  aocompaignez  Qt  sans  aulcane  cere- 
monie,  moostrans  et  faisans  congnoistre  k  opg.  chascun  avoir  qaelque  grand 
mesGontentement  contre  I'assembl^  d'iceUay."  — Noailles  to  the  CositaUi : 
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coneetsm.  la^th^  P«fiie^  as  «,  saM^*ep^ -^a  dMixMd 
reverence  and  tribute^  yrh».  itlteifered  witbvdie.  lawft  of 
the  land,  and.  maintained  at  Rome  a  supreme  Court  of 
Appeal — whopfietesided  a  right  to  depose  kuigs^  and 
absolve  subjecte^  from!  their  allegiance, -'^whp  b(dd  a 
weapon-  im  excommunicaitiw  aA  terrible  to  tbo  ll^ty  43 
Premunire  was  terrible:  tO'  ecsdesiastics -^  iu  thfl^  Pc^ 
uaAex  this  sBpeatt,  onlj^  a  &w  iasignificant  &imi|99^.  en- 
tertained any  kiod  of  inAeresiu 

But  experience  had  prpyed;  that  to.  a.  natipQ.  cwt;  «^ 
from  the  centre  <^  Catholic  uniw^  the  maintf^nancetof 
ortfaodesjir.  waa  impossible  t  the  su^tmai^  of  tb^  V^gf^ 
therefore,  came- back  aS' a  t(derated;  feature  iot  tbe^  90- 
tnm  Vo  the-  Caidiolie  &itb,.  and  the?  eccl^isiastiool  cpiunlli 
ipeve  ranertaied  in.  authoritjf  tPf check  unlicensed  ^Jf,tjF9^ 
agaoce  of  opinioub.  Their  vestoced  power^  howen^cff, 
was  ever  opinica  only  i  wbeceiver  tb^  pretensions  of 
thfir  Church  wQuM  come,  in  coUisiou  with  the  poJiXWal 
constitution,  wherever  they  menaced  the  indep^ndeMe 
of  the  tteJMpeval  magistrate  or  the  tenure  of  propoilj^ 
there  the  progress  (^  restoration  was  checked  by  tb|d 
rock,  and  could  eat  no  further  into  the  soil.  The  Poge 
wui  the  clergy  recovered  their  titular  rankf  aiud  iu  Q|ip 
Erection  unhappily  they  recovered  the  reality  of  poWj^. 
But  the  temporal  spoils  of  the  struggle  remained  with 
the  laity,  and  if  the  clergy  lifted  a  hand  to  retake  them, 
their  weapons  would  be  instantly  wreucUed  &om  their 
grasp. 

If  the  geuuine  friends  of  hitman  freedom  had  ac- 
And  the  quiesced  without  resistance  in  this  conclusion^ 
parttouy  to  if  the  uobility  had  contented  themselves  with 
*»  the  securing  their  worldly  and  political  interests, 
<duchti»  and  had  made  no.  effort  to  restrain  or  modify 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  whieh  thi^  irOTB 
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giving  back,  thej,  might  be  i^xmsed  of  having  accepted 
a' dishonourable  compromise.  Bat  they  did  what  they 
could.  They  worked  with  such  legal  means  as  were 
in  their  power,  and  for  two  parliaments  they  succeeded 
in  keeping  persecution  at  bay ;  they  failed  in  the  third, 
6at  &iled  only  after  a  struggle.  The  Protestants 
themselves  had  created,  by  their  own  misconduct,  the 
difficulty  of  defending  them ;  and  armed  unconstitu- 
tional resistance  was  an  expedient  to  be  resorted  to, 
3if^y  when  it.  had  been  seen  how  the  clergy  would  con- 
act  theqiselves.  English  statesmen  may  be  pardoned 
u  tbey  didi  not  anticipate  the  passions  to  which  thei 
guaijdians  of  orthodoxy  were  about  to  abandon  them- 
iB^lves.  Parliament  had  maintained  the  independence 
Qi .  the  English  courts  of  law.  It  bad  maintained  the 
Premunire.  It  had  forbidden  the  succession  to  be  tarn- 
pered  nifith.  If  this  was  not  everything,  it  was  some- 
thing —  something  which  in  the  end  would  be  the  un- 
doing: of  all  the  rest. 

The  court  and  the  bishops,  however,  were  for 
the  present  absolute  in  their  own  province.  Thepemoti. 
The  persecuting  acts  were  once  more  upon  toSm^'** 
the  Statute  Book ;  and  when  the  realities  of  "^**- 
the  debates  in  parliament  had  disappeared,  the  cardinal 
and  the  queen  could  again  give  the  rein  to  their  im- 
agination. They  had  called  up  a  phantom  out  of  its 
grave,  and  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
witnessing  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  that 
heresy  was  about  to  vanish  from  off  the  English  soil, 
Ske  an  exhalation  of  the  morning,  at  the  brightness  of 
|he  Papal  return.  The  chancellor  and  the  clergy 
were  springing  at  the  leash  li^e  hounds  with  the  game 
m  yl^W)  fanaticism  and  reyepge  lashing  them  forward* 
It  tbe  temporal  schenqieg  of  th§  cpurt  were  thwartodi 
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it  was,  perhaps,  because  Heaven  desired  that  exclusive 
attention  should  be  given  first  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

For  all  past  political  offences,  therefore,  there  was 
Poutieai  ^^^  ^^  amnesty,  and  such  prisoners  as  re- 
woSTewi  mained  unexecuted  for  Wyatt's  conspiracy 
•°'°^^»  were  released  from  the  Tower  on  the  18th  of 
January.  On  the  25th  a  hundred  and  sixty  priests 
walked  in  procession  through  the  London  streets, 
chanting  litanies,  with  eight  bishops  walking  after 
them,  and  Bonner  carrying  the  host.  On  the  28th 
And  the  ^^  Cardinal  issued  his  first  general  instruc- 
iS^Mhig  tions.  The  bishops  were  directed  to  call  to- 
flzst  edict,  gether  their  clergy  in  every  diocese  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  inform  them  of  the  benevolent  love  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  of  th6  Arrival  of  the  legate  with 
powers  to  absolve  them  from  their  guilt.  They  were 
to  relate  the  acts  of  the  late  parliament,  with  the  rec- 
onciliation and  absolution  of  the  Lords  and  Commons ; 
and  they  were  to  give  general  notice  that  authority  had 
been  restored  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  proceed 
against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  punish  them  ac- 
cording to  law. 

A  day  was  then  to  be  fixed  on  which  the  clergy 
The  bishops  should  appear  with  their  confessions,  and  be 
Si  thr^*^*  received  into  the  Church.  In  the  assignment 
«J««y»  of  their  several  penances,  a  distinction  was  to 

be  made  between  those  who  had  taught  heresy  and 
those  who  had  merely  lapsed  into  it. 

When  the  clergy  had  been  reconciled,  they  were 
And  the  again  in  turn  to  exhort  the  laity  in  tJl 
?^ciS  the  churches  and  cathedrals,  to  accept  the  grace 
****'y*  which  was  offered  to  them ;    and  that  they 

might  understand  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
refuse  the  invitation,   a   time   was   assigned  to  thett 
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.ipjf^  wbi(^    their    submissions    most    be  all  com- 
pleted-    A  book  was  to  be  kept   in    every  j^e  n«ii« 
diocese,  where  the  names  of  those  who  were  J^JJinii 
ireceived  were  to  be  entered.      A  visitation  {SitoJ*,"*** 
tTjas   to  be  held  throughout  the    country  at  t^^J^i^ 
the  end  of  the  spring,  and  all  who  had  not  •"**>"^"«- 
|ioiiq>lied  before  Easter  day,  or  who,  after  compliance, 
/^h^4  returned  to  their  vomit,"  would  be  proceeded 
,fgl|in^^  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.^ 

Th^  introduction  of  the  Register  was  the  Inquisition 
9^d^;p  another  nam^.  There  was  no  Umit,  except  in 
f^^  ^u^nanity  or  the  prudence  of  the  bishops,  to  the 
tyranny  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  exercise.  The 
Ci^xiic^jpal,  professed  to  desire  that,  before  heretics  were 
punished  with  death,  mild  means  should  first  be  tried 
•]^it}i  them ;  ^  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the 
^^ords  was  illustrated  in  an  instant  example. 

T^e  instructions  were  the  signal  for  the  bishops  to 
j^papence  business.     Ou  the  day  of  their  appearance 
jGardiner,  Bonner,  Tunstal,  and  three  other  The  first 
f^rfjLaiites,  formed  a  court  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  i«  opened. 
Chii^^,  in  South wark;  and  Hooper,   and  Rogers,   a 
canon  of  St.  Paul's,  were  brought  up  before  them. 

i^ogers   had   been  distinguished  in   the  first  bright 
days  of  Protestantism.     He  had  been  a  fel-  Bogenb 
4Q7jr-labourer  with  Tyndal  and  Coverdale,  at  for  trial, 

1  Instnictions  of  Cardinal  Pole  to  the  Bishops :  Bnniet*s  CoUectanea, 
s  The  opinion  of  Pole,  on  the  propriety  of  putting  men  to  death  for  non- 
oonfcrmity,  was  strictly  orthodox.  He  regarded  heretics,  he  said,  as  rebel- 
lious children,  with  whom  persuasion  and  mild  correction  should  first  be 
tried.  *'  Nee  tamen,  negftrim  fieri  posse,**  he  continued,  '*  ut  alicujus  opln* 
iones  tarn  pemicios»  existant,  ipseque  jam  corruptus  tam  sit  ad  corrum- 
pendos  alios  promptus  ac  sednlus  ut  non  dubitarim  dicere  eum  e  yit4  tolll 
6porter6  et  tanquiam  pntridnm  membrnm  e  corpore  exsecari.  Neque  id 
tiunen  priusquam  ^ns  sanandi  cansft  omnis  leviter  medendi  tentata  iit 
.*•  _Pole  to  the  Gardmal  of  Aa|piburo^*  KjiitL  Beg.  Pol.  Vol.  IT 
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Antwerp,  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  After- 
wards, taking  a  German  wife,  he  lived  for  a  time  at 
Wittenberg,  not  unknown,  we  may  be  sure,  ta  Martin 
Luther.  On  the  accession  of  Edward,  he  rettumed 
to  England,  and  worked  among  the  London  clergy  till 
the  end  of  the  reign ;  and  on  Mary's  accession  he  Was 
one  of  the  preachers  at  Paul's  Cross  who  had  dared  to 
speak  against  the  reaction.  He  had  been  rebuked  bjr 
the  council,  and  his  friends  had  urged  him  to  fly,  but, 
like  Cranmer,  he  thought  that  duty  required  him  to 
stay  at  his  post,  and,  in  due  time,  without,  however, 
having  given  fresh  provocation,  he  was  shut  up  ih 
Newgate  by  Bonner. 

Hooper,  when  the  unfortunate  garment  controyersy 
^^  was  brought  to  an  end,  had  shown  by  his  con- 

£^^1%  ^^^^  ^^  his  diocese  that  in  one  instance  at 
with  him,  jg^g|.  doctrinal  fanaticism  was  compatible  with 
the  loftiest  excellence.  While  the  great  world  was 
scrambling  for  the  Church  property,  Hooper  was  found 
petitioning  the  council  for  leave  to  augment  impover- 
ished livings  out  of  his  own  income.^  In  the  hall  of 
his  palace  at  Gloucester  a  proftise  hospitality  was  of» 
fered  daily  to  those  who  were  most  in  need  of  it.  The 
poor  of  the  city  were  invited  by  relays  to  solid  meat 
dinners,  and  the  bishop  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentle- 
man dined  with  them,  and  treated  them  with  the  same 
respect  as  if  they  had  been  the  highest  in  the  land. 
H2  was  one  of  the  first  persons  arrested  after  Mary's 
accession,  and  the  cross  of  persecution  at  once  happily 
made  his  peace  with  Ridley.  In  an  affectionate  inter- 
change of  letters,  the  two  confessors  exhorted  each 
other  to  constancy  in  the  end  which  both  foresaw,  de- 
termining ^^  if  they  could  not  overthrow,  at  least,  to 

1  PrkU  CouncUSegu^,  E4wftrd  VI.  MS. 
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shake  those  high  altitudes  *'  of  spiritual  tyranny.^    The 
Fleet  prison  had  now  been  Hooper's  house  for  After  eigh- 
eighteen  months.     At  first,  on  payment  of  impriMMi. 
heavy  fees   to  the  warden,  he  had  lived  in  riaet. 
Bomc  degree  of  comfort;  but  as  soon  as  his  depriva^ 

•  tion  was   declared,  Grardiner   ordered   that  he  should 
be  confined  in  one  of  the  common  prisoners'  waxds ; 

-where  *'with  a  wicked  man  and  a  wicked  woman" 
for  his  companions,  with  a  bed  of  straw  and  a  rotten 

'  counterpane,  the  prison  sink  on  one  side  of  his  cell 
and  Fleet  ditch  on  the  other,  he  waited  till  it  would 

■  please  parliament  to  permit  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
to  murder  him.« 

T^iese  were  the  two  persons  with  whom  the  Marian 
persecutioh  opened.     On  their  appearance  in  n.>^^ 
th^  court,  they  were  required  briefly  to  make  Sql^dto 
their  submission.     They  attempted  to  argue ;  ™™*^ 

•  but  they  were  told  that  when  parliament  had  deter- 
idihed  a  thing,  private  men  were  not  to  call  it  in  ques- 

'  tion,  and  they  were  allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  make 
up  their  ininds.     As  they  were  leaving  the   church 

•  Hobper  was  heard  to  say,    **  Come,  brother  Refers, 
must  we  two  take  this  matter  first  iii  hand  and  fry 

"theise  faggots?"   "Yea,  sir,  with  God's  grace,"  Rogers 
answered.     "  Doubt  not,"  Hooper  said,>  but  God  will 

•  'giv6  tis  strength." 

They  were  remanded  to  prison^     The  next  morning 
ihey   were  brought  again  before  the  court,  ^j^^  ^^ 
•  The  queen's  mercy"  was  oflered  them,  if  J^JS^tT^ 
'•iiey  would  recant ,   they  realised,  and  they  **•• 
vere  sentenced  to  die.     Rogers  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
ake  IcAve  oi*  his  wife  and  children.     Gardiner,  with  a 

^  Coi«'98p«.^dei.<?e  between  Hooper  and  Ridley:  Foze,  Tol.  TL 
?  4«a:9iu4^  m  r^ooper's  ImpfiioiuBmt^  by  hiintelf:  Ibid 
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tavage  taunt,  refhsed.  The  day  <^  exeontion  was  I^ 
uncertain.  They  were  sent  to  Newgate  ta  wait  tke 
queen's  pleasure.  On  the  80th,  Taylor  of  Hadley, 
Laurence  Sandars,  rector  of  All  Hallows,  and  the  illus- 
trious Bradford,  were  passed  through  the  same  forms 
with  the  same  results.  Another,  a  notorious  preacher» 
called  Gardmaker,  flioched,  and  made  his  sufaoiisnoB. 

Rogers  was  to  ^^  break  the  ice,"  as  Bradford  de- 
vebmsry.  scribed  it.^  Ou  the  morning  of  the  4jth  of 
o^S^ftmn  February  the  wife  of  the  keeper  of  Newgate 
^^S^^^HmIj  came  to  his  bedside.  He  was  sleeping  bohmI- 
'"•'*'**^*  ly,  and  she  woke  him  widi  di£Scui^  to  l|5t 
him  know  that  he  was  wanted.  The  Bishop  of  Loncbm 
was  waidng,  she  said,  to  degrade  him  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  he  was  then  to  go  out  and  die.  Rubbing  his 
eyes,  and  collecting  himself,  he  hurried  on  his  clothes. 
"  If  it  be  thus,"  he  said,  *'  I  need  not  tie  my  pois^," 
Hooper  had  been  sent  for  also  for  the  ceremony  of  deg- 
radation. The  vestments  used  in  the  mass  were  thrown 
over  them,  and  were  then  one  by  one  removed.  They 
were  pronounced  deposed  from  the  priestly  office,  infyi- 
pablexof  offering  further  sacrifice  -^  except,  indeed,  f^e 
only  acceptable  sacrifice  which  man  can  ever  ofier,  ithe 
aacrifice  of  himself.  Again  Rogers  entreated  permis- 
sion to  see  his  wife,  and  again  he  was  refused. 

The  two  friends  were  then  parted.  Hooper  was  .to 
su&r  at  doucester,  and  returned  to  his  cell .;  Rpgers 
iBBi8tAk«n  "^^^  committed  to  the  sheriff,  i^nd  led  ou^tto 
SbSriSin  Smithfield.  The  Cathohcs  had  affected  to 
^n'Si!?*  sneer  at  the  faith  of  their  rivals.  There  was 
eantadon,  ^  general  conviction  among  them,  which  was 
shared  probably  by  Pole  and  Gardiner,  that  ,the  Prot- 
estants would  all  flinch  at  the  last ;  that  they  had  no 

I 'B«adf€fd'tO'Ch«iiiii«r^  iRidkijr,  and  I^mof :  Eost. 
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^doctrine  that  woold  Mde  the  fire."     When  Rogen 
iq>peared,  therefore,  the  exaltation  of  the  people  in  hii 
constaiioy  overpowered  the  horror  of  his  fate,  and  he  was 
leoeived  with  rounds  of  cheers.     His  &mily,  whom  he 
was  forbidden  to  part  with  in  private,  were  waiting  Oia 
tlu?  way  to  see  him  —  his  wife  with  nine  little  ones  al 
ker  side  and  a  tenth  upon  her  breast— -  and  thej,  too, 
welcomed  him  with  hysterical  cries  of  joy,  as  if  he  were 
md  his  way  to  a  festival.^     Sir  Robert  Rochester  was  ia 
attendance  at  the  stake  to  report  his  behaviour.     At 
the  last  moment  he  was  ofiie^ed  pardon  if  he  ^ebmur 
ivdiild  give  way,  but  in  vun.     The  fire  was  i^J^ 
lighted.     The  suffering  seemed  to  be  noth-  *>«¥*«»hi. 
iBg.     He  bathed  his  hands  in  the  flame  as  "  if  it  was 
cold  water,"  raised  his  ejes  to  heaven,  and  died. 

The  same  ni^it  a  party  of  the  xoyal  guard  took 
charge  of  Hooper,  the  order  of  whose  execu-  Hooper  k 
;lioB  was   arranged  by  a  mandate  from   the  eiouoMter, 
€ix)wn.     As  ^^  an  obstinate,  false,  and  detesti-  that  ho  ahAii 
Ue  heretic,"  he  was  to  be  burned  in  the  citv  lowed  to' 

Bt^Mk  Sit  hfa 

^^  which  he  had  infected  with  his  pernicious  ezecntioii. 
doctrines  ; "  and  ^^  forasmuch  as  being  a  vain-glorious 
fier^n,  and  deligliting  in  his  tongue/'  he  ^^  might 
fmrsuade  iJie  pec^le  into  agreement  with  him,  had 
lie  liberty  to  use  it,"  care  was  to  be  taken  that  he 
should  not  speak  either  at  the  stake  or  on  his  way  to 
it;*    He  was  'Carried  down  on  horseback  by  easy  stages; 

1  "  Cejourdhuy  a  e^t^  faicte  la  confi Ration,  de  Talliance  entre  le  Pape 
«t  ee  Royaalme  par  ung  sacrifice  publique  et  solempnel  d'ang  doKear  pfe- 
djcjiDt  Qomm^  Bogero^,  ilequol  a  .estid  brul^  tout  vif  ^ur  eatre  I^iitheri^n.; 
jiais  il  est^mort  persistapt  en  son  opinion,  ^  quoy  la  plus  grand  part  de  c^ 
people  aprins  tel  plaisir  qn*\\t  n'ont  en  cfaincte  de  lay  faire  plasieuis  ao* 
olainatioosipoiir  comforter  son  oonraga;  «t  mesmes  ses  ei^wB  y  ont  assistii 
^  copsoViq^^s,^^  ^\\^  (if9onqti*p  8ffpJi))oit  qa*on|le,inenf^t  .^ij^jl  no^fsm*'* 
Koailles  to  Montmorency:  Ambauadei,  Vol.  IT. 

s  Mandate  for  the  exeov^on  ai  fitoper:  Burnet's  ColUeiamia. 
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an^  on  the  forenoon  of  Thursday^  the  7th,  he  dmed  at 
Cirencester,  *^  at  a  woman's  house  who  had  alwajn 
hated  the  ti*uth,  and  spoken  all  evil  she  conld  of  him/' 
This  woman  had  shared  in  the  opinion  that  Protectant! 
bad  no  serious  convictions,  and  had  oflten  expressedher 
belief  that  Hooper,  particularly,  would  &il  if  brou^t 
to  the  trial.  She- found  that  both  in  him  and  in  his  creed 
there  was  more  than  she  had  supposed  ;  and  ^'  pevc^v^ 
ing  the  cause  of  his  coming,  she  lamented  hist^se  with 
ti^rs,  and  showed  him  all  the  fiiendship  she  couldi/'^  i- 

At  five  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Gioucestecv 
The  road,  for  a  mile  outside  the  town,  was  lined  witii 
people,  and  the  mayor  was  in  attendance,  with  an  e0- 
xsort,  to  prevent  a  rescue.  But  the  feeling  was  rather 
of  awe  and  expectation,  and  those  who  loved  Hooper 
best  knew  that  the  highest  service  which  he  could  ren- 
der to  his  faith  was  to  die  for  it. 

A  day's  interval  of  preparation  was  allowed  him. 
He  Is  allowed  "^^^  &  private  room.  He  was  in  the  custody 
J^^fo^^P"-  of  the  sheriff;  "and  there  was  this  differ- 
**^'  ence  observed  between   the   keepers  of  the 

bishops'  prisons  and  the  keepers  of  the  crown  prisons^ 
that  the  bishops'  keepers  were  ever  cruel ;  the  keeper^ 
0f  the  crown  prisons  showed,  for  the  most  part,  sueh 
&vQur  as  they  might."  ^  After  a  sound  night's  rest, 
Hooper  rose  early,  and  passed  the  morning  in  solitary 
i&ir  knihwj  prayer.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  young  Sir 
▼utshim.  Anthony  Kingston,  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  superintend  the  execution,  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  hitn.  Kingston  was  an  old  acquaintance. 
Hooper  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  out 
of  evil  ways.  He  entered  the  room  unannounced. 
Hooper  Was  on  his  knees,  and,  looking  round  at  the  m. 
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trader,  did  not  at  first  know  him.     Kingston  told  Uoi 
his  name,  and  then,  bursting  into  tears,  said  ;  — 

**  Oh,  consider ;  life  is  sWeet  and  death  is  bitter  j 
therefore,  seeing  life  may  be  had,  desire  to  live,  fcr  life 
hisreafter  nrny  do  good." 

Hooper  answered :  — 

'*^I  thank  you  for-  your  counsel,  yet  it  is  not  so 
Sriehdly  as  I  could  have  wished  it  to  be.  True  it  4a, 
ifllasi  Maister  Kingston,  that  death  is  bitter  and  life  m 
sweet;  therefore  I  have  settled  myself,  through  tfa^ 
i(£rength  of  Ood's  Holy  Spirit,  patiently  to  pass  through 
ihe  fire  prepared  for'  me,  desiring  you  and  others  to 
'ccmmend  me  to  Gtod's  mercy  in  your  prayers." 

"Well,  my  Lord,'*  said  Ejngston,  "then  there  is  no 
remedy,  and  I  will  take  my  leave.     I  thank  AndteUi 
God  that  ever  I  knew  you,  for  God  appointed  ^Bkiood 
you  to  call  me,  being  a  lost  child*     I  was  both  knmmiite. 
an  adulterer  and  a  fornicator,  and  God,  by  your  good 
ikistTUction,  brought  me  to  the  forsaking  of  the  same." 
'    They  parted,  the  tears  on  both  their  faces.     Other 
jBriends  were  admitted  afterwards.     The  queen's  orders 
wei^  little  thought  of,  for  Hooper  had  won  the  hearts 
of  the  guard  on  his  way  from  London.     In  the  evening 
the   mayor   and   aldermen  came,  with    tbe-Thedttani 

' .  coino  to  tek§ 

'i^herr£&,  to  shake  hands  with  him.     "  It  was  imw. 
a  sign  of  their  good  will,"  he  said,  "  and  a  proof  that 
*^ey  Had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  which  he  used  to 
teach  them."     He  begged  the  sheriffs  that  there  might 
■  be  "a  quick  fire,  to  make  an  end  shortly ; "  and  for 
himself  he  would  be  as  obedient  as  they  could  wish. 
If  you  think  I  do  ainisd  in  anything,"  he   said 
hold  up  your  fingers,  and  I  have  done;  for  I  am  no' 
come  hither  as  one  enforcied  or  compelled  to  die;  1 
t  have  had  my  life,  as  »  well  known,  with  worldlj 


gun,  if  I  would  bavQ  ^ocoppl^  jnj  doctrine  &l5(^fiqod 
and  heresy." 

In  the  evening*  at  his  awn  request,  h^  y^  ^^.  ylone* 
He  slept  undisturbec)  the  e^rly  part  of  th^  night 
Frczn  the  time  that  he  woke  till  the  gma^  enteipg^*  ^ 
was  on  his  knees. 

Tbo  aborning  w^s  windy  ^4  w^t  The  sc»an|e  of  the 
ji^ecution  wa?  an  open  spruce  ojppoKfite  the  po^eg^  pf^ 
%  large  elm  tree,  where  Hooper  h^  b^n  acoi^tojpi^^ 
-if^  preach.  Several  thojOjsand  pe9ple  Wjsrj^  col^t^^ 
to  9M  him  ^v^V ;  dome  had  cUniJb^d  ^e  t^j^,  si^ 
meri^  seated  in  the  stpr^i  and  fu^i  a^9i3^  fi^e.  le^fyfi 
brancbos.  A  QWipai^y  of  priei^  if  ^r^  in  g,  room  fffpf 
iibe  college  gates,  lo<^ng  p^yt  ,with  pjty  or  sati^^tion, 
as  God  or  ;the  devil  w^  in  itjiieir  j^avjtg.  . 

.**  AlasT-  said  HoopeiT,  yyh^n  b^,  :wfw  hrougj^  q^ 
AKHMTif  *^  why  be  all  tl;i.^8^  people  assemblje^  he^9,  and 
■tek^  *  fi^peech  is  prohibited  m^  ?  "  ffe  had  s^e^d 
in  prison  from  sciati(:a,  9^d  wa^  l^sme,  but  he  l^p^ 
cheerfully  along  with  a  sti<^k,  and  &i)P(iile4  when  he  saw 
the  stake.  At  the  foot  of  it  be  Iqielt ;  and  ft^  ^^  began 
to  pray,  a  box  was  brought,  and  placed  on  fi;9tool  t^* 
^e  his  eyes,  which  he  w^s  ,told  co^itain^d  his  l^dpli 
if  he  would  recant. 

"  Away  with  it !  "  Hooper  only  cri^^ ;  **  awaj.^i^ 
itl'* 

f^Despatoh  him,  th«n,''  Lord  Ch^4os  said,  .^Vsecjui^ 
.ihere  is  no  remedy." 

He  was  undressed  to  bis  shirt,  in  tb^  cpld;  a.powd 
of  gunpiowder  wa3  tied  betia^^n  bis  l^gs,  an^  93  mfich 
jnore  .under  either  arm ;  b^  was  ffMt^n^^  ^i^  *P  ^^^ 
'lioop;totbe.si^ke,.and  be  assisted  w^t^  hj^  o^y^n  hands 
to  arrange  the  faggots  rpund  him- 

»3!he  Are  was  tben  broiigbt,  bfft  ^  ^nrood  wits  gf^f^  i 
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Ae  ^by  straw  only  kindled,  and  burning  for  a  few 
ments  was  blo¥n[i  away  by  the  wind.  A  vio-  ,1,^ 
lent  flame  paralysed  the  nerves  at  once,  a  slow  ^^^ 
one  was  torture.  More  faggots  were  thrown  ^'"^ 
in,  and  again  lighted,  and  this  time  the  martyr's  iace 
singed  and  scorched ;  bnt  again  the  flames  sank,  and 
the  hot  damp  sticks  smooldered  roond  his  legs.  He 
wiped  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  cried,  ^  For  Grod's 
lore,  good  people,  let  me  have  more  fire  I "  A  third 
ntpply  of  dry  fiiel  was  laid  about  him,  and  this  time  the 
powder  exploded,  but  it  had  been  ill-placed,  or  was  not 
ehoo^.  ^  Lord  Jesu,  have  mercy  on  me ! "  he  ex- 
daimed ;  ^  Lord  Jesu,  receive  my  spirit  I ''  These  were 
Kb  last  articulate  words;  but  his  lips  were 
long  seen  to  move,  and  he  continued  to  beat  » 
his  breast  with  his  hands.  It  was  not  till  ho^«  *§. 
after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  torment  that  he  at  hul 
tfri^ired. 

-  The  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Rowland  Tayl<Nr 
"was  burnt  on  Aldham  Common,  in  Sufiblk.  Laurence 
Sandars  had  been  destroyed  the  day  before  at  Taylor 
"Coventry,  kissing  the  stake,  and  crying  "  Wei-  imnit 
come  the  cross  of  Christ !  welcome  everlasting  life !  ** 
The  first-fruits  of  the  Whitehall  pageant  were  gath- 
ered. By  the  side  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  hysterical 
dreamer  who  presided  in  that  vain  melodrama,  let  me 
place  a  few  words  addressed  by  the  murdered  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  to  his  friends,  a  week  before  his  sentence. 

**  The  grace  of  Grod  be  with  you,  amen.     I  did  write 
unto  you  of  late,  and  told  you  what  extremity  Hooped 
the  parliament  had  concluded  upon  concern-  SSSrtohb 
ing  religion,  suppressing  the  truth,  and  set-  **"''^ 
ting  forth  the  untruth  ;  intending  to  cause  all  men,  by 
tttremity,  to  forswear  themselves ;  and  to  take  again 
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fiM  the  head  of  the.Gharch  him  that  is  I)^itb|er  h^i^l  x^ 
ip^mber  of  it,  but  a  very  enemy,  as.  the.  'vjrord.  of  Qp4 
apd  all  ancient  writers  do  record*  And  foi;  lac)^.  of  hiw 
and  authority  they  \i^ilL  use  fprpe  a^d  eztiremity,  wh^cl^ 
have  been  the  argun^^nts  tp,  defend  thf^  i^PPQ,  ^^ 
Ifopeiry  since  their  authority  ^t  heggqi  in  iJie  ^0^14? 
Bot  now  is  the.  time  of  triajj,  V>  ^^  wh^ither  Wfi  ^^ 
more.GbKl  or  man.  It  wa^  an^etf^.tbing.tphold.i^^ 
Christ  whilst  the  prinx^e  an.4  the  wipirld  hel4  ^V?tb,  hlo^S 
fant  now  tli^  WPrid  hat^th  l^n^,  itia  Ijh^  trq|&  V:ia^,\i[bo 
be.his. 

^^  Wherefore^  in  the^  iwn^  SiPd  in  1|he  vjrtue,  st]:^);)\gtbf 
and  power  of  his  Ho^  Spirit,  prepare,  joursejiye^  io 
fmy.  case  to  adversity  an4  con^^ngy.  Let  i^  ijiot  1:109 
away  when  it  is. most  time  to  .fight.  Beipeipi]l^];»  liiQQf 
shaU  be  cmwnod  but  such.  a?.  $ght  man^Uy. ;  9;ad  hf 
that  i^ndureth  to  the  end  $hall  h^  saved,  ^e  must  nqw 
turn  your  cogitations  from  the  perils  you  see,  ai\d  n^i^lF 
thQ  felicity  that  foUpweth  the  pi^rii  —  either,  victcwy  in 
this  world  of  ypur  enejmi^i  or  elsf^  9,  surrender  of  this 
life  to  inherit  the  everlasting  kii\gdom.  Beware  of 
beholding,  toa  muqh  the  ft^ficity  or  misery  0^  this  w.orjd ; 
for  the  consideration  and  too  ^mest  love  o^,  fei^r.  of 
either  of  them  draweth  from  Qod.  Wh^rje^^f^  think 
with  yourselves  as  toucj^ing  the  felicity  of  thet  worid,  it 
is  good ;  but  no^e  otherwise  thaa  it  standeth  ynfit\  ^9 
favour  of  God  ;  it  is  to  be  kept,  but  y^.t  so  ^  fprth  as 
by  keeping  it  we  Ipse  Qot  Qod.  It  is  good  abiding  i^id 
tamping  still  ampog  our  fi[ipnds  h^re,  but  yet  fo  that 
we  tarry  not  therewithal  m  Gpd'^  displeasure,  ^d  he^f^ 
after  dwell  with  the  devils  x^  fire  everls^tiqg.  Thc^^ 
is  nothing  under  Crod  but  maj  be  ^ept,  sp  th^t  Q9^ 
being  above,  aU  thiu^  >ye  bi^ve,  b^  ^ot  Ic^t.    Of  f^d- 

nw^ty  judge  thd  sam^.    Imprisppmeat  h  pw^fi^  ^ 


jpAiEbcirty  uposk  evil  ooniBtMMiS:  is  mate  paiiifiiL  His 
|fisoBS  stink ;  but  yet  not  so  moch  as  sweet  houses, 
iijiere  the  fear  and  true,  honour  of  Grod  hick.  I  most 
l|^  alone  and  solitary ;  it  is  better  so  to  be,  and  have 
Qod  with  me,  than  to  be  in  company  with  the  wicked. 
i4fm  of  good^  is  great,  but  loss  of  Grod*a  grace  and  fa- 
TOV  i^  greater.  I  am  a  poor  simfde  creature,  aod 
Wipot  tell  how  to  answer  before  such  a  great  sort  of 
WJbiftj  leivmod^  and  wisa  men.  It  is  better  to  make 
mifiW^T  befoie  the.  pomp  and  pride  of  wicked  men  than 
%^  stftnd  n^ed,  in  the  sight  of  all  heaven  and  earth, 
bd|>re  tb^  just  Grod  at  th(»  litter  day.  I  shall  die  bgr 
the  hundi  of  the  cruel  meor;  but  he  is  blessed  that  kwetE 
ilnB  Vfe  fpll  oi  miseries,  and  fiudeth  the  Ufe  of  eternal 
jiajB.,  It  is  pain  and  grief  to  depart  from  goods,  and 
frieodSk ;  b|^  yet.  not.  so  much  as  to.  depart  from  gno^ 
•nd  heaven  itself.  Wherefore  there  is  neither  felici^ 
np^  %diifer$ity  of  this  world  that  can  appear  to  be  greats 
tf  Ube  TpFei^ed  with  the  joys  or  paios  in  the  lyorld  to 
come."  ^ 

Of  five  who  had  been  sentenced,  four  were  thus 
despatched.  Bradford,  the  fifth,  was  respited,  in  the 
hope  that  the  example  misht  tell  upon  him.  Six  more 
J^  waiting  their  condemnation  in  Bomier's  ...r^^ 
prisons.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  were  SdJ.^*^ 
tQ  sQbmit  or  die.  So  said  Gra^diner,  in  the  name  of 
the  English  priesthood,  with  the  passion  of  a  fierce 
revenge.  So  said  the  legate  and  the  queen,  in  the 
delirious  belief  that  they  were  chosen  instruments  of 
Providence. 

So,  boweyer,  did  not  s^y  the  English  ]f^y  statesmen. 
The  first  and  unexpected  efibct  was  to  produce  a  dif« 
imm^  of  qpinm  h  tfe^  coi^  its^Jfi    Philip,  tfi,  whpf^ 

1  Hoo^pnrtolUtlriiQdti  Fmm,  VoL  YI. 
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Reiiard  had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  more  modermte 
the  country  measures,  found  it  necessary  to  clear  himself 
l!li?Phiii{/,  ^f  responsibility :  and  the  day  after  Hooper 
JSSSSSr!^'  suffered,  Alphonso  a  Castro,  the  king^s  chap* 
^Slt!^^^  lain,  preached  a  sermon  in  the  royal  presence, 
■McotioDB.  jj^  which  he  denounced  the  executiony  and 
inveighed  against  the  tyranny  of  ^  the  bishops.  The 
Lords  of  the  Council  ^^  talked  strangely ; "  arid  so  deep 
was  the  indignation,  that  the  Flemish  ambassador  again 
expected  Gardiner's  destructioup  Paget  refused  to  act 
with  him  in  the  council  any  more,  and  Philip  himself 
He  proposeB    talked  morc  and  more  of  going  abroad.     Be* 

to  leave  the  i      /■  i  t*  i  •  * 

eouatrj^add  nard,  from  the  tone'  of  his  correspondence, 
thftthemaj  believed  evidently  at  this  moment  that  the 
behind.  game  of  the  Church  was  played  oilt  and  lost 
He  wrote  to  the  Emperor  to  entreat  that  when  tha 
king  went  he  might  not  himself  be  left  behind :  he 
Was  held  responsible  by  the  people  for  the  queen's  mis- 
doings ;  and  a  party  of  the  young  nobility  had  sworn 
to  kill  him.^ 

1  ^  L*^vesqae  de  Londres  avec  les  autres  ^resqaes  asBembl^ez  ed  ee  Uea 
pour  Tex^ation  da  statut  concla  en  derni^ .  Parlement  sur  1q  faict  d^  la 
religion,  a  fait  brusler  trois  h^r^tiques;  Tung  en  be  lieu  ei  les  dieiix  autret 
•n  pays;  et  sont  apr^s  pour  continuer  oontre  les  obstindz;  dont  les  u'bblet 
et  le  peuple  h^r^tique  murmureet  b'alt^e;  selon  fjue  Day  faict  entendvt' 
an  toy  par  nng  billet  par  escript  duquel  la  copie  va  avec  les  pr^sentes;  et  A 
la  noblesse  tousjours  d^sir^  d*avoif  occasion  d'attifer  le  peuple  et  le  fairs 
joindre  a  r^volte  avec  elle;  et  pr^voys  si  t)ieu  n'y  rem^die,  ou.  qde  taila 
pr^cipCatioq  ne  se  mod^re,  les  cboses  prendront  dangereux  succds,  et  si^p- 
nafhment  les  partiaulx,  centre  le  chancelier  ne  perdront  ceste  commodity 
de  vengeancie.' ....  Les  dictes  conseilliers  se  retirent  de  n^oces.  Fag«i 
se  voyant  en  la  male  grace  de  la  royne,  et  de  la  pluspart  du  conseil,  sa 
trouve  souvent  an  quartier  dudict  Sieur  roy  .  .  le  peuple  parle  centre  la 

royne  estrntigement Gommej*entendz  que  Ton  parle  ix>urme  fairs 

denjieurer,  et  s^joumer  par  defk  apr^  le  depart  du  roy,  je  p'ay  pen  d^Uif 
ler  de  supplier  tr^s  hnmbl^ment  Tostre  majesty  rae  excuser.  .  je  suys  cier* 
ttihron  me  tuleroit  incontinant  apr^s  ledict  piiHeinenlt^'*  &c— Bebardlt 
Charles  v.:  (^ranoeife  Pti^pert,  YoL  IT.  pp.  400-40i. 
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Among  the  people  the  constancj  of  the  martjTB  had 
caOed  oat  a  burst  of  admiration.     It  was  m-  Tb»b«n. 
moored  that  bystanders  had  endeavoured  to  JS^^'hm 
throw  themselves  into  the  fire  to  die  at  their  ^)^^Sa^ 
nde.^      A  prisoner,  on   examination   before  '^*'**' 
Bonner,  was  asked  if  he  thought  he  could  bear  the 
flame.     You  may  try  me,  if  you  will,  he  said.      A 
candle  was  brought,  and  he   held  his   hand,  without 
flinching,  in  the  blaze.^     With  such  a  humour  abroad, 
it  seemed  to  Renard  that  the  Lords  had  only  to  give  the 
a^nal  and  the  queen  and  the  bishops  would  be  ovei^ 
whelmed. 

He  expected  the  movement  in  the  spring.     It  is  sin- 
gular that    precisely  as  in    the    preceding  sonrda- 
winter,  the  deliberate  intentions  of  moderate  Cl^^j^ 
and  competent  persons  were  anticipated  and  "•*•*«*»• 
defeated  by  a  partial  and  premature  conspiracy.     At 
the  end  of  February  a  confederate  revealed  a  An  m-con* 
prmect  for  an   msurrection,  partly  religious  isdiaeoverad, 
and   partly  afrranan.      Jrlacards  were  to  be  court  is 
issued  simultaneously   in   all    parts    of   the  «ned. 
country,  declaring  that  the  queen's  pregnancy  was  a 
delusion,   and  that  she  intended  to  pass  upon    the 
nation  a  su^qposititious  child;  the  people  were,  there- 
fore, invited  to  rise  in  arms,  drive  out  the  Spaniards, 
leyolutionize  i^ligion,  tear  down  the  enclosures  of  the 

1  **  Et  a  Ton  diet  que  plasieura  .  .  .  se  sont  voulu  voluntairement  mettrt 
■or  le  bClche  a  cost^  de  ceulx  que  Ton  brusloit.*'  —  Renard  to  Charles  T.t 
OtmweUe  Paptn,  Vol.  lY.  p.  404.  « 

s  *' Un  bourgeoia  estant  interrogn^  par  ledict  ^vesque  de  Londies  se 
souflfriroit  blen  le  feug,  respondist  quMl  en  fist  I'exp^rience :  et  aiant  fait 
tpporter  one  chandelle  allam^,  fl  meit  la  main  dessus  sans  la  retirer  ny  m 
mouvoir.**  —  Sani^to  Same:  Ibid%  YqI.  ly*  p.  404.  The  man's  nanM.wta 
Fomkins.  Foxe,  who  tells  the  story  as  an  illustration  of  Bonner's  bmtal- 
<ty,  says  tliat.the  Biihop  himself  lidd  the  hand.  But  Re»«id*Ais  pfob«b^ 
Um  tmei  version. 
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emmnoiis,  and  ;^r6claitti  Conrten«y  king  'tuiSer  liw  title 
of  Edward  YII:^  In  snen  a  sisheme  the  I^tls  atid 
country  gentlemen  could  bear  too  part.  Tliey  CooH 
not  risk  a  repetition  of  the  popular  rebellions  of  the  late 
reign,  and  theyresolved  to  waitthe  issue  <yf  the  queen^ 
pregnancy,  while  they  watched  over  thb  safety  of  Eliin- 
XQotbeehis  beth.  The  project  of  the  <30ilrt  was  now-tb 
«MdS****  send  her  to  Flanders,  where  ^he  was  iJo^^ 
^iecfe?i»y  main  under  chai^  of  the  Emperor ;  iiP^poe* 
^mSw'  fsible,  she  was  'to  be  persuaded  to  go  thitbd^ 
■^  of  h^r  own^cord;  if  she  could  not  be  pap^ 

suaded,  she  would  be  otherwise  removed.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  her  constant  guardian,  reqttested'pertnis- 
sion  to  see  and  speak  with  her,  «ind  lelimher  own'f^el- 
ings.  He  was  refused ;  but  he  wetot  to  her  notwivb- 
standihg,  and  had  a  Idng  private  iftteYView  ^with  -  bev-; 
and  the  court  could  only  talk  bitterly  #f  his'tiW^mi 
among  themselves,  niake  propositions  to  tend  him  ^  to 
the  Tower  which  they  durst  not  execute^  and  devilo 
some  other  method  of  dealing' with  their  difBculty.* 

Meantime,  Philip,  who  had  pined  for  freedom  aftifii 
Phflip  growi  six  weeks'  estperience  of  his  bride.  Was  be- 

Impatient,  ,  ,  ,        .         .    .  . 

iwfReMrt  c6mmg  unmatiageabiy  uBpatiettt.  A  prtpcfi 
ittni,  o(  advice  arid  ^3chdrtation   survives,  ^ISA 

was  addressed  on  this  dccasid^  by  tbe'ambas^dor^to 
his  master,  with  reflections  to  the  condition  tf^feiyg- 
land,  and  on  the  conduct  which  the  king  should 
pursue. 

"  Your  Majesty  must  remember,"  said  Senard, 
"  the  purpose  for  which  you  came  to  England.  The 
French  had  secured  the  Queen  of  Scotland  for  the 
Dauphin.     They  had  afterwards  made  an  alliance  wi^ 

1  Be^kird  to  Oharles  y.s  OtditMa4'P€i^€tiiy>cAitV\pifSn 
*  Same  to  Same:  Ibid.  pp.  404,  405. 
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flielatiB'Hug,  and  spiired  lio  pains  to  secure  the  snj^ 
port  of  England.  To  counteract  their  schemes,  and 
to  obtain  a  coanteradvantage  in  the  war,  the  Emperor, 
on  the  accession  of  the  queen,  resolved  that  your 
Highness  should  marry  her.  Tour  Highness,  it  h 
true,  might  wish  that  she  was  more  agreeable  ;^  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  is  infinitely  virtuous,  and,  things 
b^g  as  they  are,  your  Highness,  like  a  mag-  Andiets 
nilnimotis  prince,  must  remember  her  con-  thedatiMH 
dition,  and  exert  yourself,  so  far  as  you  con-  Uflwife. 
v^Sently  inay,  to  assist  her  in  the  management  of  the 
fangdokb. 

**  Tdur  Highness  must  consider  that  your  departue 
will  be  misrepresented,  your  enemies  will  speak  of  it 
iis/a  flight  rather  than  as  a  i^ecessary  absence.  The 
FT^rich  will  be  busy  with  their  intrigues,  aiid  tHe 
que^n  will  not  be  pleased  to  lose  you.  The  adminis- 
tration is  in  confusion,  the  divisions  in  the '  council  are 
ai^re  violent '  than  ever.  Heligion  is  unsettled  ;  the 
heretics  take  advantage  of  thefse  late  barbarous  pun- 
ishibetits  to  say,  that  they' are  to  be  cdri verted  bjr  fire, 
because  their  enemies '  are  unable  to  convince  them  by 
reason  or  example.  The  orthodox  clergy'  are  still  xin- 
i^formefd,  and  their' scandalous  conduct  abcords  ill  with 
ffie  offices  to  which  tlicy  are  iialledi^ 

'•*  Further,  your  Highness  will  do  well  to  weigh  the 
uncertainty  of   the   succession.     Should  the  Thes«oo«»- 
queen's    pregnancy  prove    a    mistake,   the  £S5'iS.^ 
heretics  will  place  their  hopes  in  Elizabeth :,  JJJjJ* 
and  here  you  are  in  a  difficulty  whatever  be  *"«*»»*» 

1  **  £t  combien  Ton  poavpit  reqn^rir  plus  de  civility  en  la  Keyne.*'  — 
Bqiard  to  PbUlp:  ChymvelU  Papers,  Vol.  IV.  p.  394. 
^3  ^[LeB  gens  d^^gliM ne  soot rdfoim^es,  il  y a piusiean  abaz  qui  donneot 
twiM^ale.  et  ipa^lrsi^  impraanoo,  at  fb^  ne  reipondent  aiix  oflleei  ittiqtii 
iiioiit  appellez.*'  -  Same  to  Same:  Ibid.  p.  885. 
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done  ;  for  if  Elizabeth  be  set  aside,  the  crown  will, go 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  if  she  succeed,  she  will  re- 
store heresy,  and  naturally  attach  herself  to  France. 
Some  step  must  be  taken  about  this  before  you  leave 
the  country ;  and  you  must  satisfy  the  queen  that  you 
will  assist  her  in  her  general  diiRculties,  as  a  good  lord 
and  husband  ought  to  do."  ^ 

"  The  council  must  be  reformed,  if  possible^  and 
the  number  diminished ;  those  who  remain  must  be 
invited  to  renew  their  oaths  to  your  Majesty.  Regard 
must  be  had  to  the  navy,  and  especially  to  the  admiral 
The  peneeu-  Lord  WilHam  Howard  ;  and  above  all  there 
pSiS  wi*  ^ust  be  no  morq  of  this  barbarous  predpi- 
*•  ^  tancy  in  putting  heretics  to  death.     The  peo- 

ple must  be  won  from  their  errors  by  gentleness  and 
by  better  instruction.  Except  in  cases  of  especial 
scandal,  the  bishops  must  not  be  permitted  to  irritate 
them  by  cruelty,  and  the  legate  must  see  that  a  better 
example  is  set  by  the  clergy  themselves.^  The  debts 
of  the  crown  must  be  attended  to ;  and  your  Majesty 
should  endeavour  to  do  something  which  will  give  you 
popularity  with  the  masses.  Before  all  things,  attend 
to  the  succession, 

V  You  cannot  set  aside  the  dispositions  of  King 
And  since  Henry  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  without  danger 
SSnot 'i  ^f  rebellion.  To  recognise  her  as  heir  pre- 
gotridof,      sumptive  without  providing  her  with  a  bus- 

1  "  Donner  ce  contentement  a  la  royne  d'avoir  intention  de  assearer  et 
establir  ses  affaires  et  la  secourir  comme  bon  Seigneur  et  mari." 

s  **  Que  ^8  choses  de  la  religion  Ton  ne  use  de  precipitation  par  pnnitioTi 
cruelle,  ains  avec  la  moderation,  et  tnansu^tude  requise,  et  dont  T^gliae  a 
tousjours  us^;  retirant  le  peiiple  de  Perreur  par  doctrine  et  predication,  et 
que  si  ce  n*est  un  acte  scandaleux  Ton  ne  passe  oultre  en  chastoy  qa« 
puisse  alterer  le  peuple  et  le  desgouter,  que  la  reforniation  reqaise  pour  U 
bon  examplei  soit  introdoicte  sur  les  gens  de  r^glise  comme  k  I^gat  ad> 
Tiaeim  ponrle  mienlx."  — Benard  to  Philip:  Qnmoettt  Papers^  YoL  IV.  f 


band,  who  can  ccmtrol  her,  will  be  perilouB  to  the 
queen.  The  mean  coarse  between  the  ex-  uthvw 
tremes  will  be,  therefore,  for  yonr  Highness  3?p»fa2oi 
to  bring  about  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  ^^^' 
of  Savoy.  It  will  please  the  English,  provided  that 
her  rights  of  inheritance  are  not  interfered  with  ;  and 
although  they  will  not  go  to  war  fer  our  quarrel,  they 
will  not  in  that  case  be  unwilling  to  assist  in  expelling 
the  French  from  Piedmont. 

.**  if  ypQjT  M&jesty  approve,  the  thing  99^  be  djne 
without  delay.  At  all  events,  before  yon  leave  the 
cpjui^sy,  you  §bpald  see  the  Princess  yourself;  give 
qfgr  ypiir  ^vice  to  be  fiUthful  to  her  sister,  and,  a| 
yppr  part,  promise  that  jofi  will  be  her  friend*  apd  f)ff 
fit  b^r  jrlixefe  you  p^n  &14  <^portiini^.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THE  MARTYBS. 

Thb  protests  of  Renard  against  the  persecution 
orived  no  attention. 

The  inquisition  established  hj  the  legate  was  not  to 
commence  till  Easter;  but  the  prisons  were  already 
abundantly  supplied  with  persons  who  had  been  ar- 
rested on  various  pretexts,  and  the  material  was  readj 
in  hand  to  occupy  the  interval.  The  four  persons  who 
had  first  suffered  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation ;  but  the  bishops  were  for 
the  most  part  prudent  in  their  selection  of  victims,  and 
chose  them  principally  from  among  the  poor  and  un- 
friended. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  a  weaver  named  Tomkins 
Theperseca-  (the  man  who  had  held  his  hand  in  the  can- 
tinues.  die),  Pigot,  a  butcher.  Knight,  a  barber, 
Hunter,  an  apprentice  boy  of  19,  Lawrence,  a  priest, 
and  Hawkes,  a  gentleman,  were  brought  before  Bon- 
ner in  the  Consistory  at  St.  Paul's,  where  they  were 
charged  with  denying  transubstantiation,  and  were 
condemned  to  die.  The  indicmation  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  first  executions  caused  a  delay  in  carry- 
ing the  sentence  into  effect ;  but  as  the  menace  of  in- 
surrection died  away  the  wolves  came  back  to  their 
Biareh.         prey.      On   the   9th   of  March,   two   more 

ins  an    were  condemned  also,  Thomas  Causton  and 
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Thomas  Higbed,  men  of  some  smaD  property  ^ 
in  Essex.  To  disperse  the  efiect,  these  eight 
were  scattered  about  the  diocese.  Tomkins  died  at 
Smithfield  on  the  16th  of  March ;  Canston  and  Hig- 
bed,  Pigot  and  Knight,  in  different  parts  of  Essex ; 
Hawkes  suffered  later;  Lawrence  was  burnt  at  Col- 
chester. The  legs  of  the  latter  had  been  crushed  bj 
irons  in  one  of  Bonner^s  prisons ;  he  was  unable  to 
stand,  and  was  placed  at  the  stake  in  a  chair.  **  At 
bis  burning,  he  sitting  in  the  fire,  the  young  chOdren 
came  about  and  cried,  as  well  as  young  children  could 
speak.  Lord,  strengthen  thy  servant,  and  keep  thy 
promise  —  Lord,  strengthen  thy  servant,  and  keep  thy 
promise."^ 

Hunter's  case   deserves   more   particular  mention. 
The  London  apprentices  had  been  aflected  ttorycr 
deeply  by  the  Reforming  preachers.     It  was  Hwir,  • 
to  them  that  the  servant  of  Anne  Askew  pnotte. 
**  made  her  moan,"  and  gathered  subscriptions  for  hei 
mistress.     William  Hunter,  who  was  one  of  them,  had 
been  ordered  to  attend  mass  by  a  priest  when  it  was 
reestablished  ;  he  had  refused,  and  his  master,  fearing 
that  he  might  be  brought  into  trouble,  had  sent  him 
home  to  his  family  at  Brentwood,  in  Essex.^    Another 
priest,  going  one  day  into  Brentwood  Church,  found 
Hunter  reading  the  Bible  there. 

Could  he  expound  Scripture,  that  he  read  it  thus  to 
himself?  the  priest  asked.     He  was  reading  Hantw, 
for  his  comfort.  Hunter  replied ;  he  did  not  aibie,  n 
take  on   himself   to  expound.     The    Bible  prieet. 

1  Foxe,  VoL  VL 

s  The  stoiy  of  Huntef  was  left  in  writing  by  his  brother,  and  was  pnnted 
by  Foxe.  I  have  already  said  that  whenever  Foxe  prints  documents,  is* 
■tead  of  relating  hearsays,  I  haye  found  hin,  uniformly  trostworthyi  ■• 
te,  ttat  is  to  say,  as  there  an  means  of  testing  blm. 


• « 
tao^t  him  howtQ  UvB^aiui  how  to  distiogoii^  hf^tircMP 

right  and  wrong. 

It  was  never  merry  world,  the  priest  said,  &ince  the 
Bible  c^ime  forth  in  English.  He  saw  what  Hunter 
was  "^  he  was  one  of  those  who  didiked  the  queen's 
laws,  and  he  and  other  heretics  would  faroil  for  it  be&re 
iJI  was  over. 

The  boy's  friends  thought  it  prudent  that  he  shopU 
tif  to  s<»ae  place  where  be  was  no((  known ;  buf^  fs 
§Qfm  as  be  was  gone,  a  Catholic  magisti^  in  thf 
laeighbourhood  required  bis  father  to  produce  him,  99 
l^ril  of  being  arrested  in  ins  place ;  and,  ffter  a  sdarq^ 
(^  of  affection,  in  whidi  the  &ther  offered  to  4)^dl4 
his  son  at  his  own  hazard,  young  Hunter  returned  w4 
surrendered. 

The  ms^trates  sent  liim  to  the  Bishop  of  lion^iif , 
Ht isiwwt^  who  kept  him  in  prison  three  quarters  X)f# 
to  i4ia4oD.  year.  When  the  persecutioja  conuneuced,  h? 
was  called  up  for  examination* 

Boimer,  though  a  bigot  and  a  ruffian,  bad,  at  tiiu^ 
a  coarse  good-^nature  in  him,  and  oflten,  in  momients  of 
jwinereo-  pity,  thrust  an  easy  recantation  upp»  Sk  hesi- 
Mnnaoe  tating  prisoner*  He  tried  with  emphatic 
smmuu  anjciety  to  save  this  young  apprentice,  "  Jf 
thou  wilt  recant,"  he  ?aid  to  him,  "  I  iwrill  make  thee  f 
freeman  in  the  city,  and  give  thee  forty  po^nd?  k^ 
money  to  set  up  thy  occupation  withal ;  or  I  will  make 
thee  steward  of  mine  house,  and  set  thee  in  office^  fof 
I  l&e  Hiee  well," 

Hunter  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  ;  but  it  could 
not  be,  he  said ;  he  must  stand  to  the  truth :  he  could 
not  lie,  or  pretend  to  believe  what  he  did  not  heliere. 
Bonner  said,  and  probably  with  sincere  conviction,  that 
if  he  persisted  he  WQS^i  be  damned  forever,    ffmt^ 
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sttd,  that  Grod' judged  more  rigfateonslj,  an  J  ji 
those  whom  man  nnjustlj  condemned. 

He  was   therefore   to  die   with  the  rest;    and  on 
Satnrdaj,  the  23d  of  March,  he  was  sent  to  ne„AiM. 
suffer  at  his  native  village.     Monday  being  {|^,£^n!» 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  the  execution  JSl't^ 
was  postponed  till  Tuesday.     The  interven-  j^J^^ 
ing  time  he  was  allowed  to  spend  with  his  •""*• 
friends  *^  in  the  parlour  of  the  Swan  Inn.^'     His  &ther 
prayed  that  he  might  continue  to  the  end  in  the  way 
that  he  had  begun.     His  mother  said,  she  was  happy 
Id  bear  a  child  who  could  find  in  his  heart  to  lose  his 
life  for  Christ's  sake.     "  Mother,"  he  answered,  **  fiwr 
lny  little  pain  which  I  shall  suffer,  which  is  but  a  short 
braid,  Christ  hath  promised  me  a  crown  of  joy.     May 
you  not  be  glad  of  that,  mother  ?  " 

Amidst  such  words  the  days  passed.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing the  sheriffs  son  came  and  embraced  him,  ^*  bade 
him  not  be  afraid,'*  and  *^  could  speak  no  more  for 
1«reeping."  When  the  sheriff  came  himself  for  him, 
he  took  his  brother's  arm  and  walked  calmly  HeisiakMi 
to  the  place  of  execution,  ^*  at  the  town's  end,  of  ezaeation 
where  the  butts  stood." 

His  father  was  at  the  roadside  as  he  passed.  **  (Jod 
be  with  thee,  son  William  1 "  the  old  man  said.  **  Grod 
be  with  thee,  good  father,**  the  son  answered,  •*  and  be 
of  good  comfort  1 " 

When  he  was  come  to  the  stake,  he  took  one  of  the 
feggots,  knelt  upon  it,  and  prayed  for  a  few  moments. 
The  sheriff  read  the  pardon  with  the  conditions.  "  I 
shall  not  recant,"  he  said,  and  walked  to  the  post,  to 
which  he  was  chained. 

**  Pray  for  me,  good  people,  while  you  see  me  idife/' 
he  Aid  to  the  crowd. 
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**  Pray  for  thee  1 "  said  the  magistrate  who  had  com* 
mitted  him,  '^  I  will  no  more  praj  for  thee  than  I  will 
pray  for  a  dog." 

"  Son  of  God,"  Hunter  exclaimed, "  shine  on  me  1 " 
Hepnpat    The  Sim  hroke  out  from  behind  a  cloud  and 

the  stake. 

A  priest  in-     blazcd  in  dory  on  his  face. 

fnlts  him,  m        /»  /» 

uid  he  diee.        The  faggots  Were  set  on  fire. 

"  Look,"  shrieked  a  priest,  "  how  thou  bumest  here, 
so  shalt  thou  burn  in  hell  I  " 

The  martyr  had  a  Prayer-book  in  his  hands,  which 
he  cast  through  the  flames  to  his  brother. 

**  William,"  said-  the  brother,  **  think  on  the  holy 
passion  of  Christ,  and  be'  not  afraid  of  death." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  were  his  last  words.  "  Lord, 
Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit  I  " 

Ten  days  later  another  victim  was  sacrificed  at  Car- 
marthen, whose  fate  was  peculiarly  unprovoked  and 
cruel. 

Robert  Ferfars,  who  tweilty-seven  years  before  car- 
jiJwTof  ried  a  faggot  with  Anthony  Dalaber  in  High. 
bSS*"*  f  street  at  Oxford,  had  been  appointed  by  Som- 
St.  Darid's.  ersct  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  was  a  man 
of  large  humanity,  justice,  and  uprightness  —  neither 
conspicuous  as  a  theologian  nor  prominent  as  a  preach- 
er, but  remarkable  chiefly  for  good  sense  and  a  kindly 
imaginative  tenderness.  He  had  found  his  diocese  in- 
fected with  the  general  disorders  of  the  times.  The 
Perrars  Chapter  werc  indulging  themselves  to  the 
diM^M  *^  utmost  in  questionable  pleasures  ;  the  Church 
Stemptta  patronage  was  made  the  prey  of  a  nest  of 
.eformation.  Cathedral  lawyers ;  and,  in  an  q\\\  hour  for 
himself,  the  bishop  endeavoured  to  make  crooked  things 
straight. 

After  three  years  of  struggle,  his  uzuruly  canons 
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were  unable  to  endure  him  longer,  and  forjrarded 
to  the  Doke  of  Northomberland  an  elabo-  tim 
mte  aeries  of  complaints  against  him.  He  tm** 
was  charged  with  neglecting  his  books  and  of  •«» 
his  preaching,  and  spending  his  time  in  um; 
sorveying  the.  lands  of  the  see,  and  opening  mines. 
He  kept  no  manner  of  hospitaUty,  it  was  said,  but 
dined  at  the  same  table  with  his  servants  ;  and  his  talk 
was^  ^  not  of  godliness/'  but  of  worldly  matters,  as 
baking,  brewing,  enclosing,  ploughing,  mining,  mill- 
stones, discharging  of  tenants,  and  such  like." 

**  To  declare  his  folly  in  riding  (these  are  the  literal 
words  of  the  accusation),  he  useth  a  bridle  with  white 
studs  and  snaffle,  white  Scottish  stirrups,  white  spars ; 
a  Scottish  pad,  with  a  little  staff  of  three  quarters  [of 
a  yard]  long. 

**  He  said  he  would  go  to  parliament  on  foot ;  and  to 
his  firiends  that  dissuaded  him,  alleging  that  it  was  not 
meet  for  a  man  in  his  place,  he  answered,  I  care  not 
for  that ;  it  is  no  sin. 

**  EEaving  a  son,  he  went  before  the  midwife  to  the 
church,  presenting  the  child  to  the  priest ;  and  giving 
the  name  Samuel  with  a  solemn  interpretation  of  the 
name,^  appointed  two  god&thers  and  two  godmothers 
contrary  to  the  ordinance,  making  his  son  a  monstor 
and  himself  a  laughing-stock. 

^*  He   daily  useth  whistling  of  his  child,  and   saith 
that  he  understood  his  whistle  when  he  was  a»,  «» !»- 
but  three  years  old ;  and  being  advertised  of  JJtofo^'' 
his  friends  that  men  laughed  at  his  folly,  he  ^f^jjj* 
answered,   They   whistle    their   horses    and  **"**» 
dogs :  they  might  also  be  contented  that  I  whistle  my 

1  Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  that  Hannah  bare  a  son,  and  called  hit  name 
bI,  mjing,  Becanse  I  haye  asked  hun  of  the  Lord.    1  3amml  i.  90. 
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child  ;  and  so  whi^tleih  him  dailjr,  friendly  adiilbniti<xtt 
neglected. 

"  In  his  visitation,  among  other  his  surveys,  he  strir- 
veyed  Milford  Haven,  where  he  espied  a  seal-fish  tum- 
bling, and  he  crept  dbwn  to  the  rocks  by  the  watet*- 
sid^,  and  continued  there  whistling  by  the  space  of  ktt 
hour,  persuading  th^  bompdny  that  laughed  fast  sit  hhfi^ 
hh  made  the  fish  to  tinry  there. 

"  Speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  herrings,  he  laid  tt§ 
And  thmt  he  ^^^'^  *o  ^^^  covetousuess  of  fishfers,  #hb  iii 
SUftf^hen  t^^ei  of  plenty  tiook  so  many  that  they  de- 
jSjl^r*  stroyed  the  breeders. 

^  to  th«        "'speaking  of  the  altfefatibii  of  the  coSri^  he 
^*^**  wished  that  what  ihetal  sbeVer  it  #ti8  thiude 

of,  the  pfeiiny  should  be  iii  weight  wortli  iel  peniij^  of 
the  same  metal." 

feu'Ch  were  the  chstrges  slgainst  Feirars,  whittti^  hot- 
"inthstanding,  were  considered  serious  enough  to  re- 
quire dn  answer ;  and  the  bishop  consented  to  reply. 

He  dined  with  his  servants,  he  said,  because  the 
H^ooDde-  hall  of  the  pakce  was  in  ruins,  and  foi*  their 
S^umseif.  comfort  he  allowed  them  to  eat  in  his  own 
h)onl.  For  his  hospitality,  he  appealed  to  his  heigh- 
hoxxiH  j  and  for  his  conversation,  he  said  tb^t  he  suited 
it  to  his  hearers.  He  talked  o^  reli^ott  to  relig^ 
ious  men ;  to  men  of  the  world  he  talked  "  of  hbii- 
^t  woridly  things  with  godly  intent."  ite  saw  no 
folly  in  having  his  horse  deeetitly  appointed;  tad  as 
to  walking  tb  parliament,  it  ^as  indififerent  to  hikh 
whether  he  walked  br  rbde.  God  had  giveh  him  a 
child,  after  lawful  J)rayer,  begotteh  in  honest  marriage  ; 
he  had  therefore  M&ed  him  Samtiel,  ahd  presented  hihi 
to  the  minister  as  a  poor  member  of  Christ's  Church  ; 
it  %As  dx^tte  openly  ki  the  eathedry,  widlbat  efl%wfitl|; 
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any  one.  The  crime  of  whistling  he  admitted,  **  think- 
ing it  better  to  bring  up  his  son  with  loving  entertain- 
ment,'* to  encourage  him  to  receive  afterwards  more 
serious  lessons.  He  had  whistled  to  the  seal  ;  and 
"  such  as  meant  folly,  might  turn  it  to  their  purpose." 
Ho  had  said  that  the  destruction  of  the  fry  of  fish 
prevented  fish  from  multiplying,  because  he  believed 
it  tp  b^  true. 

Answered  or  unanswered,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
such  accusations  should  have  received  attention;  but 
^e  real  ofience  lay  behind*  and  is  indicated  in  a  vague 
statem^ent  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  a  premunire. 
The   exquisite  iniquity  of  the  Northumber-  ^ut  the 
land  administration  could  not  endure  a  bish-  Sj^mSai?^ 
op  who  had  opposed  the  corrupt  administra-  ^SSto 
tion  of  patronage ;  and  the  explanation  l^eing  SSS*?*" 
held  as  insufficient,  Ferrars  was  summoned  •«^'>*^ 
;to  London  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  Mary's  ac* 
cession  found  him. 

Gut  off  in  this  way  from  the  opportunities  of  escape 
which  were  so  long  open  to  others,  the  bishop  remained 
in  confinement  till  the  opening  of  the  persecution. 
He  was  deposed  from  his  see  by  Gardiner's  first  com- 
missiojQ,  as  having  been  married ;  otherwise,  however, 
Ferrars  was  unobnoxious  politically  and  personally. 
Being  in  prison,  he  had  been  incapable  of  committing 
%ny  fresh  offence  against  the  queen,  and  might  reason- 
ably have  been  forgotten  or  passed  over.  But  he  had 
been  a  bishop,  and  he  was  ready  caught  to  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  ;  and  Mary  had  been  compelled  un- 
willingly to  release  a  more  conspicuous  offender.  Miles 
Coverdale,  at  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  Den- 
marjk.  Ferrars  was  therefore  brought  before  Gardiner 
on  the  4th  of  February.     On  the   14th  he  was  sent 

VM    VI.  21 
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into  Wales  to  be  tried  by  Morgan,  his  successor  at  St. 
And  sends  David's,  and  Constantine,  the  notary  of  the 
miMtobe  diocese,  who  had  been  one  of  his  accusers. 
£?^if^  By  these  judges,  on  the  11th  of  March,  he 
wnd^i^,  was  condemned  and  degraded;  he  appealed 
•nd burnt.'  ^^  ^.j^^  legate,  but  the  legate  never  listened  to 
the  prayer  of  heretics ;  the  legate's  mission  was  to  ex- 
tirpate them.  On  Saturday  the  30th  of  March,  Fei^ 
rars  was  brought  to  the  stake  in  the  market-place  in 
Carmarthen.^ 

Rawlins  White,  an  aged  Cardiff  fisherman,  followed 
April.  Ferrars.     In  the  course   pf  April,   George 

wOTk'^on  Marsh,  a  curate,  was  burnt  at  Chester ;  and 
aiaewhen).  ^^  ^^^  20th  of  April,  a  man  named  William 
Flower,  who  had  been  once  a  monk  of  Ely,  was  burnt 
in  Palace-yard,  at  Westminster.  Flower  had  provoked 
his  own  fate.  He  appeared  on  Easter  day  in  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  while  mass  was  being  said;  and 
instigated,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  flew  upon  the  officiating  priest,  and  stabbed  him  with 
a  dagger  in  the  hand ;  when  to  the  horror  of  pious 
Catholics,  the  blood  spurted  in  the  chalice,  and  was 
mixed  with  the  consecrated  elements.^ 

Sixteen  persons  had  now  been  put  to  death,  and 
there  was  again  a  pause  for  the  sharp  surgery  to  pro- 
duce its  effects. 

While  Mary  was  destroying  the  enemies  of  the 
juuusni.  Church,  Julius  the  Third  had  died  at  the  end 
i*Sndk£to'  of  March,  and  Reginald  Pole  was  again  a 
^%lT  candidate  for  the  vacant  Chair.  The  Courts 
•*^*  of  Paris  and   Brussels   alike   promised   him 

their  support,  but  alike  gave  their  support  to  another 
They  flattered  his  virtues,  but  they  permitted  Mar* 

I  Fox«,  Vol.  Vn,  »  Ibid. 
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eellcu  Cervino,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Cross,  to  be  elected 
unanimously ,  and  the  English  legate  was  told  that  he 
must  be  contented  with  the  event  which  God  had 
been  pleased  to  send.^  An  opportunity,  however, 
seemed  to  offer  itself  to  him  of  accomplishing  a  service 
to  Europe. 

For  thirty-five  years  the  two  great  Catholic  powers 
had  been  wrestling  with  but  brief  interrup-  Pron)«>tof 
tion.  The  advantage  to  either  had  been  as  betw«eii 
trifling  as  the  causes  of  their  quarrel  were  theSmpiM, 
insignificant.  Their  revenues  were  anticipated,  their 
credit  was  exhausted,  yet  year  after  year  languid 
armies  struggled  into  collision.  Across  the  Alps  in 
Italy,  and  idong  the  frontiers  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Low  Countries,  towns  and  villages  and  homesteads 
were  annually  sacked,  and  peasants  and  their  families 
destroyed  —  for  what  it  were  vain  to  ask,  except  it  was 
for  some  poor  shadow  of  imagined  honour.  Two 
mighty  princes  believed  themselves  justified  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  in  squandering  their  subjects'  treasure 
and  their  subjects'  blood,  because  the  pride  of  each 
forbade  him  to  be  the  first  in  volunteering  insignificant 
concessions.  France  had  conquered  Savoy  and  part 
of  Piedmont,  and  had  pushed  forward  its  northern 
frontier  to  Marienbourg  and  Metz :  the  Emperor  held 
Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Naples,  and  Navarre  was  an- 
nexed to  Spain.  The  quarrel  might  have  easily  been 
ended  by  mutual  restitution ;  yet  the  Peace  of  Cam- 
bray,  the  Treaty  of  Nice,  and  the  Peace  of  Crepy, 
lasted  only  while  ^  the  combatants  were  taking  breath ; 
and  those  who  would  attribute  the   extravagances  ol 

^  lloaiUei  to  the  King  of  France,  April  5  and  April  17 ;  Montmorency  to 
Noalllet,  Awil  21;  Noailles  to  Montmorency,  April  80:  Andiauadu^  Yol 
re 
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human  folly  to  jsupematural  mfloenoe  might  uo^j^ib 
that  the  great  discord  between  the  orthodox  powers 
had  been  permitted  to  give  time  for  the  Reformation  to 
fitrike  its  roots  into  the  fioil  of  Europe.  But  a  wan 
which  could  be  carried  on  only  by  loans  at  si^sLteen  per 
cent,  was  necessarily  near  its  conclusion.  The  appar- 
ent recovery  of  England  to  the  Church  revived  hopes 
which  the  Peace  of  Passau  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council  o£  Trent  had  aknoat  extinguished ;  and,  could 
AflayraitaBi.  &  recQuciliatioQ  be  effected  at  last,  and  could 
^Jlga^eiB  Philip  obtain  the  disposal  of  the  JoeuUtary 
®~^-  Btrei^h  of  England  in  the  interests  al  the 
Papacy,  it  might  not  even  yet  be  too  late  to  litj  find 
yoke  of  orthodoxy  on  the  Germans,  and,  in  a  Catholic 
interpretation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Supper^  *^  compel 
them  to  come  in." 

Mary,  who  had  heard  herself  compared  to  the  Tir- 
^n,  and  Pole,  who  imagined  the  Prince  of  Spain  to 
be  the  counterpart  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  in- 
dulged tlieir  &ncy  in  large  expectations.  Philip  was 
the  Solomon  who  was  to  raise  up  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  which  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  man  of  war,  had 
tn^o^i^  not  been  allowed  to  build:  and  Francis,  at 
^^^'t^  the  same  time,  was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  ^ 
Jl^^'^fhat  proposals.  The  birth  of  Mar^s  child  was 
^i^^i^  expected  in  a  few  weeks,  when  Englaad 
imi^m'  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  more 
tSrjlSt  In  decisively  Imperialist ;  and  Henry,  whose  in- 
bB  war.  vasion  of  the  Netherlands  had  failed  in  the 
previous  summer,  was  ready  now  to  dose  the  struggle 
while  it  oould  be  ended  on  «qual  and  lionourable 
terms. 

A  conference  was,  iSierefore,  agreed  upon,  in  which 
England  was  to  mediate.     A  village  in  the  Caibua  P^Je 
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WS8  selected  as  the  {dace  cf  assembly,  and  Pole,  Gbr- 
din^  Pftget,  and  Pembroke  were  chosen  to  -  — ,,  ,„ 
unng.  the  terms  of  a  general  peace,  with  fc-ToSJ 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor-  ^^^ 
raiii6^  and  Montmorency.  The  time  pitched  upon 
was  that  at  which,  so  near  as  the  queen  could  judge, 
she  woald  herself  bring  into  the  world  the  ofispring 
wUeh  was  to  be  the  hope  of  England  and  mankind ; 
and  the  great  evei>t  idiould,  if  possible,  precede  the 
finst  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries. 

The  %aeen  herself  commenoed  her  prepaiiations  with 
infinite  earnestness,  and,  as  a  preliminary  vo-  TiMquMii 
tivie  ofering,  she  resolved  to  j^ve  back  to  the  STmT^ 
Church   such  of  the  abbey  property  as  re-  •»***«*• 
mained  in  the  himds  of  the  orown.     Her  debts  were 
DOW  as  high  as  ever.     The  Flanders  correspondence 
was    r^>eating  the  heavy  story   of  loans  and  bills. 
Promises  to  pay  were  falling  due,  and  there  were  no 
resources  to  meet  them,  and  the  Israelite  leeches  were 
again  &stened  on  the  commonwealth.^     Nevertheless, 
dhe  sacrifice  should  be  made  ;  the  more  difficult  it  was, 
the  more  favourably  it  would  be  received  ;  and*  on  the 
^di  of  March,   she   sent  for  the   Lord  Treasurer, 
and  announced  her  intention.      "  If  he  told  She  pieseatR 
her  that   her  estate  would  not  bear  it,  she  offerio^, 
mpst  reply,''  she  said,  ^^  that  she  valued  the  salvation 
ef  her  soul  beyond  all  earthly  things."  ^     As  soon  a# 
parliament  could  meet  and  give  its  sanction,  she  would 
•restore  the  first<>firuits  also  to  the  Holy  See.     She  must 
work  for  God  as  God  had  worked  for  her. 

About  the  2Qth  of  April  she  withdrew  to  Hampton 

^  Utten  to«iid^in  Sir  Thorn m <3reiliaA:  MB.  Fkmdmm^MnntStiim 

Office. 
•  8ti7pe*8  Jfmtnflk 
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Court  for  entire  quiet.  The  rockers  and  the  nurses 
And  retirai  to  were  in  readiness,  and  a  cradle  stood  open  to 
Court.  receive  the  royal  infant.     Priests  and  bishops 

sang  Litanies  through  the  London  streets  ;  a  procession 
of  ecclesiastics  in  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue,  marched 
round  Hampton  Court  Palace,  headed  by  Philip  in 
person ;  Gardiner  walked  at  his  side,  while  Mary  gazed 
from  a  window.^  Not  only  was  the  child  assuredly 
ciicQianaitt  comiug,  but  its  sex  was  decided  on,  and  cir^ 
SJJJSrii?*  culars  were  drawn  and  signed  both  by  the  king 
th"biitoof  *"^  queen,  with  blanks  only  for  the  month 
a  prince.       ^^^  j^y^  anuouncing  to  ministers  of  state,  to 

ambassadors,  and  to  foreign  sovereigns,  the  birth  of  a 
prince.2 

On  the  30th,  the  happy  moment  was  supposed  to  have 
The  pains  arrived ;  a  message  was  sent  off  to  London, 
tohlvf^^  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  pains. 
K?^ig  The  bells  were  set  ringing  in  all  the  churches ; 
priSteSng  ^<^  Deum  was  sung  in  St.  Paul's ;  priests 
Te  Deums.  y^^Q^Q  scrmous ;  boufires  were  piled  ready  for 
lighting,  and  tables  were  laid  out  in  the  streets.*     The 

1  Machyn's  Diary. 

*  These  curious  records  of  disappointed  expectations  remain  in  laige 
numbers  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Tb«  following  is  the  letter  addressed 
to  Pole:  — 

Philip.  —  Mary  the  Queen. 

Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  our  right  trosty  and  right  entirely  beloved 
cousin,  We  greet  you  well:  And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God, 
of  His  infinite  goodness,  to  add  unto  the  great  number  of  other  His  bepefita 
bestowed  upon  us,  the  gladding  of  us  with  the  happy  deliv^^nce  of  a 
prince,  for  the  which  we  do  most  humbly  thank  Him;  knowing  your  afifeo- 
tions  to  be  such  towards  us  as  whatsoever  shall  fortunately  succeed  unto 
AS,  the  same  cannot  be  but  acceptable  unto  you  also;  We  have  thought 
good  to  communicate  unto  you  these  happy  news  of  ours,  to  the  intent  yoa 
may  rejoice  with  us;  and  praying  for  us,  give  God  thanks  for  this  hii 
work  accordingly.  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  house  of  Hampton 
Ck>iirt,  the  —  of — ,  the  1st  and  2d  year  of  our  and  my  Lord  the  Ktefl^'l 
reign.  —  MS.  Mary^  Domestic^  Vol.  V.  State  Paper  Office. 

*  Noailles  to  Montmorency,  April  30:  Ambattadetj  VoL  IV. 
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news  crossed  the  Channel  to  Antwerp,  and  had  grown 
in  the  transit.  The  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  was 
rung  for  the  actual  birth.  The  vessels  in  the  river  fired 
salutes.  ^^  The  regent  sent  the  English  mariners  a  han« 
dred  crowns  to  drink,"  and,  "  they  made  themselves 
in  readiness  to  show  some  worthy  triumph  upon  the 
waters."  ^ 

But  the  pains  passed  off  without  result ;  and  whis- 
pers began  to  be  heard  that  there  was,  per-  ^ut  the 
haps,  a  mistake  of  a  more  considerable  kind.  ^^ST* 
Mary,  however,  had  herself  no  sort  of  mis-  JS^Ji^^ 
giving.     She  assured  her  attendants  that  all  JSfcSi^ 
was  well,  and  that  she  felt  the  motion  of  her  SeprSts 
child.     The  physicians  professed  to  be  satis-  ^Ss^^ 
fied,  and  the  priests  were  kept  at  work  at  the  J^j^t  la 
Litanies.     Up   and  down   the   streets   they  **»«»**~*»- 
marched,  through  City  and  suburb,  park  and  square ; 
torches   flared   along    Cheapside   at   midnight  behind 
the   Holy   Sacrament,   and   five   hundred    poor   men 
and  women  from  the  almshouses  walked  two  and  two, 
telling  their  beads  in  their  withered  fingers :  then  all 
the  boys  of  all  the  schools  were  set  in  motion,  and  the 
ushers   and    the   masters    came   after   them ;    clerks, 
canons,  bishops,  mayor,  aldermen,  officers  of  guilds.' 
Such  marching,  such  chanting,  such  praying  was  never 
seen  or  heard  before  or  since  in  London  streets.     A 
piMfcne  person  ran  one  day  out  of  the  crowd,  and  hung 
about  a  priest's  neck,  where  the  beads  should  be,   a 
string  of  puddings  ;  but  they  whipped  him  and  prayed 
on.     Surely,  God  would  hear  the  cry  of  his  people. 

In  the  midst  of  the  suspense   the  Papal  chair  fell 

1  Sir  lliomas  Gresham  to  the  Ck>iinca:  M8,  Fkmderiy  Marfh  Sttte 
Paper  Office. 
*  Machjii*!  Diary, 
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Yiu^ant  n^in.  The  Pontificate  of  Marcellas  lasted 
S[a7.  three  weeks,  and  Pole  a  third  time  offereJ 

£3*p?^  himself  to  the  sufl&ages  of  the  cardinals.  The 
offers  him-     courts  werc  profuse  of  compliments  as  before. 

wir  a  third  *  ,  ,     *  

time ;  Noftilles  presented  him  with  a  note  from  Mon  t- 

oxorency,  containing  assurances  of  the  infinite  desire  of 
the  Eling  of  France  for  the  success  of  so  holy  a  person.^ 
Philip  wrote  to  Rome  in  his  behalf,  and  Mary  conde- 
scended to  ask  for  the  support  of  the  French  cardi* 
nals.^  But  the  fair  speeches,  as  before,  were  bnt 
^tarii*'^  trifling.  The  choice  fell  on  Pole's  persoi^^l 
GuaOhiOf  enemy.  Cardinal  Garaffii,  who  was  French 
S^        alike  in  heart  and  brain. 

The  choice  of  a  Pope,  however,  would  signify  little^ 
ibeehiid  ^  ^^Y  ^^  child  could  bc  bom ;  but  whefi^ 
bSL?^?  was  the  child?  The  queen  put  it  off 
the  confer-     strangely.     The    Conference   could    be   de- 


Sii^iu*  layed  no  longer.  It  opened  without  the  in- 
*""**»  tended  makeweight,  and  the  Court  of  France 
was  less  inclined  to  make  concessions  for  a  peace.  The 
delay  began  to  tell  on  the  Bourse  at  Antwerp.  The 
Fuggers  and  the  Schertzes  drew  their  purse-strings, 
and  made  difficulties  in  lending  more  money  to  the 
Emperor.*  The  plenipotentiaries  had  to  separate  after 
a  few  meetings,  having  effected  nothing,  to  the  especial 
^nd  until  mortification  of  Philip  and  Mary,  who  looked 
made,  the  to  the  pacification  to  enable  them  to  cure 
Phiup  can-  England  of  its  unruly  humours.  The  Duke 
oertainde-     of  Alva  fso  Himour  iusisted)  was  to  brini! 

•Igns  which  .  .  .  • 

thqr  have  in  across  the  Spanish  troops  which  were  in  the 

1  Noflilles  to  Montmorency,  May  15:  Ambaitadet,  Vol.  lY. 

*^hilip  ^d  Muy  to  Gardiner,  Arundel,  and  Yt^u  Binjift't  .pipfi» 


•  Noaillfltt  Ambauadti,  YoL  lY.  p.  818. 
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liOW  Cotnitries,  take  possession  of  London,  md  7*?y^,^ 
fierce  the  parliament  into  submission.^    The  mBte? 
English  we^  to  be  punished,  for  the  infinite  ^^ 
insolences  in  which  thej  had  indulged  towards  Philip's 
^tinne,  by  being  compelled,  whether  they  Hked  it  or 
not,  to  bestow  npon  him  the  crown.* 

But  the  peace  could  not  be,  nor  could  the  chfld  be 
bom ;  and  the  impression  grew  daily  that  the  queen 
had  not  been  pregnant  at  all.  Mary  herself,  who  had 
been  home  forward  to  tbis,  the  cri^  of  her  uwj\f 
fortunes,  on  A  tide  of  success,  now  suddenly  ^SISSLf  at 
fimftd  her  exulting  hopes  closing  orer.  From  £2  ^SL^ 
dMifidence  she  fell  into  anxiety,  from  anxiety  ***••****• 
hitb  fear,  from  fear  into  wildness  and  despondency. 
She  towed  that  with  the  restoration  of  the  estates, 
Am  would  rebuild  the  abbeys  at  her  own  cost  In 
"^idn.  Her  Women  now  understood  her  condition ;  she 
irtts  sick  of  a  mortal  disease ;  but  they  durst  not  teL 
het;  and  she  whose  career  had  been  painted  out  tc 
her  by  the  legate,  as  especial  and  supernatural,  looked 
only  for  supernatural  caused  of  her  present  state. 
Throughout  May  she  remained  in  her  apartments 
waiting  —  waiting  —  in  passionate  restlessness.    With 

1  **  Et  Ik  oil  ladkte  paiz  oa  trefVe  adTiendront  ledict  seigneur  (rEm- 

Sflrear)  fen  bientost  apris  repasser  en  ce  royaulm  le  dnc  d*Alva  arecque 
\  plus  grandb  part  de  sesdictes  forces  ponr  f  AbToriMr  lea  AiRdreB  de  tk 
nif."  — NoaiUes,  Vol.  IV.  p.  830. 

^  '*  n  n^est  rien  que  TEmpereur  ne  fasse  pcur  venir  k  la  paix,  tant  11 
desire  advant  de  retoamer  en  Espaigne  de  faire  couronner  son  filz,  roy  de 
ee  ttftytu  Et  pensera  par  nl6me  moyen  se  salsir  des  places  fortes  dMcelluy 
et  chastier  des  Angloys  d'infinies  injures  qu'ila  ont  faict  recepvoir  anz 
Rspagttols,  mettant  grosses  garnisons  en  eeste  ville  de  Londres,  et  aultres 
lienx,  k  quoy  cies  roy  et  royne  proposent.  .  .  .  s*y  fliire  ob^ir  absdmiient 
anx  parlemens,  suyyant  ce  qn'ils  n*Ont  pen  ikire  par  cydeYant*''^IIiid« 

l^sn,sas. 

Bi  Wmk  mj^oHs  tiie  tmtli  wai  tntidpatml  bat  not  uceadad.    it  iKi  bt 
i  that  sQoh  project  were  leally  fbtnnd  at  a  later  period. 
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stomach  swollen,  and  features  shrunk  and  haggard,  she 
would  sit  upon  the  floor,  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to 
her  face,  in  an  agony  of  doubt ;  and  in  mockery  of  her 
wretchedness,  letters  were  again  strewed  about  the 
place  by  an  invisible  agency,  telling  her  that  she  was 
loathed  by  her  people.  She  imagined  they  would  rise 
again  in  her  defence.  But  if  they  rose  again,  it  would 
be  to  drive  her  and  her  husband  from  the  country.^ 

After  the  mysterious  quickening  on  the  legate*8 
salutation,  she  could  not  doubt  that  her  hopes  had 
been  at  one  time  well  founded ;  but  for  some  fault, 
some  error  in  herself,  God  had  delayed  the  fulfilment 
Bbe  fears  of  His  promisc.  And  what  could  that  crime 
been  i«mi«  be  ?  The  accursed  thing  was  still  in  thfr 
duties.  reaJm.  She  had  been  raised  up,  like  the 
judges  in  Israel,  for  the  extermination  of  God's  ene- 
mies ;  and  she  had  smitten  but  a  few  here  and  there, 
when,  like  the  evil  spirits,  their  name  was  legion.^  She 
And  she  ^^^^  before  sent  orders  round  among  the 
btehops'to  magistrates,  to  have  their  eyes  upon  them. 
Suhto?^.  On  the  24th  of  May,  when  her  distraction 
secution.       ^g^g  ^^  j|.g   height,  shc  wrote  a  circular   to 

quicken  the  over-languid  zeal  of  the  bishops. 

"  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,"  it  ran,  "  We 
greet  you  well ;  and  where  of  late  we  addressed  our 
letters  unto  the  justices  of  the  peace,  within  every  of 
the  counties  within  this  our  realm,  whereby,  amongst 

^  **  Ladicte  dame  plusieurs  fois  de  le  jour  demeure  longtemps  assise  k 
terre,  les  genoulx  aus»y  haultz  que  la  teste. 

"  Se  trouva  hier  fort  malade  ^t  plus  que  de  coustume,  et  pour  la  soolager, 
fust  trouv^  a  mesme  heure  en  sa  court  plusieurs  lettres  semees  centre  son 
honreur/'  &c.  —  Noailles,  Vol.  IV.  p.  342. 

*  *  The  queen  said  she  could  not  be  safely  and  happily  delivered,  aoff 
oould  anything  succeed  prosperously  with  her,  unless  all  the  heretkt  fai 
prison  were  bnmt  ad  unum  "  —  Burnet. 
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other  good  instnictions  given  therein  for  the  good  order 
of  the  conntiy  about,  they  are  willed  to  have  special 
regard  to  such  disordered  persons  as,  forgetting  their 
dnty  to  Almighty  God  and  us,  do  lean  to  any  erroneous 
and  heretical  opinions  ;  whom,  if  they  cannot,  by  good 
admonition  and  fair  m^ans  reform,  they  are  willed  to 
deliver  unto  the  ordinary,  to  be  by  him  charitably 
travelled  withal,  and  removed,  if  it  may  be,  from 
their  naughty  opinions ;  or  else,  if  they  continue  ob- 
stinate, to  be  ordered  according  to  the  laws  provided  in 
that  behalf:  understanding  now,  to  our  no  little  marvel, 
that  divers  of  the  said  misordered  persons,  being,  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  for  their  contempt  and  ob- 
stinacy, brought  to  the  ordinary,  to  be  used  as  is  afore- 
said, are  either  refused  to  be  received  at  their  hands, 
or,  if  they  be  received,  are  neither  so  travelled  with  as 
Christian  charity  requireth,  nor  yet  proceeded  withal 
according  to  the  order  of  justice,  but  are  suffered  to 
continue  in  their  errors,  to  the  dishonour  of  Almighty 
God,  and  dangerous  example  of  others ;  like  as  we  find 
this  matter  very  strange,  so  have  we  thought  conven- 
ient both  to  signify  this  our  knowledge,  and  there- 
withal also  to  admonish  you  to  have  in  this  behalf  such 
regard  henceforth  unto  the  office  of  a  good  pastor  and 
bishop,  as  where  any  such  offender  shall  be,  by  the  said 
justices  of  the  peace,  brought  unto  you,  ye  do  use  your 
good  wisdom  and  discretion  in  procuring  to  remove 
them  from  their  errors  if  it  may  be,  or  else  in  proceed- 
ing against  them,  if  they  continue  obstinate,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  laws,  so  as,  tnrough  your  good  fur- 
therance, both  God's  glory  may  be  the  better  advanced, 
and  the  commonwealth  more  quietly  governed."  * 

^  Biuniet*8  CoUectanea,    This  letter  to  addressed  to  Bonner,  and  wai 
from  Bonner*8  Regitter;  bat,  from  the  form,  it  was  evidently  a  d^ 
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tJnder  the  fresh  imptdse  of  thiii  letter,  fifty  p^f* 
fifty  penoQi  ^^^^  Were  put  to  death  &t  the  stake  in  th6 
SEtTin^Sie  three  ensaing  months,  —  in  the  dioces0  of 
JJJSo?,**'  London,  under  Bonner;  in  the  diocese  of 
Sdolnte'r-  Rochester,  under  Maurice  Griffin;  in  the 
'*™^*  diocese  of  Canterbury,  where  Pole,  the  arch- 

bishop designate,  so  soon  as  Oranmer  should  be  dis- 
patched, governed  through  Harpsfeld,  the  archdeacon, 
and  Thornton,  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Dover.  Of 
these  sacrifices,  which  were  distinguished  all  of  th^ftl 
by  a  uniformity  of  quiet  heroism  in  the  sufferers,  tfa&t 
of  Cardmaker,  prebehdary  of  Wells,  calls  most  fi>]r 
notice. 

The  people,  whom  the  efuelty  of  the  Catholic  putty 
was  reconverting  to  the  Reformation  with  a  rapidliy 
like  that  produced  by  the  gift  of  tongues  on  the  ddy 
of  Pentecost,  looked  on  the  martyrd  as  soldiers  at^ 
looked  at  who  are  called  to  accomplish,  with  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives,  some  great  service  for  their 
Cardmaker,  couutry.  Cardmaker,  on  his  first  eistam- 
flinchedon  iiiation,  had  turned  his  back  and  flinched. 
trfaa,"  But  the  consciousness  of  shame,  and  the  e±- 
smitMeidJ  ample  of  others,  gave  him  back  his  courage  ; 
he  was  called  up  again  under  the  queen's  mandate, 
condemned,  and  brought  out  on  the  30th  of  Mat, 
to  suffer  at  Smithfield,  With  an  upholsterer  named 
Wame.  The  sheriffs  produced  the  pardons.  Wame, 
without  looking  at  them,  undressed  at  once,  and 
AiidsMins     went  to   the  stake;   Cardmaker  ** remained 

to  aesitate  ' 

jSdin  to  ^^"g  talking ; "  "  the  people  in  a  marvellous 
hJSuJcte^*  dump  of  sadness,  thinking  he  Would  recant.^' 
himMif;aDd    He   turned  away   at    last,   and  knelt,   and 

•alar.  The  Bishno  of  London  had  not  deserved  to  be  singled  o«t  to  be 
•^(Hdallj  admonished  for  want  of  eneijcy. 
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{rayed;  Uft  hm  had  still  his  dothet  en;  ^ there 
VIS  no  semUanoe  of  burning ;  ^  and  the  crowd 
eontmned  nenrooslj  a^tated,  till  he  rose  and  tlirew 
off  his  cloak.  ^  Then^  seeing  this,  contrary  to  their 
fearfiil  expectations,  as  men  delivered  out  of  great 
doubt,  they  cried  out  for  joy,  with  so  great  a  slioot 
as  hath  not  been  lightly  heard  a  greater,  ^  Grod  be 
pnised;  the  Lord  strengthen  thee,  Cardmaker;  tha 
J^ifrd  Jesus  reeeive  thy  q)irit.*  '*  ^  Every  nuur^*s  trial 
m^  a  battle ;  eyeiy  constant  death  was  a  defeat  of 
the  oonunon  enemy  i  and  thi*  instinctive  consciousness 
tlHit  troth  was  asserting  itself  in  suffering,  converted 
the  natural  emotion  of  horror  into  adminng  pride. 

Xet,  for  the  great  purpose  of  the  court,  the  buro^ 
odKrings  were  ineffectual  as  the  prayers  of  ^^^ 
the  priests.    The  queen  was  allowed  to  per-  ^^*° 
suade  herself  that  she  had   mistaken    her  ^^^^^^ 
tjjune  by  two  months;  and  to  this  hope  she  ^**^ 
dung  herself  so  k>ng  as  the  hope  could  la^:    but 
luncmg  all  other  persons  cono^med,  scarcely  one  was 
any  longer  under  a  delusion;  and  the  clear«y^  B^ 
nard  lost  jio  time  in  laying  the  position  of  affiu^  before 
^  master. 

The  marriage  of  ^Elizabeth  imd  Pbilibert  bad  himg 
fire,  fiom  the  invincible  unwillingness  on  the  part  o^f 
Mary  to  pardon  or  in  any  way  recognise  her  sister ; ' 
and  as  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  a  child,  she  had 
not  perhaps  been  preased  about  it:  but  it  was  now 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  something,  and  violent 
measures  towigrds  the  princess  were  more  impossiUs 
than   ever. 

>  Fow,  Vol.  yiL 

S  A  l0tt«r  4nUiy*8  to  PhiUp  on  iho  8«l;j9<i  wUl  bo  giinw  in  tho  foUovr* 
tag  chapter,  which  reveals  the  dlmgmNHMBt  whioh  had  ariiaa  hat 
tham  abont  ^ifi^warpngy. 
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"  The  entire  future,"  wrote  Renard  to  the  Emperor, 
^jgoMxd.  0°  *^®  27tli  of  June,  "turns  on  the  ac- 
opi^oS  to  couchment  of  the  queen ;  of  which,  how- 
thft^peror  q^q^^  there  are  no  signs.  If  all  goes  well, 
Sitil^'u!?'  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  will  im- 
STthe*'^^'*  prove.  If  she  is  in  error,  I  foresee  convul- 
**^*^*  sions  and  disturbances  such  as  no  pen  can 
describe.  The  succession  to  the  crown  is  so  unfor 
tunately  hampered,  that  it  must  fall  to  Elizabeth,  and 
with  Elizabeth  there  will  be  a  religious  revolution. 
The  clergy  will  be  put  down,  the  Catholics  persecuted, 
and  there  will  be  such  revenge  for  the  present  proceed- 
ings as  the  world  has  never  seen.  I  know  not  whether 
the  king's  person  is  safe ;  and  the  scandals  and  calum- 
nies which  the  heretics  are  spreading  about  the  queen 
are  beyond  conception.  Some  say  that  she  has  never 
been  enceinte ;  some  repeat  that  there  will  be  a  sup- 
posititious child,  and  that  there  would  have  been  less 
delay  could  a  child  have  been  found  that  would  answer 
the  purpose.^  The  looks  of  men  are  grown  strange 
and  impenetrable ;  those  in  whose  loyalty  I  had  most 
dependence  I  have  now  most  reason  to  doubt.  Noth- 
ing is  certain,  and  I  am  more  bewildered  than  ever  at 
the  things  which  I  see  going  on  around  me.  There  is 
neither  government,  nor  justice,  nor  order ;  nothing 
but  audacity  and  malice."  ^ 

m 

1  The  impression  was  veiy  generally  spread.  Noailles  mentions  it, 
writing  on  the  20th  of  June  to  the  King  of  France;  and  Foxe  mentions  a 
mysterious  attempt  of  Lord  North  to  obtain  a  new-bom  child  from  its 
mother,  as  having  happened  within  his  own  knowledge.  The  existence  of 
the  belief,  however,  proves  nothing.  At  such  a  time  it  was  inevitable,  nor 
was  there  any  gobd  evidence  to  connect  Lord  North,  supposing  Foxe*f 
story  true,  with  the  court.  The  risk  of  discovery  would  have  been  greati 
the  consequences  terrible,  and  few  people  have  been  more  incapable  tiiaa 
Kify  of  knowingly  doing  a  wrong  thing. 

*  Benard  to  the  Emperor,  June  27:  GratweBe  Pcgten,  YoL  YI. 
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The  faint  hopes  which  Renard  expressed  speedity 
vanished,  and  every  one  but  the  queen  her-  Thequeen'* 

ii»  11  1  1111-11  condition 

self  not  only  knew  that  she  had  no  child  at  becomeB 

11  1  111  known  to 

present,  but  that  she  never  could  have  a  the  country 
child  —  that  her  days  were  numbered,  and  that  if  the 
Spaniards  intended  to  secure  the  throne  they  must 
obtain  it  by  other  means  than  the  order  of  inher* 
itance.  Could  the  war  be  brought  to  an  end,  Maxy 
might  live  long  enough  to  give  her  husband  an  op* 
portunity  of  attempting  violence ;  but  of  peace  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect,  and  it  remained  for  the 
present  to  make  the  most  of  Elizabeth.  Set-  phnipx^ 
ting  her  marriage  aside,  it  was  doubtful  ^^^^ 
whether  the  people  would  permit  her  longer  *"»^***»- 
confinement  after  the  queen's  disappointment ;  and, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  Mary  must  be  forced  to  re- 
ceive her  at  court  again. 

The  princess  was  still  at  Woodstock,  where  she  had 
remained  for  a  year,  under  the  harsh  surveillance  of 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield.  Lord  William  Howard's  visit 
may  have  consoled  her  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  nobility  ;  but  her  health  had 
suffered  from  her  long  imprisonment,  and  the  first 
symptom  of  an  approaching  change  in  her  position  was 
the  appearance  of  the  queen's  physician  to  take  charge 
of  her. 

A  last  effort  was  made  to  betray  her  into  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt.     "A  secret  friend"  Aftesh 
entreated    her  to   ^^  submit  herself   to  the  Liuietoin- 
queen's  mercy."     Elizabeth  saw  the  snare,  confess  h«r- 
She  would  not  ask  for  mercy,  she  said,  where  ?nder  prom- 
she   had  committed  no  ofience;  if  she  was  paidon; 
guilty,  she  desired  justice,  not  mercy ;  and  she  knew 
well  she  would  have  found  none,  could  evidence  have 
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l|een  produced  against  her :  but  she  thanked  God  she 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  proved  guilty ;  she  wished 
she  was  as  safe  from  secret  enemies. 

But  the  plots  for  despatching  her,  if  they  had  ever 
J«»y-  existed)  wejre  laid  aside ;   she  was  informed 

jjwmp*  that  her  presence  was  rerjuired  at  Hampton 
abeb  sent  Court.  The  rumour  of  her  intended  relea3e 
coui:^  spread  abroad,  and  sixty  gentlemen,  who  had 
once  belonged  to  her  suite,  met  her  on  the  way  at 
Gol^brook,  ii^  the  hope  th^t  they  might  return  to  their 
l^tendance  :  but  their  coming  was  preijiature  ;  she  was 
still  treated  as  a  pri§onerf  s^nd  they  w^re  ordered  off  in 
th§  qii^en's  name. 

Oq  her  arrival  at  Hampton  Court,  however,  the 
«j^^  ,h^  princess  felt  that  she  had  recovered  her  free- 
^TopT^  dom.  She  was  received  by  Lord  WiUiam 
]£5^  Howard.  The  courtiers  hurried  to  her  with 
.hpu>^9f  ^^^^^  congratulations,  and  Howard  dared  aod 
lerruik.  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  Jdnjg  and 
queen  by  n^aking  them  kneel  and  kis^  her  hand.^ 
Mary  iqould  not  bring  herself  at  first  to  endure  an  in- 
terview- The  Bishop  of  Winchester  came  to.  her  on 
the  (][i;Ljeen's  behalf,  to  repeat  the  advice  which  had 
been  giyen  to  her  at  Woodstock,  and  to  promise  pardon 
if  she  would  ask  for  it. 

Elizabeth  had  been  resolute  when  she  was  ajope 
and  friendless,  she  was  not  more  yielding  now.     She 

1  ^MQiia  of  Casdlle,  the  £mperor*8  mad  mother,  dying  ftoon  after, 
inavsef  irfire  said  for  her  with  aome  oojenmity  at  S^  PaulV. '  ^  Avz  9M- 
qnes  ^ae  la  ro^e  commapdaestre  faictes  k  Loj^dres,  radmiral  d^Angleterre 
d4mpp^  oavertement  avoir  quelque  ressentment,  de  ce  qa*il  disoit  le  roy 
no  Ukf  fiUsut  si  bonne  diiere  et  demonstration  si  fiivorable  qn*il  avoit  ae- 
ooustum^  Jii^ant  q^*!!  s^i^vdt  bien  ponrquoy  a^estoi^  i|if^9|mt  qne  ce  fifigi 
pear  ce  qu*il  |ivoit  faict  baiser  lea  mains  de  Elizabetz  ^ux  gentilhojgimee 
^oi  I'avoient  visitea." 
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repeated  that  she  had  committed  no  offence,  and  there- 
fore required  no  forgiveness ;  she  had  rather  ®***J5*^|p|j 
lie  in  prison  all  her  life,  than  confess  when  ™» *<>  * 

1  •  »  n  ^  make  her 

there  was  nothing  to  be  confessed.  ■ubmiarion. 

The  answer  was  carried  to  Mary,  and  the  day  after 
the  bishop  came  again.  **  The  queen  marvelled,"  he 
■aid,  ^^  that  she  would  so  stoutly  stand  to  her  inno- 
cence ; "  if  she  called  herself  innocent,  she  implied 
tfiat  she  had  been  "  unjustly  imprisoned ;  "  if  she  ex- 
pected her  liberty  "  she  must  tell  another  tale." 

But  fhe  causes  which  had  compelled  the  court  to 
•end  for  her,  forbade  them  equally  to  persist  in  an  im- 
potent persecution.  They  had  desired  only  to  tempt 
her  into  admissions  which  they  could  plead  in  justifica- 
tion for  past  or  future  severities.  They  had  failed,  and 
they  gave  way. 

A  week  later,  on  an  evening  in  the  beginning  of 
July,   Lady  Clarence,  Mary's   favourite  at-  sheiiMnt 
tendant,  brought  a  message,  that  the  queen  qaeen. 
Iras  expecting  her  sister  in  her  room.     The  Princess 
was  led  across  the  garden  in  the  dusk,  and  introduced 
by  a  back  staircase  into  the  royal  apartments.     Almost 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  sisters  had  last  met, 
when  Mary  hid  the  hatred  which  was  in  her  heart  be- 
hind a  veil  of  kindness.     There  was  no  improvement 
of  feeling,  but  the  necessity  of  circumstances  compelled 
the  form  of  reconciliation. 

Elizabeth   dropped  on  her  knees.     "  God  preserve 
your  Majesty,"  she  said ;  "  you  will  find  me  ^  ^j,oni 
as  true  a  subject  to  your  Majesty  as  any;  SSt22fh« 
whatever  has  been  reported  of  me,  you  shall  "»»**•"••• 
not  find  it  otherwise." 

**  You  will  not  confess,"  the  queen  said ;  "  you  stand 
to  your  ^th :  I  pray  God  it  may  so  fall  out." 

TOL.  TX.  22 
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'« If  it  does  not,"  said  Elizabeth^  ''  I  desire  neitibei 
favour  nor  pajrdon  at  your  hands." 

"  Well,"  Mary  bitterly  answered,  "  you  persevere  in 
your  truth  stiffly ;  belike  yon  will  not  confess  that  yon 
have  been  wrongfiilly  punished  ?  " 

^^  I  must  not  say  so,  your  Majesty,"  Elizabeth  re« 
plied. 

5*  Belike  you  will  to  others  ?  "  said  the  queen. 

^^  No,  please  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  princein 
^^  I  have  borne  the  burden,  and  I  must  bear  it.    I  pray 
your  Majesty  tp  have  a  good  opinion  of  me,  and  to  think 
me  your  true  subject,  not  only  from  the  beginning  bat 
while  life  lasteth." 

The  queen  did  not  answer,  she  muttered  only  m 
Spanish,  ^^  Sabe  Dios,"  ^^  God  knows,"  and  Elizabeth 
withdrew.^ 

It  was  said  that  during  the  mterview,  Philip  was 
Pbuip  iflsaid  conccalcd  behind  a  curtain,  anxious  for  a  signt 
MMeTtbe*"  of  ^^^  captive  damsel  whose  favour  with  tne 
intenriew.      people  was  such  a  perplexity  to  liim. 

At  this  time  Elizabeth  was  beautiful ;  her  haughty 
features  were  softened  by  misfortune ;  and  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Philip,  when  he  left  England,  gave  special 
directions  for  her  good  treatment,  so  it  is  possible  that 
be  may  have  envied  the  fortune  which  he  intended  K>r 
the  Prince  of  Savoy ;  and  the  scheme  which  he  after- 
wards attempted  to  execute,  of  making  her  his  own 
wife  on  the  queen's  death,  may  have  then  suggested 
itself  to  him  as  a  solution  of  the  English  difficulty. 
The  magnificent  girl,  who  was  already  the  idol  of  the 
country,  must  have  presented  an  emphatic  contrast  with 
the  lean,  childless,  haggard,  forlorn  Mary ;  and  he  may 
ctipily  have  allowed  hi^  fimcy  to  play  with  a  pleasant 

1  Foxe;  Hdinshed. 
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temptation.  If  it  was  lo,  Philip  was  fiur  too  careless  of 
the  queen's  feelings  to  conceal  his  own.  If  it  was  not 
to,  the  queen's  haunting  consciousness  of  her  unattrac- 
tiveness  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  disappoints 
ment  of  her  hopes^  and  she  may  have  tortured  herself 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

At  all  events,  Mary  could  not  overcome  her  aversion. 
Elizabeth  was  set  at  liberty,  but  she  was  not  ^^^  ^p,,^ 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  court.    She  I'eturned  ^°2lr 
to  Ashridge,  to  be  pursued  even  there  with  ^£S£*^ 
petty  annoyances.     Her  first  step  when  she  S^,^^, 
was  again  at  home  was  to  send  for  her  friend  ^!^^ 
Mrs.  Ashley  ;  the  queen  instantly  committed  ****"^ 
Mrs*  Ashley  to  the  Fleet,  and  sent  three  other  officers 
of  her  sister's  household  to  the  Tower;  while  a  number 
of  gentlemen   suspected  of  being  her  adherents,  who 
had  remained  in  London  beyond  their  usual  time  of 
leaving  for  the  country,  were  ordered  imperiously  to 
their  estates.^ 

But  neither  impatience  nor  violence  could  conceal 
the  fatal  change  which  had  passed  over  Mary's  pros- 
pects.    Not  till  the  end  of  July  could  i^e  part  finally 
from  her  hopes.     Then,  at  last,  the  glittering  M«ry*» 
dream  was  lost  for  the  waking  truth  ;  then  at  iwrnsiwr 
once  from  the  imagination  of  herself  as  the  »<i  Pbiii» 
virgin  bride  who  was  to  bear  a  child  for  the  Mar*  h«r. 

1  Le  diet  conseil  voyant  que  plosieurs  gentilhommes  8*a88emb1oieiit  k 
Londres,  et  commanicquoient  par  ensemble,  qu'ils  se  tenoient  k  Londres, 
MNitre  oe  qu^est  accou^tam^  en  Angleterre,  qu*e8t  quecealx  quMls  en  moien 
De  demeurent  a  Londres  en  Test^,  ains  au  pays,  pour  la  chaleur  et  roaU« 
dies  ordinaires  quMIz  y  reignent,  et  que  toutes  les  diets  gentilhonimes  sont 
b^^iques,  aSns  est^  pour  le  plus  part  rebelles,  lee  autres  pttrens  et  adherent 
de  EUzabetz,  leur  a  fkict  faire  commandement  de  se  retirer  chasoun  en  m 
mnison  et  se  s^parer;  qu*ilz  ont  prins  mal  et  en  ont  fait  graades  dol«uiCM^ 
m  pir^tandant  qu*llz  estoient  gens  de  bien,  qu*ilz  n^estofant  traistnt 
Benard  to  th»  Einperor :  QrameOs  Pqm*,  YoL  IV. 
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recovery  of  a  lost  world,  she  was  precipitated  into  the 
poor  certainty  that  she  was  a  blighted  and  a  dying 
woman.  Sorrow  was  heaped  on  sorrow  ;  Philip  would 
stay  with  her  no  longer.  His  presence  was  required  on 
the  Continent,  where  his  father  was  about  to  anticipate 
the  death  which  he  knew  to  be  near,  and,  after  forty 
years  of  battling  with  the  stormy  waters,  to  collect  him- 
self for  the  last  great  change  in  the  calm  of  a  monastery 
in  Spam. 

It  was  no  new  intention.  For  years  the  Emperor 
fait^to  ^^^^  \^Qri  in  the  habit  of  snatching  intervals 
^cate,  of  retreat ;  for  years  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
pre9eiM»iii  to  relinquish  at  some  time  the  labours  of  life 
bftviog         before  relinquishing;  life*  itself.     The  vanities 

eeaaed  to  be  1.0 

naeawMy.  of  Sovereignty  had  never  any  particular 
charm  for  Charles  V. ;  he  was  not  a  man  who  cared 
*'  to  monarchize  and  kill  with  looks,"  or  who  could  feel 
a  pang  at  parting  with  the  bauble  of  a  crown ;  and 
when  the  wise  world  cried  out  in  their  surprise,  and 
strained  their  fancies  for  the  cause  of  conduct  which 
seemed  so  strange  to  them,  they  forgot  that  princes  who 
reign  to  labour,  grow  weary  like  the  peasant  of  the 
burden  of  daily  toil. 

Many  influences  combined  to  induce  Charles  to  de- 
lay no  longer  in  putting  his  resolution  in  effect. 

The  Cortes  were  growing  impatient  at  the  prolonged 
absence  both  of  himself  and  Philip,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  although*  in  retirement,  would  give 
pleasure  to  the  Spanish  people.  His  health  was  so  shat- 
tered, that  each  winter  had  been  long  expected  to  be 
his  last ;  and  although  he  would  not  flinch  from  work  as 
Aong  as  he  was  required  at  his  post,  there  was  nothing 
to  detain  Philip  any  more  in  England,  unless,  or  until, 
the  succession  could  be  placed  on  another  footing.     To 
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eontinue  there  the  hasband  of  a  childleas  queen,  with 
anthoritj  limited  to  a  form,  and  with  no  recognised 
interest  beyond  the  term  of  his  wife's  life,  was  nc 
becoming  position  for  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  Spaini 
of  Naples,  the  Indies,  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Philip  was  therefore  now  going.     He  concealed  his 
intention  till  it  was  betrayed  by  the  departure  of  one 
Spanish  nobleman  after  another.     The  queen  became 
nervous  and  agitated,  and  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
avow  part  of  the  truth.      He  told  her  that  Aagngt. 
his  &ther  wanted  to  see  him,  but  that  his  th«  queen 
absence   would  not  be   extended  beyond  a  that  be  wu 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  she  should  go  with  retom. 
him  to  Dover,  and,  if  she  desired,  she  could  wait  there 
for  his  return.^     Her  consent  was  obtained  by  the  mild 
deceit,  and  it  was  considered  afterwards  that  the  jour- 
ney to  Dover  might  be  too  much  for  her,  and  the 
parting  might  take  place  at  Greenwich. 

On  the  8d  of  August,  the  king  and  queen  removed 
for  a  few  days  from  Hampton  Court  to  Oatlands ;  on 
the  way  Mary  received  consolation  from  a  poor  man 
who  met  her  on  crutches,  and  was  cured  of  his  lame- 
ness by  looking  on  her.^ 

On  the  26th,  the  royal  party  came  down  the  river 
in  their  barge,  attended  by  the  legate;  they  TheUnf 
dined  at  Westminster  on  their  way  to  Green-  SJe*"*^ 
wich,  and  as  rumour  had  said  that  Mary  was  §JSf  ^r 
dead,  she  was  carried  through  the  city  in  an  ^'•^^"'** 
open  litter,  with  the  king  and  the  cardinal  at  her  side. 
To  please  Philip,  or  to  please  the  people,  Elizabeth  was 
invited  to  the  court  before  the  king's  departure ;  but 
the  was  sent  by  water  to  prevent  a  demonstration,  whilf 

I  KoaOles,  Vol,  V.  ppw  77-82. 
*  Hachyn^s  Diary. 
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file  aiders  ^ef  ithe  guard,  who  attended  on  the  ^fueeii, 
weare  in  copslet  and  morion.^ 

On  the  28th,  Philip  went.  Parliament  was  to  nt 
ji^in  in  October.  It  would  then  be  seen  whether 
anything  more  could  be  done  about  the  succession. 
On  the  consent  or  refusal  of  the  legislature  his  fu- 
ture measures  would  depend.  To  the  queen  he  left 
particular  instructions,  which  he  afterwards  repeated 
phiupieaTes  ^^  writing,  to  show  favotar  to  Elizabeth; 
^^**J^   and  doubting  how  fiir  he   could  rely  upon 

SSwSp^,**'  Mary,  he  gave  a  similar  charge  to  such 
iiMi(}QwK«4.  ^f   ^jg   Q^n  g^;^   ng  \^Q  i^ft  behind  him.* 

Could  he  obtain  it,  he  would  take  the  Princess's  crown 
for  hifiaself ;  should  he  fail,  he  might  marry  her;  or 
should  this  too  be  impossible,  he  would  win  her  grati- 
ittde.,  and  support  her  title  against  the  dangerous  com- 
petition of  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Dauphiness  of 
France. 

On  these  terms  the  pair  who  had  been  brought  to- 
gether with  so  much  difBculty  separated  after  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  The  cardinal  composed  a  passionate 
prayer  for  the  queen's  use  during  her  husband's 
absence.^     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  was  spared  the 

1  NoaiUcs,  Vol.  V.  pp,  98,  99, 123. 

9  £;il0  A  bonne  part  en  la  grace  dudict  Seigneur  Roy,  leqnel  par  plosimnn 
lettres  qu'il  escript  k  la  royne  sa  femme  la  ruy  recommende,  comme  auMjT 
il  a  faict  particuli^ment  et  par  soubz  main  aux  principaux  seigneurs 
Espaignolz  qui  sout  demourez  en  ce  lieu. -^  Ibid.  p.  127. 

s  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  qui  es  verus  sponsus  animse  meae,  verus  Rex  ae 
Dominus  meus  qui  me  ad  Regni  hujus  gubemacula  singulari  tu&  providen- 
l;ilk  ac  benign itate  vocatam,  cum  antea'essem  derelictaet  tanquftu  maUei 
«b  adolescenti&  al;jecta,  eum  virum  in  niatrimonium  et  regni  tocletatene 
expetere  voluisti,  qui  plus  cceterit  imaginem  tuam  quam  in  sanctitaU  et  jtuh- 
iSi  nmnch  otimdifU  iu  mU  meisque  aetionibus  dirigendi$  exprimeret^  et  txpt' 
iUum  dedisti^Q,VL]\x%  nunc  discessum  mcerens  defleo  —  quseso  per  ilium  pretio- 
iiisBimum  sanguinem  qu^m  pro  me  spops^  tuft  prtique  illo  et  omnibus  in  ari 
cmds  effiidisti,  ut  hunc  raeum  dolorem  ita  UdIm,  ita  purges,  ita  tempam^ 
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light  of  a  packet  of  letters  soon  after  interc€;pted  by 
the  French,  in  which  her  husband  and  her  5«p^^* 
husband's  countrymen  expressed  their  opin-  JJ*  *®*5^. 
ions  of  the  marriage  and  its  consequences.^  ^uSh^ 
The  truth,  however,  became  known  in  £ng-  mMrrii««^ 
land,  although  in  a  form  under  which  the  queen  could 
turn  from  it  as  calumny. 

Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  letter  was  pub- 
lished, addressed  to  die  Lords  of  the  Council,  john  Bead- 
by  a  certain  John  Bradford.^      The  writer  ^^^ 
accounted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  secrets  ^'tha""* 
which  he  had  to  tell/by  saying  that  he  had  sp*nh«to. 
lived  in  the  household  of  one  of  the  Spanish  noblemen 
who  were  in  attendance  on  Philip  ;  that  he  had  learnt 
the  language  unknown   to  his  master,  and  had  thnt 

Qt  quoties  ille  Sanctis  suis  consiliis  mihi  adest,  quoties  per  litteras  qu«  ad 
fealutem  hajns  populi  toi  pertinent  commendat,  toties  ilium  prsesentem  esse, 
teqae  nni  cum  consolatorem  in  medio  nostro  adesse  sentiam,  utque  in  illo  te 
semper  amem  atque  glorificem.  Obseero,  Domine,  ut  in  nobis  tna  imag* 
sic  indies  per  tuam  gratiam  renovetur  in  conspectu  populi  tui,  quem  nobis 
gmberuandum  eommisistif  nt  cum  is  justitis  tus  severitatem,  in  iis  qum 
amiserat  dum  hi  regnarent  qui  a  recti  fide  declinantes  sanctitatem  et  jii» 
titiam  expulerunt,  jam  pridem  senserit,  quss  nunc  per  tuam  misericordiam 
recnperaverit  sub  illorum  Regno  quos  nunquam  a  rect&  fide  declinare  ei 
IM08QS,  cum  gratiarum  actione  letas  intelligat  ut  uno  ore  tam  nos  quarii 
populus  noster  Deum  patrem  per  te  ejus  unicum  filium  in  unitate  Spiritds 
glorifieemus,  ad  nostram  ipsorum  et  piorum  omnium  salutem  et  consolar 
tionem.    Amen.  —  EpUt,  Reg.  Pol.  Vol.  V. 

^  n  me  fauldroit  faire  ung  merveilleux  discours  pour  vous  rendre  compte 
de  tons  les  propoz  qui  font  dans  les  dictes  lettres.  Je  vous  diray  seulment 
ee  qui  plus  tonsche  et  regarde  le  lieu  ou  vous  estes.  Et  premi^rement  la 
.oyne  a  tant  enchant^  et  ensorceM  ce  beau  jeune  prince  son  mary  que  de 
luy  avoir  faict  croyre  ung  an  entier  qu'elle  estoit  grosse  pour  le  retenir  pr^s 
d'elle,  dont  il  se  trouve  a  present  si  confus  et  fasch^  qu'il  n*a  plus  d^lib^r^ 
de  retoumer  habiter  ceste  terre,  promettant  ii  tous  ses  serviteurs  que  s*il 
iieult  estre  une  fois  en  Espaigne  qu'il  n'en  sortira  plus  ii  si  maulvaise  oc- 
casion, &c  .  .  — Le  PiotonotairedeNoailles  ii  M.deNoailles:  Ambauadmi 
VoL  V.  p.  136. 

s  Not  the  martyr;  he  had  been  despatched  by  Bonner  among  the  ylottet 
vt  the  summer;  but  a  person  otherwise  unknown. 
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overheard  unguarded  conversations.  He  bad  read 
letters  addressed  to  Philip,  and  letters  written  by  him 
and  by  his  confidential  friends ;  and  he  was  able  to  say, 
83  a  thing  heard  with  his  own  ears,  and  seen  with  his 
own  eyes,  that  the  '<  Spaniards  minded  nothing  less 
than  the  subversion  of  the  English  commonwealth." 
In  fact,  he  repeated  the  rumours  of  the  summer,  only 
more  circumstantially,  and  with  fuller  details.  Under 
And  their  pretence  of  improving  the  fortifications,  Philip 
uainat  intended  to  obtain  command  of  the  principal 
uberty.  harbours  and  ports ;  he  would  lay  cannon  on 
the  land  side,  and  gradually  bring  in  Spanish  troops, 
the  queen  playing  into  his  hands  ;  and  as  soon  as  peace 
could  be  made  with  France,  he  would  have  the  com* 
mand  of  the  fleet  and  the  sea,  and  could  do  what  he 
pleased.^ 

"  I  saw,"  the  writer  continued,  "  letters  sent  from 
the  Emperor,  wherein  was  contained  these  privities,  — 
that  the  king  should  make  his  excuse  to  the  queen  that 
h6  would  go  to  see  his  father  in  Flanders,  and  that  im- 
mediately he  would  return  —  seeing  the  good  simple 
queen  is  so  jealous  over  my  son.  (I  term  it,"  said 
Bradford,  "  as  the  letter  doth.)  *  We,'  said  the  Em- 
peror, '  shall  make  her  agree  unto  all  our  requests  be- 
fore his  return,  or  else  keep  him  exercised  in  our  afiairs 
till  we  may  prevail  with  the  council,  who,  doubtless, 
will  be  won  with  fair  promises  and  great  gifts,  politicly 
placed  in  time.'     In  other  letters  I  have  read  the  cause 

1  **  Ye  will  say,  How  could  this  fellow  know  their  counsel  ?  —  I  was 
chamberlain  to  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  with  all  diligence  gave  my- 
self to  write  and  read  Spanish,  which  thing  once  obtained  I  kept  secret 
from  my  master  and  my  fellow-servants,  because  I  might  be  trusted  in  my 
master's  closet  or  study,  where  I  might  read  such  writing  as  I  sair  daily 
bronght  into  the  council  chamber."  — .John  Bradford  to  the  Lord  J  of  tiN 
Gonncil:  Sti7pA'»  Afemoriah  of  the  Reformation. 
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diqmted,  that  the  queen  is  bound  bj  die  laws  of  God 
to  endue  her  husband  in  all  her  goods  and  possessions, 
so  far  as  in  her  lieth ;  and  they  think  she  will  do  it 
indeed  to  the  uttermost  of  her  power.  No  man  can 
lliink  evil  of  the  queen,  though  she  be  somewhat  moved 
when  such  things  are  beaten  into  her  head  with  gentle- 
men ;  but  whether  the  crown  belongs  to  the  queen  or 
the  realm,  the  Spaniards  know  not,  nor  care  not,  though 
the  queen,  to  her  damnation,  disherit  the  right  heir  ap- 
parent, or  break  her  father's  entail,  made  by  the  whole 
eonseut  of  the  realm,  which  neither  she  nor  the  realm 
can  justly  alter."  ^ 

^  Elisabeth,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  reftued  to  admit  that  she  was 
iJider  any  real  obligation  to  Philip.  She  was  entirely  right  in  her  reftisal. 
The  Spaniards  had  swora,  if  possible,  to  make  away  **  with  all  those  which 
by  any  means  might  lay  claim  to  the  crown." 

^  I  call  God  to  record/'  Bradford  continues,  ^  I  have  heard  it  with  mine 
^ns,  and  seen  tSe  said  persons  with  mine  eyes,  that  have  said,  if  ever 
die  king  obtain  the  crown,  he  would  make  the  Lady  Elizabeth  safe  ftiom 
ever  coming  to  tbe  same,  or  any  of  our  cursed  nation.  For  they  say,  that 
if  they  can  find  the  means  to  keep  England  in  subjection,  they  would  do 
more  with  the  land  than  with  all  the  rest  of  his  kingdoms.  I  speak  not 
of  any  fobVs  communication,  but  of  the  wisest,  and  that  no  mean  persons. 
Tea,  and  they  trust  that  there  shall  means  be  found  before  that  time  to 
despatch  the  Lady  Elizabeth  well  enou^  by  the  help  of  assured  traitors, 
as  they  have  already  in  England  plenty,  and  then  they  may  the  more 
easier  destroy  the  others  when  she  is  rid  out  of  the  way. 

**  I  speak  not  this,  as  some  men  would  take  it,  to  move  dissension ;  for 
that  were  the  best  way  for  the  Spaniards  to  come  to  their  prey.  Such  a 
time  they  look  for,  and  snch  a  time  they  say  some  nobleman  hath  promised 
to  provide  for  them. 

"  God  is  my  witness  that  my  heart  will  not  suffer  me  for  very  shame  to 
declare  such  vile  reports  as  I  have  heard  them  speak  against  the  queen,  and 
yet  her  Grace  taketh  them  for  her  faithful  friends.  The  Spaniards  say, 
thi^  if  they  obtain  not  the  crown,  they  may  curse  the  time  that  evei  the 
king  was  married  to  a  wife  so  unmeet  for  him  by  natural  course  of  years ; 
bat  and  if  that  may  be  brought  to  pass  that  was  meant  in  marriagenuaking 
th^  shall  keep  old  rich  robes  for  high  festival  days. 

^  Alas,  for  pity !  Ye  be  yet  in  such  good  estate  that  ye  may,  without 
.*os8  of  any  man's  life,  keep  the  crown  and  realm  quietly.  If  ye  will  heai 
a  ftwri  counsel,  keep  still  the  crown  to  the  right  succession  in  your  hands, 
and  glra  it  to  no  foreign  princes*    Peradventure  her  Gkmce  thinkeith  tht 
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Struggle  as  the  queen  might  against  such  a  represent 
ration  of  her  husband's  feelings  towards  her,  it  was  true 
that  he  had  left  her  with  a  promise  to  return ;  and  the 
weeks  went,  and  he  did  not  come,  and  no  longer  spoke 
of  coming.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor  would 
keep  him  from  her,  at  least,  till  the  end  of  the  winter. 
The  qneen  -^.nd  ucws  camc  soou  which  was  harder  still 
nllreo^er  ^^  ^^^^ 5  ncws,  that  he,  whom  she  had  been 
^;j^5J^*  taught  to  regard  as  made,  in  the  image  of  our 
■»>«-^  Saviour,!  was  unfaithful  to  his  marriage  vows.* 
Bradford  had  spoken  generally  of  the  king's  vulgar 
amours  ;  other  accounts  convinced  her  too  surely  that 
he  was  consoling  himself  for  his  long  purgatory  in. 
England,  by  miscellaneous  licentiousness.  Philip  was 
gross  alike  in  all  his  appetites ;  bacon  &t  was  the  fa- 
vourite food  with  which  he  gorged  himself  to  illness ;  • 
his  intrigues  were  on  the  same  level  of  indelicacy,  and 
his  unhappy  wife  was  forced  to  know  that  he  preferred 
the  society  of  abandoned  women  of  the  lowest  class  to 
hers. 

The  French  ambassador  describes  her  as  distracted 
October.        with  wretchcdncss,  speaking:  to  no  one  except 

She  sioks  '     i  o  ■ 

despond-        the  legate.     The  legate  was  her  only  com- 

king  will  keep  her  the  more  company  and  love  her  the  better,  if  she  give 
nim  the  crown.    Te  will  crown  him  to  make  him  chaste  contraiy  to  his  nat- 
ure.   They  have  a  saying — *The  baker^s  daughter  is  better  in  her  gown 
than  Queen  Mar}'  without  the  crown.'    They  say,  *  Old  wives  must  be  cher- 
ished for  their  young  fair  gifts.*    *  Old  wives,*  they  say,  *  for  fair  words  will 
give  all  that  they  have.*     But  how  be  they  used  afterwards?    Doth  the 
queen  think  the  king  will  remain  in  England  with  giving  him  the  realm  ? 
The  council  of  Spain  purposeth  to  establish  other  matters;  to  appoint  in 
England  a  viceroy  with  a  great  army  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  let  ihe  queen 
live  at  her  beads  like  a  good  antient  lady.**  —  John  Bradford  to  the  Earb 
of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  and  Pembroke:  Strype*8  MemonaU^  Vol 
VI.  p.  340,  &c. 
1  Prayer  written  by  Cardinal  Pole  for  Queen  Maiy:  wpni, 
s  Koailles  to  the  King  of  France,  October  21 1  Ambottadm,  YoL  T. 
*  Noaillet  to  Montmorency,  December  5 ;  Ibid« 
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fort;   the   legate  and  the  thing  which   she  Jj^*"** 
called  religion.  WBotry. 

Deep  in  the  hearts  of  both  queen  and  cardinal  lay 
the  conviction  that  if  she  would  please  God,  she  must 
avoid  the  sin  of  Saul.  Saul  had  spared  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  God  had  turned  his  face  from  him.  God 
had  greater  enemies  in  England  than  the  Amalekites. 
Historians  have  affected  to  exonerate  Pole  whowMth* 
from  the  crime  of  the  Marian  persecution ;  SSJSJ^JJ* 
although,  without  the  legate's  sanction,  not  a  £U£j  p^ 
bishop  in  England  could  have  raised  a  finger,  ■«*"'*<»* 
not  a  bishop's  court  could  have  been  opened  to  try  a 
single  heretic.  If  not  with  Pole,  with  whom  did  the 
guUt  rest  ?  Gardiner  was  jointly  responsible  for  the 
commencement,  but  after  the  first  executions,  Gardiner 
interfered  no  further  ;  he  died,  and  the  bloody  scenes 
continued.  Philip's  confessor  protested ;  Philip  him- 
self left  the  country ;  Renard  and  Charles  were  never 
weary  of  advising  moderation,  except  towards  those 
who  were  politically  dangerous.  Bonner  was  an  in- 
strument whose  zeal  more  than  once  required  the  goad ; 
and  Mary  herself,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  was 
so  little  cruel,  that  she  would  have  spared  even  North- 
umberland himself.  When  the  persecution  assumed 
its  ferocious  aspect,  she  was  exclusively  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  dreamer  who  believed  that  he  was  bom 
for  England's  regeneration.  All  evidence  concurs  to 
show  that,.after  Philip's  departure.  Cardinal  Pole  was 
the  single  adviser  on  whom  Mary  relied.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  in  the  horrible  crusade  which  thence- 
forward was  the  business  of  her  life,  the  Papal  legate, 
the  sovereign  director  of  the  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion of  the  realm,  was  not  consulted,  or,  if  consulted, 
(hat  he  refused  his  sanction  ?    But  it  is  not  a  question 
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of  conjecture  or  probabiKty.  From  the  legate  came 
The  perwcu. .  ^^6  first  cdict  for  the  episcopal  inquisition  ; 
SoreTuei  under  the  legate  every  bishop  held  his  judicial 
liii^Sf'^^n.  commission  ;  while,  if  Smithfield  is  excepted, 
to  any'^oS;?  the  most  frightful  scenes  in  the  entire  fright- 
KS  **/x^p?  fill  period  were  witnessed  under  the  shadow 
Loncion,  ^f  j^jg  ^^^  metropoUtau  cathedral.  His  apol- 
ogists have  thrown  the  blame  on  his  archdeacon  and 
his  suffragan:  the  guilt  is  not  with  the  instrument, 
but  with  the  hand  which  holds  it.  An  admiring  biog- 
rapher ^  has  asserted  that  the  cruelties  at  Canterbury 
preceded  the  cardinal's  consecration  as  archbishop, 
and  the  biographer  has  been  copied  by  Dr.  Lingard. 
The  historian  and  his  authority  have  exceeded  the 
limits  of  permitted  theological  misrepresentation.  The 
administration  of  the  see  belonged  to  Pole  as  much 
And  was  no  before  his  consecration  as  after  it ;  but  it 
ii5rTo*i7  will  be  seen  that  eighteen  men  and  women 
wS^X^  perished  at  the  stake  in  the  town  of  Canter- 
**^'**  bury  alone,  —  besides  those  who  were  put  to 

death  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese  —  and  five  were 
starved  to  death  in  the  gaol  there  —  after  the  legate's 
installation.  He  was  not  cruel ;  but  he  believed  that, 
in  the  catalogue  of  human  iniquities,  there  were  none 
greater  than  the  denial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith, 
or  the  rejection  of  the  Roman  Bishop's  supremacy ; 
and  that  he  himself  was  chosen  by  Providence  for  the 
reestablishment  of  both.  Mary  was  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  the  disappointment  of  the  grotesque  imagina- 
tions with  which  he  had  inflated  her ;  and  where  twr 
aach  persons  were  invested  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  with  irresponsible  power,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  look  frirther  for  the  e;!cplanation  of  the  dreadfiil 
events  of  the  three  enttuing  years. 
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The  victiins  of  the  summer  were  chieflj  Tkndistin 
gaished  persons :  Car  imaker  and  Bradford  alone  were 
in  any  way  celebrated ;  and  the  greater  prisoners,  the 
three  Bishops  at  Oxford,  the  court  had  paused  upon  — « 
not  from  mercy  —  their  deaths  had  been  long  deter* 
mined  on ;  but  Philip,  perhaps,  was  tender  of  his  per- 
son ;  their  execution  might  occasion  disturbances ;  and 
he  and  his  suite  might  be  the  first  objects  on  which  the 
popular  indignation  might  expend  itself.  Philip,  how- 
erer,  had  placed  the  sea  between  himself  and  danger, 
and  if  this  was  the  cause  of  the  hesitation,  the  work 
could  now  go  forward. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  Pole  in  September, 
consisting,  of  Brookes  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  commu- 
Holyman,  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  and  White,  JJjUStoS*!* 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  to  try  Cranmer,  Ridley,  SdSS?^"^' 
and  Latimer,  for  obstinate  heresy.  The  first-  •^^*'"^ 
trial  had  been  irregular ;  the  country  was  then  unreo- 
onciled.  The  sentence  which  had  been  passed  there- 
fore was  treated  as  non-existent,  and  the  tedious  forms 
of  the  Papacy  continued  still  to  throw  a  shield  round 
the  archbishop. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  September,^  the  commissioners 
took  their  places  under  the  altar  of  St.  Mary's  ^nM  oovt 
Church,  at  Oxford.     The  Bishop  of  Glouces-  ^\^^ 
ter  sate  as  president.  Doctors  Story  and  Mar-  SroSSJ^to 
tin  appsared  as  proctors  for  the  queen,  and  **^**'' 
Cranmer  was  brought  in  under  the  custody  of  the  city 
guard,  in  a  black  gown  and  leaning  on  a  stick. 

"Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  cried  an 
officer  of  the  court,  "  appear  here,  and  make  answer 
to  that  which  shall  be  laid  to  thy  charge  ;  that  is  to  saj, 

I  FcoM  my  tbe  12th:  but  this  b  wrong.  —  See  Cnuimer's  letter  to  tkt 
Qaeent  JenUns,  Vol.  I.  p.  869. 
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for  blasphemy,  incontinencj,  and  heresy ;  make  answer 
to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  representing  his  Holiness 
the  Pope." 

The  archbishop  approached  the  bar,  bent  his  head 
and  uncovered  to  Story  and  Martiii,  who  were  present 
in  behalf  of  the  crown,  then  drei.*  himself  up,  put  on 
his  cap  again,  and  stood  fronting  Brookes.  **  My 
Lord,"  he  said,  "  I  mean  no  contempt  to  your  person, 
OfMBser  which  I  could  have  honoured  as  well  as  any 
admiTthe  of  the  othors ;  but  I  have  sworn  never  to 
thority.  '  admit  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
in  England,  and  I  must  keep  my  oath." 

The  president  remonstrated,  but  without  effect,  and 
then  proceeded  to  address  the  archbishop,  who  remained 
covered :  ^  — 

"  My  Lord,  we  are  come  hither  at  this  present  to 
Theftddreu  y^u,  uot  intruding  ourselves  by  our  own 
BighSJ^of"'  authority,  but  sent  by  commission,'  as  you 
Gloucester.     ^^^^^^  ^yj  the  Popc's  HoKncss  partly  ;  partly 

from  the  King's  and  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesties , 
not  utterly  to  your  discomfort,  but  rather  to  your  com- 
fort if  you  will  yourself.  For  we  are  come  not  to 
judge  you  immediately,  but  to  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  that  which  you  have  been  partly  judged  of 
before,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  judged  of  ere  long, 

"  Neither  our  coming  or  commission  is  to  dispute 
with  you,  but  to  examine  you  in  matters  which  ynu 
have  already  disputed  in,  taught,  and  written ;  and  of 
your  resolute  answers  in  those  points  and  others,  to 
make  relation  to  them  that  shall  give  sentence  on  you* 

I  Exhortation  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  to  Thomas  Granmer:  CoiUm 
Mas.,  Veqkuian,  A.  25.  A  copy,  more  rounded  and  finished,  is  given  hj 
Foxe,  in  his  account  of  Cranmer*8  trial:  hut  the  latter  has  the  appetnuMt 
•f  hftving  been  touched  up  afterwards. 
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If  70U,  of  your  part,  be  moved  to  come  to  a  onifonnitj, 
dien  shall  not  only  we  take  joy  of  oar  examination, 
but  also  they  that  have  sent  us.     Remember  b»  mgw 

lA    ."I  ••  •  7      •       /•  1  Cronmer  to 

yourselt  then,  unde  eoxiaenSy  from  whence  remember 
you  have  fallen.  You  have- fallen  from  the  think  upon 
unity  of  your  mother,  the  Holy  Catholic  and  repcut. 
Church,  and  that  by  open  schism.  You  have  fallen 
firom  the  true  and  received  faith  of  the  same  Cath- 
olic  Church,  and  that  by  open  heresy.  You  have 
fidlen  from  your  fidelity  and  promise  towards  God,  in 
breaking  your  orders  and  vow  of  chastity,  and  that  by 
open  apostacy.  You  have  fallen  from  your  fidelity  and 
promise  towards  God's  Vicar-general,  the  Pope,  in 
breaking  your  oath  made  to  his  Holiness  at  your  con- 
secration, and  that  by  open  perjury.  You  have  fallen 
from  your  fidelity  and  allegiance  towards  God's  magis- 
trate,  your  prince  and  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  and 
that  by  open  treason,  whereof  you  are  already  at- 
tainted and  convicted.  Remember,  unde  excideru^  from 
whence  you  have  fallen,  and  in  what  danger  you  have 
fallen. 

"  You  were  sometime,  as  I  and  other  poor  men,  in 
mean  estate.  God  hath  called  you  from  bet-  once  he  wm 
ter  to  better,  from  higher  to  higher,  and  thechnnh, 
never  gave  you  over  till  he  made  you,  lega-  bkoeci  um 
turn  natum^  Metropolitan  Archbishop,  Primate  of 
England.  Who  was  more  earnest  then  in  defence  of 
the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  than  ye  were  ?  Then  was 
your  candle  shining  to  be  a  light  to  all  the  world,  set 
on  high  on  a  pinnacle.  But  afler  you  began  to  fiiU 
trom  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  open  schism, 
and  would  no  longer  acknowledge  the  supremacy  cf  the 
Pope's  Holiness  by  God's  word  and  ordinance ;  -   and 
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that  bj  occasion,  that  yoa,  in  whose  hands  then  rested 
Haimt  the  sum  of  all,  being  Primate,  as  was  afore- 
th"crinwi  Said,  would  not,  according  to  your  high  voca- 
Yiii^imd  tion,  stoutly  withstand  the  most  ungodly  and 
m  to*"  unlawful  request  of  your  prince  touching  his 
aSSSi.  divorce,  as  that  blessed  martyr,  St.  ThoiMi 
of  Canterbury,  sometime  your  predecessor,  dfd  with- 
stand the  unlawful  requests  of  the  prince  of  his  time, 
but  would  still  not  only  yield  and  bear  with  things  not 
to  be  borne  withal,  but  also  set  a-flame  the  fire  ali^ady 
kindled  —  then  your  perfections  diminished ;  then  be- 
gan you,  for  your  own  part,  to  fancy  unlawful  liberty. 
Then  decayed  your  conscience  of  your  former  faith, 
your  former  promise,  the  vow  of  chastity  and  discipline 
after  the  order  of  priesthood ;  and  when  good  con- 
)3cience  was  6nce  cast  ofi*,  then  followed  after,  as  St. 
Paul  noteth,  a  shipwreck  in  the  faith.  Then  fell  you 
from  the  fiiith,  and  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  out 
of  a  sure  ship,  into  a  sea  of  dangerous  desperation ; 
for  out  of  the  Church,  to  say  with  St.  Cyprian,  there 
is  no  hope  of  salvation  at  all.  To  be  brief;  when  you 
had  forsaken  God,  his  Spouse,  his  faith,  and  fidelity  to 
them  both,  then  God  forsook  you  ;  and  as  the  Apostle 
writeth  of  the  ingi'ate  philosophers,  delivered  you  up  in 
reprohum  sensum^  and  sufiered  you  to  fall  fix)m  one  in- 
convenience to  another,  as  from  perjury  into  schism, 
from  schism  into  a  kind  of  apostacy,  from  apostacy  into 
heresy,  from  heresy  into  traitory,  and  so,  in  conclu- 
sion, from  traitory  into  the  highest  displeasure  and  wor- 
thiest indignation  of  your  most  benign  and  gracious 
queen."  * 

When  the  bishop  ceased,  the  crown  proctors  rose, 

1  The  addfess  concluded  with  a  prolix  exhortation  to  repeiitao<i»  trHitk 
I  Miit.    It  may  be  read  in  a  form  sufficiently  accurate  hi  Faxit. 
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and  demanded  justice  against  the  prisoner  in  the  names 
of  the  king  and  queen.  The  ptoete. 

"  My  Lord,"  Cranmer  replied,  "  I  do  not  ^ZS^T^ 
acknowledge  this  session  of  yours,  nor  yet  J"***®*- 
yourself  my  mislawful  judge ;  neither  would  I  have 
appeared  this  day  before  you,  but  that  I  was  brought 
Iiither ;  and  therefore  here  I  openly  renounce  you  as 
11^7  judge,  protesting  that  my  meaning  is  not  to  make 
any  answer  as  in  a  lawful  judgment,  for  then  I  would 
be  silent ;  but  only  for  that  I  am  bound  in  conscience 
to  answer  every  man  of  that  hope  which  I  have  in 
Jesus  Christ*' 

He  then  knelt,  and  turning  towards  the  west  with 
his  back  to  the  court  and  the  altar,  he  said  GnmMr 
the  Lord's  Prayer.     After  which,  he  rose,  JS^'an^ 
repeated  the  Greed,  and  said,  —  Sit  bfSm 

**  This  I  do  profess  as  touching  my  fidth,  SJ*p^* 
and  make   my  protestation,  which   I   desire  "»"»«™y' 
you  to  note ;  I  will,  never  consent  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  shall  have  any  jurisdiction  in  this  realm." 

*^  Mark,  Master  Cranmer,"  interrupted  Martin, 
**  you  refuse  and  deny  him  by  whose  laws  you  do  re- 
main in  life,  being  otherwise  attainted  of  high  treason, 
and  but  a  dead  man  by  the  laws  of  the  realm." 

"  I  protest  before  God  I  was  no  traitor,"  said  the 
archbishop.  "  I  will  never  consent  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  for  then  I  should  give  myself  to  the  devil.  I 
have  made  an  oath  to  the  king,  and  I  must  obey  the 
king  by  God's  law.  By  the  Scripture,  the  king  is  chief, 
and  no  foreign  person  in  his  own  realm  above  him. 
The  Pope  is  contrary  to  the  crown.  I  cannot  obey 
both,  for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  at  once.  Ton 
attribute  the  keys  to  the  Pope  and  the  sword  to  the 
king.     I  say  the  king  hath  both." 

TOL.V1.  23 
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Contittuing  the  same  ai^gmnent,  the  iux^lHAhop  en 
4)),^^u^,^  ^  tared  at  length  mto  the  condition  of  the  la^ 
torbw1i*V  and  the  history  of  the  Statutes  of  Provisora 
uis*??*^  ^^^  Premunire :  he  showed  that  the  constitu- 
isngiand.  ^^^  ^  ^^  countiy  was  ^siphaticaUy  indepen- 
dent, and  he  maintained  that  no  English  subject  could 
«wear  obedience  to  a  foreign  power  without  being  iii- 
Talve4  in  perjury. 

The  objection  was  set  aside,  and  the  subject  of  oaths 
iji^iQQ^ig  Vas  an  opportunity  for  a  taunt,  which  the 
iHth  Ms  queen's  proctors  did  not  overlook.  Cramner 
Snatjcn^^  had  Unwillingly  accepted  the  archbishopric 
*'~'  when  the  Act  of  Appeals  was  pending,  and 

when  the  Aiture  relations  of  England  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  and  the  degree  of  authority  whidi  (if  any)  the 
Pope  was  to  retain,  were  uncertain.  In  taking  the 
usual  oaths,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  lawyers,  he 
made  an  especial  and  avowed  reservation  of  his  duty 
to  the  crown  ;  ^  and  this  so-called,  perjury  Martin  now 
flung  in  bis  teeth. 

**  It  pleased  the  King's  Highness,"  Cranmer  Replied, 
cnnmer  '^  maiiv  and  sundry  times  to  talk  with  me  of 
umaeu;  the  matter.  I  declared,  that,  if  I  accepted 
his  conduct,  the  office  of  archbishop,  I  must  receive  it  at 

1  Although  the  circumstances  of  the  time  called  properly  f(Mr  an  open 
declaration  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  Cranmer,  yet  every  one  of  his  pred- 
eessors,  fh>m  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  must  have  been  iadacted  with  a  taoit 
understanding  of  the  same  kind.  If  a  bishop  had  been  prosecuted  under 
the  Statutes  of  Provisors,  his  oath  to  the  Papacy  would  have  been  no  mora 
admitted  as  an  excuse  by  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  than  the  oath  of  a 
college  Fellow  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  founder  would  have  saved  hun 
ftom  penalties  under  the  House  of  Hanover  had  he  said  mass  in  his  collegia 
chapel.  Because  Cranmer,  foreseeing  an  immediate  collision  between  two 
powers,  which  each  asserted  claims  upon  him,  expressed  in  words  a  qoali- 
fication  which  was  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case  —  it  was,  and  ia  (I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  the  present  tense),  but  a  shallow 
Id  taont  him  with  premeditated  perjury. 
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die  Pope's  hands,  which  I  neither  ifonld  nor  conM 
do,  for  his  Highness  was  the  only  supreme  goy- 
emor  of  this  Church  in  England.  Perceiving  that  I 
could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  king  called  Doctor  Oliver, 
jmd  other  civil  lawyers,  and  devised  with  them  how  he 
Slight  bestow  it  on  me,  enforcing  me  nothing  against 
my  conscience,  who  informed  him  I  might  do  it  by  way 
«f  protestation.  I  said,  I  did  not  acknowledge  the 
Bishop  of  Home's  authority  further  than  as  it  agreed 
with  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  might  be  lawfol  f(Mr 
me  at  all  times  to  speak  against  him  ;  and  my  protes- 
tation  did  I  cause  to  be  enrolled,  and  there  I  think  it 
remaineth." 

^  Let  your  protestation,  with  the  rest  of  your  talk, 
give  judgment  against  you,"  answered  Mar-  TbeqMM'ft 
tin.  ^  Sine  prima  mali  labes  :  of  that  your  rvpij. 
ezecraUe  perjury,  and  the  king's  coloured  and  too 
shamefully  suffered  adultery,  came  heresy  and  aU  mis- 
diief  into  the  realm." 

The  special  charges  were  then  proceeded  with. 

In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions,  the  archbishop  said, 
that  he  had  been  twice  married  —  once  be-  Tbe«zMn- 
fore,  and  once  a{k;er  he  was  in  orders.    In  the  the  ueh- 
time  of  Henvj  he  had  kept  his  wife  secretly,  eeedif 
^  affirming  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  have  his  own 
wife,  than  to  do  like  other  priests,  having  the  wives  of 
otliers ; "  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
done. 

He  admitted  his  writings  upon  the  Eucharist;  he 
avowed  the  authorship  of  the  Catechism,  of  Heddtadi 
the  Articles,  and  of  a  book  against  the  Bishop  mnd  h«  u 

_—  o  *     cited  to 

of  Winchester;   and   these   books,   and  his  antwwte 
conduct  generally  as  Archbishop  of  Canter 
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bury,  he  maintained  and  defended.  His  replies  were 
entered  by  a  notary,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Pope, 
and  for  the  present  the  business  of  the  court  with  him 
was  over. 

^^  Who  can  stay  him  that  willingly  runneth  into 
perdition  ?  "  said  Brookes.  "  Who  can  save  that  will 
be  lost  ?  God  would  have  you  to  be  saved,  and  yoa 
refuse  it." 

The  archbishop  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within 
eighty  days  to  answer  to  the  charges  which  would 
there  be  laid  against  him  ;  and  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  obey  the  summons  he  was  returned  to  his 
cell  in  Bocardo  prison,  and  kept  there  in  strict  confine- 
ment. 

KMi^  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  came  next,  and  over 
follow.         them  the  Papal  mantle  Hung  no  protection. 

They  had  been  prisoners  now  for  more  than  two 
oocapatioii  years.  What  Latimer's  occupation  had  been 
dariDg  his  for  all  that  time,  little  remains  to  show,  ex- 
ment.  °"  ccpt  three  letters :  —  one,  of  but  a  few  lines, 
was  to  a  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  thanking  her  for  some  act 
of  kindness :  ^  another,  was  a  general  exhortation  to 
"all  unfeigned  lovers  of  God's  truth,"  to  be  con- 
stant in  their  faith :  the  third,  and  most  noteworthy, 
was  to  some  one  who  had  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing from  arrest,  and  probable  martyrdom,  by  a  pay- 
ment of  money,  and  who  doubted  whether  he  might 
lawfully  avail  himself  of  the  chance :  there  was  no 
question  of  recantation ;  a  corrupt  official  was  ready 
to  accept  a  bribe  and  ask  no  questions. 

1  If  the  gift  of  a  pot  of  cold  water  shall  not  be  in  oblivion  with  God 
bow  can  God  forget  yoar  manifold  and  boimtifal  gifts,  when  He  shall  tay 
onto  70U,  *'  I  was  in  prison,  and  you  visited  me."    God  grant  us  all  to  ds 
and  suffer  while  we  be  here  as  may  be  to  His  will  and  pleasure.— Lat^ 
to  Mn.  Wilkinson,  fiom  Bocardo:  Latimer's  Semaitu,  p.  444. 
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Latimer  had  not  been  one  of  those  fanatics  who 
thought  it  a  merit  to  go  in  the  waj  of  danger  and 
court  persecution  ;  but  in  this  present  case  he  shared 
the  misgiving  of  his  correspondent,  and  did  "  highly 
allow  his  judgment  in  that  he  thought  it  not  lawful  to 
redeem  himself  from  the  crown,  unless  he  would  ex- 
change glory  for  shame,  and  his  inheritance  for  a  mess 
of  pottage." 

•*  We  were  created,"  Latimer  said,  "  to  set  forth 
Grod's  glory  all  the  days  of  our  life,  which  his  letter  to 
we,  as  untnanktul  smners,  have  forgotten  confiMor. 
to  do,  as  we  ought,  all  our  days  hitherto;  and  now 
God,  by  afiSiction,  doth  offer  us  good  occasion  to  per* 
form  one  day  of  our  life,  our  duty.  If  any  man  per- 
ceive his  faith  not  to  abide  the  fire,  let  such  an  one 
with  weeping  buy  his  liberty  until  he  hath  obtained 
more  strength,  lest  the  gospel  suffer  by  him  some 
shameful  recantation.  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead. 
Do  you  embrace  Christ's  cross,  and  Christ  shall  em- 
brace you.  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  for- 
ever." ^ 

Ridley's  pen  had  been  more  busy :  he  had  written 
a  lamentation  over  the  state  of  England ;  he  writtngs  or 
had  written  a  farewell  letter,  taking  leave  of  during  tb* 


same 


his  friends,  and  taking  leave  of  life,  which,  period, 
clouded  as  it  was,  his  sunny  nature  made  it  hard  to 
part  from ;  he  had  written  comfort  to  the  afflicted  for 
die  gospel,  and  he  had  addressed  a  passionate  appeal  to 
the  Temporal  Lords  to  save  England  from  the  false 
Bhepherds  who  were  wasting  the  flock  of  Christ.  But 
both  he  and  Latimer  had  looked  death  steadily  in  the 
(ncQ  for  two  years,  expecting  it  every  day  or  hour.  It 
was  now  come. 

1  Lfttiiner*!  Bmtaku,  p.  4S9. 
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On  the  80th  of  September,  the  three  bishops  took 
their  seats  in  the  Divinity  school.  Ridley  was  led  in 
for  trial,  and  the  legate's  commission  was  read,  em- 
powering them  to  try  him  for  the  opinions  which  he 
had  expressed  in  the  disputation  at  Oxford  the  year 
before,  and  '*  elsewhere  in  the  time  of  perdition." 
They  were  to  degrade  him  from  the  priesthood  if  he 
persisted  in  his  heresies,  and  deliver  him  over  to  the 
secular  arm. 

On  being  first  brought  before  the  court,  Ridley  stood 
Bidieyis  bareheaded.  At  the  names  of  the  cardinal 
i»r  trial,  and  the  Pope,  he  put  on  his  cap,  like  Cran- 
cnwmer,  mer,  declining  to  acknowledge  their  authority* 
admit  the  But  his  scruples  were  treated  less  respectfully » 
the  court,  than  the  archbishop's.  He  was  ordered  to 
take  it  off,  and  when  he  refused,  it  was  removed  by 
a  beadle. 

He  was  then  charged  with  having  denied  transab* 
stantiation,  and  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass^ 
and  was  urged  at  length  to  recant.  His  opinions  on 
the  real  presence  were  peculiar.  Christ,  he  said,  was 
He  states       not  the  sacrameut,  but  was  really  and  truly 

his  opinion       .  .  i  tt   i       i^i 

ofthena*^     in   the   sacramcut,  as   the   Holy  (jhost  was 

ure  of  the  .  t      ,  i  •  •• 

nenuaent.  with  the  Water  at  baptism  and  yet  was  not 
the  water.  The  subtlety  of  the  positioir  was  perplex- 
ing, but  the  knot  was  cut  by  the  crucial  question^ 
whether^  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  remained.  He  was  al- 
lowed the  night  to  consider  his  answer,  but  he  lefl  no 
doubt  what  that  answer  would  be.  The  bishops  told 
him  that  they  were  not  come  to  condemn  him,  tlxeir 
province  was  to  condemn  no  one,  but  only  to  cut  off 
the  heretic  from  the  Church,  for  the  temporal  judge 
to  deal  with   as  he  should  think  fit.     The   cowardljf 
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aophisnt  had  been  heard  too  often*  Ridley  thanked 
the  court  ^^for  their  gentleness,"  ^  being  the  same 
which  Christ  had  of  the  high  priest :  "  ^^  the  high  priest 
said  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  put  anj  man  to  death, 
bat  committed  Christ  to  Pilate ;  neither  would  suiier 
him  to  absolve  Christ,  though  he  sought  all  the  meant 
therefor  that  he  might." 

Ridlej  withdrew,  and  Latimer  was  then  introduced 
—  eighty  years  old  now  —  dressed  in  an  old  uiimvii 
threadbare  gown  of  Bristol  frieze,  a  handker-  ***"•*'• 
chief  on  his  head  with  a  night-cap  over  it,  and  over 
that  again  another  cap,  with  two  broad  flaps  buttoned 
under  the  chin.  A  leather  belt  was  round  his  waist, 
to  which  a  Testament  was  attached;  his  spectacles^ 
without  a  case,  hung  from  his  neck.  So  stood  die 
greatest  man  perhaps  then  living  in  the  world,  a  pris- 
oner on  his  trial,  waiting  to  be  condemned  to  death  by 
men  professing  to  be  the  ministers  of  God.  As  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  so  it  was  in  the  Son  of 
man's  days ;  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man^ 
80  was  it  in  the  Reformers'  days ;  as  it  was  in  the  days* 
of  t^e  Reformers,  so  will  it  be  to  the  end,  so  long  and 
80  &r  as  a  class  of  men  are  permitted  to  hold  power, 
who  call  themselves  the  commissioned  and  authoritative 
teachers- of  truth.  Latimer's  trial  was  the  counterpart 
of  Ridley's :  the  charge  was  the  same,  and  the  result 
was  the  same,  except  that  the  stronger  intellect  vexed 
itself  less  with  nice  distinctions.  Bread  was  HeraysUukt 
bread,  said  Latimer,  and  wine  was  wine ;  SSId,  and 
there  was  a  change  in  the  sacrament,  it  was  '''"•i"^'*"^ 
true,  but  the  change  was  not  in  the  nature,  bat  the 
dignity.  He  too  was  reprieved  for  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  court  sat  in  St  Mary^s  Church, 
with  the  authorities  of  town  and  university,  heads  of- 
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houses,  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff  The  prisoners 
Octobfr.  were  brought  to  the  bar.  The  same  ones- 
Bidie},is       tioHs  wcre  asked,  the  same  answers  were  re- 

eondejined  .  . 

to  the  stake,  tumcd,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
them,  as  heretics  obstinate  and  incurable. 

Execution  did  not  immediately  follow.  The  convic- 
tions for  which  they  were  about  to  die  had  been 
adopted  by  both  of  them  comparatively  late  in  life. 
The  legate  would  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  bringing 
Attempts  them  back  into  the  superstition  in  which  they 
nSw  teem,  ^^^  "^^^^  bom,  and  had  lived  so  long ;  and 
Bttldebi  Soto,  a  Spanish  fiiar,  who  was  teaching  di- 
^■*"*  vinity  at  Oxford  in  the  place  of  Peter  Maiv 

tyr,  was  set  to  work  on  them. 

But  one  of  them  would  not  see  him,  and  on  the 
other  he  could  make  no  impression.  Those  whom  God 
had  cast  away,  thought  Pole,  were  not  to  be  saved  by 
man  ;  ^  and  the  16th  of  October  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
day  on  which  they  were  to  suffer.  Ridley  had  been  re- 
ipioved  from  Bocardo,  and  was  under  the  custody  of  the 
mayor,  a  man  named  Irish,  whose  wife  was  a  bigoted 
and  fanatical  Catholic.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th 
there  was  a  supper  at  the  mayor's  house,  where  some 
members  of  Ridley's  family  were  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent. He  talked  cheerfully  of  his  approaching  "  mar* 
Ridley  riage  ;  "  his  brother-in-law  promised  to  be  in 

prepantioDs  attendance,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  with  him 
greatest  his  wifc,  Ridlcy's  sister.  Even  the  hard  eyes 
ncM,  of  Mrs.  Irish  were  softened  to  tears,  as  she 

^  A  Rev.  P.  Soto  accept  litteras  Oxonio  datas  quibns  me  certiorem  fkcit 
qn!d  cum  dnobus  illis  hsereticis  egerit  qui  jam  erant  damnati,  quorum  alter 
oe  loqui  quidem  cum  eo  voluit:  cum  altero  est  locutus  sed  nihil  piiofecit,  at 
facile  intelligatur  a  nemine  servari  posse  quoe  Deus  projecerit  Itaqae  da 
illis  supplicium  est  sumptum.  —  Pole  to  Philip:  Eput,  Bog.  Pol.  YoL  Y 
p.  47. 
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listened  and  thought  of  what  was  commg.  The 
htother-m-Iaw  offered  to  sit  up  through  the  night,  bat 
Ridley  said  there  was  no  occasion  ;  he  "  minded  to  go 
to  bed,  and  sleep  as  quietly  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life." 
In  the  morning  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen.  As 
Bishojy  of  London  he  had  granted  renewals  of  certain 
leases,  on  which  he  had  received  fines.  Being  anx- 
Bonner  had  refused  to  recognise  them,  and  onvxoun%<4 

1  ,      ,  i»         ^1     .  /*  1         an  act  of 

he   entreated   the   queen,  for   Christ  s  sake,  Nnstice 

.  *■  oommlctad 

^hef  that  the  leases  should  be  allowed,  or  by  Bonner 
that   some   portion   of   his   own   confiscated  of  London. 
property  might  be  applied  to  the  repayment   of  the 
t^iniTitfr.^      The  letter  was  long;  by  the  time  it  was 
finished,  the  sheriff's  officers  were  probably  in  readi- 

The  place  selected  for  the  burning  was  outside  the 
lilMh  Wall  of  the  town,  a  short  stone's  throw  from  the 
sWthward  corner  of  BalHol  College,  and  about  the 
same  distaTice  from  Bocardo  prison,  from  which  Oran- 
liier  was  intended  to  witness  his  friends'  sufferings. 

Lord  Williams  of  Thame  was  on  the  spot  by  the' 
(jtfeeit's  ord^r ;  and  the  city  gustrd  were  The  bnning 
rnider  arms  to  prevent  disturbance.  Rid-  andLathBir. 
ley  appeared  first,  walking  between  the  mayor  ^tuSt 
one  of  the  aldermen.  He  was  dressed  in  a  ftirred 
black  gown,  "  such  as  he  was  wont  to  wear  being 
bishop,"  a  furred  velvet  tippet  about  his  neck,  and  a 
vfelvet  cap.  He  had  trimmed  his  beard,  and  had 
WflB&hed  himself  from  head  to  foot ;  a  man  evidently 
txice  in  his  appearance,  a  gentleman,  and  liking  to  ber 
known  as  such.     The  way  led  under  the  windows  of 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  yit.  p.  545.  It  is  to  the  discredit  of  Maty  that  she  paid  no 
Attenfion  to  ttua  appeal,  and  left  Bonner's  injostice  to  be  repaired  \xj  tllb 
tot  parliament  of  Elizabeth.     Commont  J&itiriixls,  t  Elizabeth. 
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Bocardo,  and  he  looked  up ;  but  Soto,  the  friar,  was 
with,  the  archbishop,  making  use  of  the  occasion,  and 
Ridley  did  not  see  him.^  In  turniqg  round,  however, 
he  saw  Latimer  coming  up  behind  him  in  the  frieze 
coat,  with  the  cap  and  handkerchief — the  workday 
costume  unaltered,  except  that  under  his  cloak,  and 
reaching  to  his  feet,  the  old  man  wore  a  long  new 
shroud. 

"  Oh  1  be  ye  there  ?  "  Ridley  excaimed. 

"  Yea,"  Latimer  answered.  "  Have  after  as  fast  as 
I  can  follow." 

Ridley  ran  to  him  and  embraced  him.  **  Be  of  good 
heart,  brother,"  he  said.  ^^  Grod  will  either  assuage  tlio 
flame,  or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it."  They  knelt 
and  prayed  together,  and  then  exchanged  a  few  words 
in  a  low  voice,  which  were  not  overheard. 

Lord  Williams,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  doctors 
were  seated  on  a  form  close  to  the  stake.  A  sermon 
was  preached,  "  a  scant  one,"  **  of  scarce  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ; "  and  then  Ridley  begged  that  for  Christ's 
sake  he  might  say  a  few  words. 

Lord  Williams  looked  to  the  doctors,  one  of  whom 
started  from  his  seat,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Ridley's 
lips  — 

"  Recant,"  he  said,  "  and  you  may  both  speak  and 
Uve." 

"  So  long  as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,"  Ridley  an- 
swered, "  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord  Christ  and  his 
known  truth.  God's  will  be  done  in  me.  I  commit 
our  cause,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  turning  to  the 

1  The  execution,  however,  was  doubtless  appointed  to  take  place  on  that 
spot,  that  Craomer  might  see  it.  An  old  engraving  in  Foxe*8  Mairtign  np- 
VMents  him  as  on  the  leads  of  the  Tower  while  tlie  homing  waa  going 
tmnud,  looking  at  it,  and  praying. 
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people,  '*to  Almightj  God,  who  shall  indil&reiitly 
judge  alL" 

The  hrief  preparations  were  swiftly  made.  Ridley 
gaye  his  gown  and  tippet  to  his  brother-in-hiw,  and  dis- 
triboted  remembrances  amon^:  those  who  were  nearest 
to  him.  To  Sir  Henry  Lee  he  gave  a  new  groat,  to 
others  he  gaye  handkerchiefs,  nutmegs,  slices  of  ginger, 
his  watch,  and  miscellaneous  trinkets ;  ^^  some  plucked 
off  the  points  of  his  hose;**  ^^happj,"  it  was  said, 
^  was  he  that  might  get  any  rag  of  him." 

Latimer  liad  nothing  to  giye.  He  threw  off  his 
doak,  stood  bolt  upright  in  his  shroud,  and  the  friends 
took  their  places  on  either  side  of  the  stake. 

**  O  Heavenly  Father,"  Ridley  said,  "  I  giye  unto 
thee  most  humble  thanks,  for  that  thou  hast  called  me 
to  be  a  professor  of  thee  eyen  unto  death.  Haye 
mercy,  O  Lord,  on  this  realm  of  England,  and  deliver 
Ae  same  from  all  her  enemies." 

A  chain  was  passed  round  their  bodies,  and  &stened 
with  a  staple. 

A  friend  brought  a  bag  of  powder  and  hung  it  round 
Ridley's  neck. 

^  I  will  take  it  to  be  sent  of  God,"  Ridley  said. 
**  Have  you  more  for  my  brother  ?  " 

**  Yea,  sir,"  the  fiiend  answered.  **  Give  it  him 
betimes  then,"  Ridley  replied,  **  lest  ye  be  too  late." 

The  fire  was  then  brought.  To  the  last  moment, 
Ridley  was  distressed  about  the  leases,  and,  bound  as 
he  was,  he  entreated  Lord  Williams  to  intercede  with 
the  queen  about  them. 

**I  will  remember  your  suit,"  Lord  Williams  an- 
swered. The  lighted  torch  was  laid  to  the  faggots. 
**  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,"  Latimer  cried 
at  the  crackling  of  the  flames ;  ^^  Flay  the  man :  we 
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shall  \\M  dky  Ugbt  sneh  a  candle,  by  God'itf  gra^y  in 
England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  but." 

"  In  marvUti  tuds^  Domine^  commendo  spiritum  mefam^^ 
cried  Ridley.     "  Domine^  recipe  spiritum  nmimP 

"  O  Father  of  Heaven,"  said  Latitner,  on  the  Other 
nde,  "  receive  my  soul." 

Latimer  died  first :  as  the  flame  blazed  up  about  him, 
&e  bathed  his  hands  in  it,  and  stroked  his  face.  The 
powder  O'xploded  and  he  became  instantly  senselesi^. 

His  companion  was  less  fortunate.  The  sticks  bad 
Been  piled  too  thickly  over  the  •  gbrse  that  yfr^%  tinder 
tbem ;  the  iSre  smouldered  rotind  his  legs,  and  the  senf^* 
sation  of  suffering  was  unusually  protracted.  "  I  ciaii^ 
iiot  bum,"  he  called ;  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  ;  let 
the  fire  cortieJ  to  toe  ;  I  cannot  bum."  His  brother-ifH 
fefW,  with  awkward  kindness,  threw  on  more  woody 
'^hich  only  ke^  down  the  flame.  At  last  some  ttn» 
lifted  the  pile  with  "  a  billj"  and  liet  in  the  air ;  the  red 
tongues  of  fire  shot  up  fiercely,  Ridley  wrested  bim^lf 
into  the  middle  of  them,  and  the  powder  did  its  Work.- 

The  horrible  sight  worked  upon  the  beholders  as  it 
has  worked  since,  and  will  work  forever,  while  the 
English  nation  survives  -i—  being  notwithstanding,  as  in 
justice  to  those  who  caused  tbiese  accursed  cruelties, 
must  never  be  forgotten  —  a  legitimate  fruit  of  the  Su- 
perstition, that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Maker  of  the  worlds 
an  error  of  belief  is  the  greatest  of  crimes ;  that  while 
for  all  other  sins  there  is  forgiveness,  a  mistake  in  the 
intellectual  intricacies  of  speculative  opinion  will  be 
punished  not  with  the  brief  agony  of  a  painfiil  deaths 
btrt  with  tortures  to  which  there  shall  be  no  end*. 

B^  m^tyrdom  was  ofteh  but  ai  i^elief  from  mora 
HurtMat.  barbarouB  atrocities.  In  the  sad  wintel^ 
SSmiawa?   Etonths   which  wefiB  approaching,  the  {iodf 
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men  and  women,  who,  untried  and  nnoon-  i%»iww 
demned,  were  crowded  into  the  bishops'  pria- 


•  f  •  •        •  «  ttiaa  Um 

ons,  experienced  soch  misenes   as  the  very  trMtBMnt«f 
dogs  could  scarcely  suffer  and  surviye.    They  ««i«  bmt. 


were  beaten,  they  were  starved,  they  were  flung  into 
dark  fetid  dens,  whose  rotting  straw  was  their  bed, 
their  feet  were  fettered  in  the  stocks,  and  their  clothes 
were  their  only  covering,  while  the  wretches  who  died 
in  their  misery  were  flung  out  into  th6  fidds  where 
9000  might  bury  them.^ 

Ldlard's  Tower  and  Bonner's  coal-house  were  the 
l^f  scenes  of  barbari^.  Yet  there  were  times 
when  even  Bonner  loathed  his  work.     He  complained 


^  Foxe,  Vols.  YII.  VIII.,  pamm,  mptKOMBj  Vol.  YH.  p.  605.  Phflpof  i 
PlBtition,  Ibid.  p.  682;  and  an  account  of  the  Prisons  at  Canterboiy,  Yurf. 
ym.  p.  255.  At  Canterbniy,  after  Pole  became  archbishop,  his  archdes* 
4)on,  Harpsfeld,  bad  fifteen  prisoners  confined  together,  of  whom  five  ireii 
fta^rved  to  death;  the  other  ten  were  bnmt.  But  before  they  suffered,  psd 
while  one  of  those  who  died  of  hunger  still  survived,  they  left  on  rseatd 
tile  following  account  of  their  treatment,  and  threw  it  out  of  a  window  of 
the  castle:  — 

'^  Be  it  known  to  all  men  that  shall  read,  or  hear  read,  these  our  lettert, 
that  we,  the  poor  prisoners  of  the  castle  of  Canterbury,  for  God*s  truth, 
|HDB  kept  and  lie  in  cdd  irons,  and  our  keeper  will  not  suffer  any  meat  to  ba 
)Mrou|^t  to  us  to  comfort  us.  And  if  any  nun  do  briqg  in  anything— •• 
tread,  butter,  cheese,  or  any  other  food  —  the  said  keeper  will  charge  them 
duit  so  bring  us  anything  (except  money  or  raiment),  to  carry  it  thenoa 
Mgfdn\  or  else,  ^  he  dp  receive  epy  ^ood  of  ai^y  for  us,  he  doth  keep  it  for 
himself,  and  he  and  his  servants  do  spend  it;  so  that  we  have  nothing 
tiiereof;  and  thus  the  keeper  keepeth  away  our  victuals  fh>m  us;  insomuch 
that  there  are  four  of  us  prisoners  there  for  God's  truth  famished  dreadjr, 
and  thuh  U  is  his  mind  to  famish  us  all.  And  we  think  he  is  appointed 
thereto  by  the  bishops  and  priests,  and  also  of  the  justices,  so  to  famish  us; 
and  not  only  us  of  the  said  castle,  but  also  all  other  prisoners  in  other 
prisons  for  the  like  cause  to  be  also  famished.  Notwithstanding,  we  write 
hot  these  our  letters  to  that  intent  we  might  not  afford  to  be  famished  for 
the  Lord  Jesus*  sake,  but  for  this  cause  and  intent,  that  they  having  no 
law  IP  to  &mi0h  us  in  prison,  i)ioBld  np^  do  it  privily,  but  that  the  mar- 
denrs'  hearts  should  be  openly  known  to  all  the  world,  that  all  men  n^y 
kaam  pf  what  ehpidi  thay  an,  tad  who  la  tbehr  fiithtr/'-'-VoMb  Ym. 
▼IU.p.i65. 
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that  he  was  troubled  with  matters  that  were  none  of 
his ;  the  bishops  in  other  parts  of  England  thrust  upon 
The  work  la  ^^^  hauds  offenders'  whom  they  durst  not 
^n^n-  pardon  and  would  not  themselves  put  to 
'^»  death ;  and,  being  in  London,  he  was  himself 

under  the  eyes  of  the  court,  and  could  not  evade  the 
work.^  Against  Bonner,  however,  the  world's  voice 
rose  thd  loudest.  His  brutality  was  notorious  and  un- 
questionable,* and  a  published  letter  was  addressed  to 
him  by  a  lady,  in  which  he  was  called  "  the  common 
cut-throat  and  general  slaughter-slave  to  all  the  bish- 
ops in  England." 2  "I  am  credibly  informed,"  said 
To  whom  a  this  Dcrsou  to  him,  ^^  that  your  Lordship  doth 
lotter,  believe,  and  hath  in  secret  said,  there  is  no 

hell.  The  very  Papists  themselves  begin  now  to  ab- 
hor your  bloodthirstiness,  and  speak  shame  of  your  tyr- 
anny. Every  child  can  call  you  by  name,  and  say. 
Telling  him    *  Bloody  Bouuer  is  Bishop  of  Lpndon  ! '  and 

the  eflEect  of  *         i       i    •  n  i  •     /»  • 

the  pereecn-  cvcry  man  hath  it  as  perfect  upon  his  nngers 
country.  cnds  as  his  Paternoster,  how  many  you  for 
your  part  have  burned  with  fire  and  famished  in  prison 
this  three-quarters  of  a  year.  Though  your  Lordship 
believe  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  neither  God  nor  devil, 
yet  if  your  Lordship  love  your  own  honesty,  you  were 
best  to  surcease  from  this  cruel  burning  and  murder- 
ing. Say  not  but  a  woman  gave  you  warning.  As 
for  the  obtaining  your  Popish  purpose  in  suppressing 
of  the  truth,  I  put  you  out  of  doubt,  you  shall  not 
obtain  it  so  long  as  you  go  this  way  to  work  as  you 
do.  You  have  lost  the  hearts  of  twenty  thousand  that 
were  rank  Papists  within  this  twelve  months." 

In  the  last  words  lay  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 

1  Sm  atpedaliy  his  convenation  with  Philpot   Foze,  Vol  VII.  p.  flL 
S  Godly  Letter  addressed  to  Bonner:  Ibid.  p.  712. 
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The  martyrs  alone  broke  the  spell  of  orthodoxy,  and 
made  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  possible. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  the  new  parliament  was 
about  to  meet.     Money  was  wanted  for  the  a  new  pai^ 
crown  debts,  and  the  queen  was  infatuated  JibSSTto* 
enough  still  to  meditate  schemes  for  altering  "**•** 
the  succession,  or,  at  least,  for  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  to  Philip's   coronation,  that  she  might 
bribe  him  back  to  her  side.^ 

As  the  opening  of  the  session  approached,  Elizabeth 
was  sent  again  from  the  court  to  be  out  of  EUabeth 
right  and  ont  of  reach  of  intrigue  ;  and  Mary  ? -^ 
had  the  mortification   of  knowing   that  her  ^''•^^^ 
sister's  passage  through  London  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession.    The  public  enthusiasm  became  so  marked  at 
last  that  the  princess  was  obliged  to  ride  forward  with 
a  few  servants,  leaving  the  gentlemen  who  were  her 
escort  to  keep  back  the   people.     Fresh   alarms,  too, 
had  risen  on  the  side  of  the  Papacy.     Cardinal  Ca- 
raffa,  PauWV.  as  he  was  now  named,  on  as-  ^^  ^ew 
suming  the  tiara,  had  put  out  a  bull  among  ^JJitens 
his  first  acts,  reasserting  the  decision  of  the  J^J^JJ^ 
canons  on  the  sanctity  of  the  estates  of  the  chS^h**** 
Church,   and  threatening  laymen  who   pre-  **^^' 
sumed  to  withhold  such  property  from  its  lawful  own- 
ers  with   anathemas.     In  a  conversation   with   Lord 
Montague,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome,  he  had 
nscd  language  far  from  reassuring  on  the  concessions 
of  his  predecessor ;   and  some   violent   demonstration 

1  Poor  le  faire  liustost  retoamer  elle  fera  toutes  choses  incredible  en  ce 

diet  parlemeixt  en  faveur  dudict  Sieur L*on  diet  que  roccasiott 

pour  laquelle  le  diet  parlement  a  est^  assemble,  ne  tend  k  aoltre  fin  qne 
poor  faire  8*il  est  possible  tomber  le  gouvemement  absolu'  de  ce  royaulme 
•ntre  les  mains  de  ce  roy.  —  Noailles  to  the  King  of  France,  October  il* 
4niihaitadfSf  Yd.  V. 
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would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  in  parliament,  had 
not  Paial  been  persuaded  to  except  En^and  especially 
from  the  general  edict. 

Even  then  the  irritation  was  not  allayed,  and  a 
whole  train  of  sorrows  was  in  store  for  Mary  from  the 
violent  character  of  Ca^ffa.  Political  Popes  have  al- 
ways been  ^  disturbing  element  in  the  European  sys- 
tem. Paul  IV.,  elected  by  French  influence,  showed 
^p^  his  gratitude  by  plunging  into  the  quarrel  l»- 
Sito  tS?*  tween  Frsjuice  and  the  Empire.  He  impris- 
riJ^  oned  Imperialist  cardinals  in  St.  Angelo ;  he 
p«"^'»  persecuted  the  Cplonnas  on  account  of  their 
Imperialist  tendencies,  levelled  their  fortresses,  and 
seized  their  lands.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  hastened 
to  Rome  to  conclude  an  alliance  offendve  and  defensive 
pn  behalf  of  France ;  and  the  queen,  distracted  be- 
l^een  her  religion  and  her  duty  as  a  wife,  saw  Philip 
on  the  point  of  being  drawn  into  parricidal  hostility 
with  his  and  her  spiritual  father.  Nay,  she  herself 
Which  might  be  involved  in  the  same  calamity  ;  for 
tota!Sr°*  so  bitter  was  the  English  humour  that  the 
toto^  Liberal  party  in  the  council  were  inclined  to 
withWm.      ^QJ^Q  pa^j.^  jjj  ^j^g  ^a^j.^  jf  ^jjgy  would  have  the 

Pope  for  an  enemy ;  and  Philip  would  be  too  happy 
in  their  support  to  look  too  curiously  lo  the  motives 
of  it.^ 

A  calamity  of  a  more  real  kind  was  also  approach:- 
oardimnr       iiific  Marv.     She  was  ou  the  point  of  losinff 

JL1|_    III        _^  ^  »/  1  •  ^ 

janndice.  the  ouly  able  minister  on  whose  attachment 
she  could  rely.  Gardiner's  career  on  earth  was  about 
to  end. 

I  Ce  MHt  ung  argument  plus  grand  que  tont  aultre  pour  faire  entrer 
ceulx  cy  a  la  guerre  ouverte :  estant  eeste  nation  comme  ung  chascung  s^i 
fart  ennemie  de  sadict  Sainctit^.  —  Noailles  to  Montmorency:  Amba»tade$, 
Vol.  V.  p.  188. 
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On  the  6th  of  October,  Noailles  described  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  as  sinking  rapidly,  and  certain 
to  die  before  Christmas,^  jet  still  eager  and  energetic, 
perfectly  aware  of  his  condition,  yet  determined  to 
work  till  thd  last. 

NoaiUes  himself  had  two  hoars'  conversation  with 
him  on  business  ;  when  he  took  his  leave,  the  chancel- 
lor omdncted  him  through  the  crowded  antechamber 
to  the  door,  leaning  heavily  on  his  arm.  ^^  The  people 
thought  he  was  dead,"  he  said,  ^^  bat  there  was  some 
life  in  him  yet." 

Notwithstanding  his  condition,  he  roased  himself  for 
the  meeting:  of  parliament  on  the  21st:  he  HerooM 
even  spoke  at  the  openmg,  and  he  was  m  his  the  openii« 
place  in  the  House  of  Liords  on  the  second  ment,  but 
day    of   the    session ;     but    his    remaining  imiMdiaiaij 
strength  broke  down  immediately  after,  and  (Um/ 
he  died  at  Whitehall  Palace  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber.    The  Protestants,  who  believed  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the   persecution,   expected   that    it    would 
cease  with  his  end ;  they  were  deceived  in  their  hopes, 
for  their    sufferings   continued    unabated.      In   their 
opinion  of  his  conduct  they  were  right,  yet  right  but 
partially. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the 
pupil  of  Wolsey,  and  had  inherited  undimin-  NoTMnbw. 
ished  the  pride  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  If  aSSpou^of 
he  went  with  Henry  in  his  separation  from  the  ^*«""«'- 
Papacy,  he  intended  that  the  English  Church  should 
retain,  notwithstanding,  unimpaired  authority  and  un- 
diminished privileges.  The  humiliations  heaped  upon 
4he  clergy  by  the  king  had  not  discouraged  him,  for 
the  Catholic  doctrine  was  maintained  unshaken,  and  ao 

1  Noaillea  to  Montmorency.  —  Ambanadti^  Vol.  V.  p.  150 
VI.  24 
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long  as  the  priesthood  was  regarded  as  a  peculiar  order, 
gifted  with  supernatural  powers,  so  long  as  the  sacra- 
ments were  held  essential  conditions  of  salvation,  and 
the  priesthood  alone  could  administer  them,  he  could 
feel  assured  that,  sooner  or  later,  their  temporal  posi- 
tion would  be  restored  to  them. 

Thus,  while  loyal  to  the  royal  supremaoj,  the 
^^itmnei  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  hated  hertBsy,  and 
doSbtSiy,  hated  all  who  protected  heresy  with  a  deadly 
J^'f  *»*•  hatred.  He  passed  the  Six  Articles  Bill ;  he 
SS?Sf*Se  destroyed  Cromwell;  he  laboured  with  all 
peneeution.    j^jg  j^jght  to  destroy  Cranmor ;  and,  at  length, 

when  Henry  was  about  to  die,  he  lent  himself,  though 
too  prudently  to  be  detected,  to  the  schemes  of  Surrey 
and  the  Catholics  upon  the  regency.  The  failure  of 
those  schemes,  and  the  five  years  of  arbitrary  impris- 
onment under  Edward,  had  not  softened  feelings  al» 
ready  more  than  violent.  He  returned  to  power  exas- 
perated by  personal  injury  ;  and  justified,  as  he  might 
easily  believe  himself  to  be,  in  his  opinion  of  the  ten* 
dencies  of  heresy,  by  the  scandals  of  the  Protestant 
administration,  he  obtained,  by  unremitting  assiduity,, 
the  reenactment  of  the  persecuting  laws,  which  he 
himself  launched  into  operation  with  imperious  cru- 
elty. 

Yet  there  was  something  in  Gardiner's  character 
Yet  he  had     which  was  not  wholly  execrable.     For  thirty 

been  an  ao-  ,  i     j  •    ji      •       ^i  • 

tiire  public     ycars  he  worked  unweariedly  m  the  service 
was  cruel,      of  the  public  ;  his  judgment  as  a  member  of 
brare,  council  was  generally  excellent ;  and  Somer- 

set, had  he  listened  to  his  remonstrances,  might  have 
saved  both  his  life  and  credit.  He  was  vindictive, 
ruthless^  treacherous,  but  his  courage  was  indomitable. 
He  resisted  Cromwell  till  it  became  a  question  which 
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c^the  two  should  die^  and  the  lot  was  as  likely  to  hare 
fallen  to  him  as  to  his  rival.     He  woald  have  mur- 
dered Elizabeth  with  the  forms  of  law  or  without,  but 
Elisabeth  was  the  hope  of  all  that  he  most  detested 
He  was  no  dreamer,  no  high-flown  enthusi-  And  Ms 
ast,  but  he  was  a  man  of  clear  eye  and  hard  JbthMsrilmi 
hearty  who  had  a  purpose  m  his  life  which  he  *n*^"«^*>i^ 
pursued  with  unflagging  energy.     Living  as  he  did  in 
rsvolutionary  times^  his  hand  was  never  slow  to  strike 
when  an  enemy  was  in   his   power ;  yet  in   general 
when  Gardiner  struck^  he  stooped,  like  the  eagle,  at 
the  nobler  game,  leaving  the  linen-drapers  and  appren- 
tices to   ^^  the   mousing   owls."     His   demerits  were 
vast ;  his  merits  w^e  small,  yet  something. 

^*  Well,  well,"  as  some  one  said,  winding  up  his 
0{»taph,  ^^  Mortuus  est,  et  sepultus  est,  et  descendit  ad 
inferofi ;  let  us  say  no  more  about  him."  ^ 

To  return  to  the  parliament.  On  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber a  bull  of  Paul  IV.,  confirming  the  dispensation  of 
Julius,  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons.^  a  sawkiy  i» 

ssked  for  in 

On  the  29th  the  crown  debts  were  alleged  pMriiaBD*ent. 
as  a  reason  for  demanding  a  subsidy.  The  queen 
bud  been  prevented  from  indulging  her  desire  for  a 
slanding  army.  The  waste  and  peculation  of  the  late 
reign  had  been  put  an  end  to ;  and  the  embarrass 
ments  of  the  treasury  were  not  of  her  creation. 
Nevertheless  the  change  in  social  habits,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  had  prevented 
the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  from  being  carried 
to  the  extent  which  had  been  contemplated ;  the  mar 
riage  had  been  in  many  ways  costly,  and  large  sums 

>  BptdtA  Grftee  a|>po(fttdA  to  hkf  hem  Mid  at  York  on  the  AecMiiM  •! 
nbiilbeth.  -^  Taiuur  M88,,  Bo^Heiad  Llbmy. 
s  Commom  Jowmah :  2d  and  Sd  Philip  ttid  Miiy, 
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had  been  spent  in  restoring  plundered  church  plate. 
The  queen's    So  great  had  been  the  difSculties  of  the  treas* 

expenditure 

haa  been       urv,  that,  ahhough  frcsh  loans  had  been  con- 

large,  and  J '  '  o 

the  crown      tracted  with  the  Jews,  the  wages  of  the  house^ 

debts  are  .  ^ 

Btiu  large,      hold  were  again  two  years  in  arrear. 

Parliament  showed   no   disposition   to  be  illiberal ; 
The  Com-      they  Only  desired  to  be  satisfied  that  if  they 

mons  will  "^  *'  .  , ,  ,  ,.    «  , 

cive  mon«7,  gave  money  it  would  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
b«  assured  posc  for  which  it  was  demanded.  The  Sub- 
f men  wiu  sidy  Bill,  when  first  introduced,  was  opposed 
to  Philip.  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ground 
that  the  queen  would  give  the  keys  of  the  treasury 
to  her  husband ;  and  after  a  debate,  a  minority  of  a 
hundred  voted  for  refusing  the  grant.^  The  general 
spirit  of  the  Houses,  however,  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  generous.  Two  fifteenths  were  voted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subsidy,  which  the  queen,  on  her  side,  was 
able  to  decline  with  thanks.^  The  money  question 
was  settled  quietly,  and  the  business  of  the  session  pro 
ceeded. 

If  her  subjects  were  indifferent  to  their  souls,  Mary 
was  anxious  about  her  own.     On  the  11th  of  Novem- 

A  bui  is  ^^^^  *  ^^1'  ^*s  ^®*^  *  fi^s*  *'"^®  ^^  *^®  House 

to7J£f iJl!.  of  Lords,  "  whereby  the  King's  and  Queen's 

Snffru^ts  Majesties    surrendered,   and   gave   into   the 

to  the  Pope.  Ijj^j^  jg  Qf  tjjg  Pope's  Holincss,  the  first-fruits 

and  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,"  The  recep- 
tion of  the  measure  can  be  traced  in  the  changes  of 
form  which  it  experienced.     The  payment  of  annates 

^  Comnums  Journals^  2d  and  8d  Philip  and  Mary.  —  Noaillec  to  the 
Constable,  October  31. 

S  Commons  Journals,  Noailles  says  that  the  queen  demanded  the  fif- 
leeDths,  and  that  the  Commons  refused  to  grant  them.  The  account  in  tht 
fonwndk  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Lord  Talbot  to  the  Earl  of  Shrawe* 
boy.—  Lodge's  lUusUraiUms^  Vol.  I.  p.  907. 
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to  the  See  of  Rome  was  a  grievance,  both  among 
dergy  and  laity,  of  very  ancient  standing.  The 
clergy,  though  willing  to  be  relieved  from  paying  first- 
fruits  to  the  crown,  were  not  so  loyal  to  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  as  to  desire  to  restore  their  contributions 
into  the  old  channel ;  while  the  laity,  who  from  imme- 
morial time  had  objected  on  principle  to  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  were  now,  through 
their  possession  of  the  abbey  lands  and  the  impropria- 
tion of  benefices,  immediately  interested  parties.  On 
the  19th  of  November  fifty  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  waited,  by  desire,  upon  the  queen,  f^^  q,,^^ 
to  hear  her  own  resolutions,  and  to  listen  to  j£5r*5ith?' 
an  admonition  from'  the  cardinal.^  On  the  S^Jh^oSIi. 
20th  a  second  bill  was  introduced,  "  where-  ™**°'* 
by  the  King's  and  Queen's  Majesties  surrendered  and 
gave  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  into  the  hands  of 
the  laity.'*  ^  The  crown  would  not  receive  annates 
longer  in  any  form ;  and  as  laymen  liable  to  the  pay 
ment  of  them  could  not  conveniently  be  required  to 
pay  tribute  to  Rome,  it  was  left  to  their  consciences  to 
determine  whether  they  would  follow  the  queen's  ex- 
ample in  a  voluntary  surrender. 

Even  then,  however,  the  original  bill  could  not  pass 
so  long  as  the  Pope's  name  was  in  it,  or  so  The  Lords 
long  tus  the  Pope  was  mterested  in  it.     As  it  the  queen 
left  the  Lords,  it  was  simply  a  surrender,  on  the  Awt- 
behalf  of  the  crown,  of  all  claims  whatever  the  Pope'i 
upon  first-fruits  of  benefices,  whether  from  struck  out. 
clergy  or  laity.     The  tenths  were  to  continue  to  be 

1  Mr.  Speaker  declared  the  qaeeii*8  pleasure  to  be  spoken  yesterday,  ton 
to  depart  with  the  first-fruits  and  tenths;  and  my  Lord  Cardinal  spake  fiw 
the  tithes  and  impropriations  of  benefices  to  be  spiritual.  —  Omtmom  Jimt- 
•oby  November  20 :  2d  and  8d  Philip  and  Mary. 

*  XordSi  Jaumali. 
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paid.  Lay  impropriators  should  pay  them  to  thirt 
crown.  The  clergy  should  pay  them  to  the  legate, 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  applied  to  the  dischafgd 
of  the  monastic  pensions,  from  which  the  crown  was  to 
be  relieved.  The  crown  at  the  same  time  Set  a  prece"* 
dent  of  sacrifice  by  placing  in  the  legate's  hands  ta^ 
reservedly  every  one  of  its  own  impropriations.^ 

In  tliis  form  the  measure  went  down  to  the  Com* 
B*eeftibiB*.     mofiS,  where  it  encountered  fresh  and  violent 

The  bin  i*  '.  .  r«         1  ■  1.1. 

tfj^^osedin  oppositiou.  To  demand  a  subsidy  in  one 
B»aM,  mM  week,  and  in  the  tiext  to  demand  permission 
SSSli^.  to  sacrifice  a  sixth  part  of  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue, was  inconsistent  and  irrational.  The  laity  had 
no  ambition  to  take  tipon  themselves  the  burdens  of 
the  clergy.  On  the  27th  there  was  a  long  discussion ;  * 
on  the  8d  of  December  the  bill  was  carried,  but  with 
an  adverse  minority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty*six, 
against  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-three.^ 

^  2d  and  3d  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  4. 

s  Commons  Journals. 

*  Ibid.  The  temper  of  the  opposition  may  be  gathered  from  the  lan- 
guage of  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

The  writer  describes  the  clergy  as  "  lads  of  circumspection,  and  veriljr 
fJii  hujus  scBCulV*  He  complains  of  their  avarice  in  inducing  the  qaeen, 
^  at  one  chop,  to  give  away  fifty  thousand  pounds  and  better  yearly  from 
the  inheritance  of  her  crown  unto  them,  and  many  a  thousand  after,  unto 
those  idle  hypocrites  besidea.** 

He  then  goes  on: — 

*^  And  yet  this  great  profusion  of  their  prince  did  so  smally  serve  their 
hungry  guts,  like  stafven  tikes  that  were  .never  content  with  more  tb-%ii 
enough ;  at  all  their  collations,  assemblies,  and  sermons,  they  never  >Aft 
yelling  and  yelping  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Restore!  Restore!  These 
devout  deacons  nothing  regarded  how  some  for  long  service  and  travail 
abroad,  while  th?y  sate  at  home  —  some  for  shedding  his  blood  in  defienoa 
of  his  princess  cause  and  country,  while  they  with  safety,  all  careless  in 
their  cabins,  in  luxe  and  lewdness,  did  smI  m  a  sure  port  —  some  telling  hi; 
antient  patrimony  for  purchase  of  these  lands,  while  they  must  have  all  by 
gift  a  6ed*8  name  -^  they  nothing  regarding,  I  say,  what  mjory  to  thoU' 
•ands,  what  undoing  to  moet  men,  what  danger  of  uproar  and  tunall 
tiifoaghout  the  whole  realm,  and  Irhat  a  weakening  to  tho  Statt  liottld 
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Language  had  been  heard  in  both  Houses  during  the 
debates,  of  unusual  violence.  Bradford's  letter  on  the 
succession  was  circulating  freely  among:  the  The  queen  k 
membsrs,  and  the  parliament  from  which  the  ^^ 

••  I  t     n        t  11         n      conduct  of 

queen  anticipated  so  much  for  her  husband  s  pArHameat 
interests  proved  the  most  intractable  with  which  she 
had  had  to  deal.^    After  the  difficulty  which  she  had 
experienced   with    the   first-fruits,   she   durst    not   so 
much  as  introduce  the  question  of  the  crown.'    She 
attempted  a  bill  for   the   restoration  of  the  ShetriMto 
ibrfeited  lands  of  the  Howards,  but  it  was  StheruMM- 
lost.'     The  Duchess  of  Suffolk,^  with  sev-  o?iaoce«. 
#ml  other  persons  of  rank,  had  lately  joined  the  refo- 

fheivby  srifle;  iHtk  none  of  these  matters  were  they  mored  a  trhit,  but 
•tifl  hdd  on  their  crj,  Restore !  Bestore ! 

^*  And  that  ye  may  be  sure  they  meant  nothing  more  than  how  to  have 
all,  and  that  with  all  haste;  after  that  their  Pope,  this  seditions  Paul  lY., 
that  new  is,  had  sent  hither  his  bulls  and  his  thunderbolts  ibr  that  cause, 
and  other  (and  yet  little  restored,  because  the  world,  indeed,  would  not  be  bo 
faced  out  of  their  livelihood)  sundry  of  our  prelates,  like  hardy  champions, 
staeke  not  a  whit  themselves  to  thrust  lords  out  of  their  lands,  and  picked 
quarrels  to  their  lawful  possessions.  Well.  Let  nobility  consider  the  case 
as  they  list;  but,  as  some  think,  if  the  clergy  come  to  be  masters  again, 
they^  Will  teach  them  a  school  point  Christ  taught  the  young  man  that 
p«rfeetion  was  in  voe/e,  vemie,  et  da,  not  in  mane,  acquire^  accunndti.*^  -^ 
Grace  to  be  said  at  the  Accession  of  Elizabeth:  Tanner  MSS.,  Bodleian 
Library. 

1  Nodllee. 

3  Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in  his  curious  but  most  inaccnrate 
aecount  of  England  during  this  reign,  states  that  the  queen  had  it  iii  her 
]^wef  to  eut  off  Elizabeth  from  the  succession,  but  that  she  was  prevented 
from  d(mig  it  by  Philip.  Michele^s  information  suffered  fh>m  the  |)ol]6y 
of  Tenice.  Teniee  held  aloof  from  the  complications  of  the  rest  of  Europie, 
i^nd  her  representatives  were  punished  by  exclusion  from  secrets  of  State. 
The  letters  of  Noailles  might  be  suspected,  but  the  correspondence  of  Be- 
nard  with  Charles  Y.  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  either  as  to  the  views  of 
the  Spaniards  towards  Elizabeth,  of  their  designs  on  the  crown,  or  of  the 
eanses  by  which  they  were  baffled. 

*  Noailles  to  the  King  of  France,  December  16. 

i  The  Witty  Katherine  Brandon,  widow  of  Henry  YIlI.'s  Charles  Bnuk^ 
don,  married  to  Bichard  Bertie.  She  was  a  lady  of  advanced  opfai&>tia| 
batween  whom  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  there  were  somri  pastagea-al* 
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gees  on  the  Continent ;  she  attempted  to  cany  a 
measare  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  and 
fiiiled  again.^  A  sharp  blow  was  dealt  also  at  the  re- 
covered privileges  of  ecclesiastics.  A  man  named 
Benet  Smith,  who  had  been  implicated  in  a  charge  of 
murder,  and  was  escaping  under  plea  of  clergy,  was 
delivered  by  a  special  act  into  the  hands  of  justice.^ 
rteUament  The  Icavcu  of  the  heretical  spirit  was  still 
Md^^'  unsubdued.  The  queen  dissolved  her  fourth 
^^?n**  parliament  on  the  9th  of  September ;  and 
mwntto  several  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  out  with 
th«  Tower,  unpalatable  freedom  were  seized  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.  She  was  unwise,  thought  Noailles ;  such 
arbitrary  acts  were  only  making  her  day  by  day  more 
detested,  and,  should  opportunity  offer,  would  bring 
her  to  utter  destruction. 

Unwise  she  was  indeed,  and  most  unhappy.  When 
the  poor  results  of  the  session  became  known  to  Philip, 
Phiuprecaiig  ^^  ^cnt  orders  that  such  of  his  Spanish  suite 
ftoming.'*  as  he  had  left  behind  him  should  no  longer 
''°**'  afflict  themselves  with  remaining  in  a  country 

which  they  abhorred  ;  he  summoned  them  all  to  come 


•nns.    She  dressed  a  dog  in  a  rochet  on  one  occasion,  and  called  it  Bishop 
Gardiner. 

Gardiner  himself  said  that  he  was  once  at  a  party  at  the  Duke  of  Sa^> 
folk's,  and  it  was  a  question  who  should  take  the  Duchess  down  to  dinner 
She  wanted  to  go  with  her  husband;  but  as  that  could  not  be, "  Mj  lady,** 
said  Gardiner,  "taking  me  by  the  hand,  for  that  my  lord  would  not  take 
her  himself,  said  that,  forasmuch  as  she  could  not  sit  down  with  my  lord 
whom  she  loved  best,  she  had  chosen  me  whom  she  loved  worst.' '  —  Ilolin- 
fhed. 

1  Et  de  mesme  fust  rejett^  audict  parlement  k  la  grande  confusion  de 
ladicte  dame  ung  aultre  bill,  par  lequel  elle  vouloit  confisquer  les  personnef 
et  biens  de  ceulx  qui  sont  transfuges  de  ce  royaulme  despuis  son  adv&De* . 
ment  k  la  couronne.  —  Noailles  to  the  King  of  France,  Dncemb«r  16: 
fcMfodef  Vol.  y. 

•  9d  and  8d  Philip  and  BCary,  cap.  17. 
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to  liim  except  Alphonso,  bb  confessor.     '^  The  queen 
wept  and  remonstrated ;  more  piteous  lamen-  tim  vasmrj 
tations   were    never  heard    from   woman."  qnean. 
"  How,"  exclaimed  a  brother  of  Noailles,^  "  is  she 
repaid  now  for  having  quarrelled  with  her  subjects,  and 
set  aside  her  father's  will!     The  misery  which  she 
suffers  in  her  husband^s  absence  cannot  so  change  her 
bat  jt^t  she  will  risjc  crown  and  life  to  establish  him  in 
the  sovereignty,  and  thus  recall  him  to  her  side.    Never- 
theless, she  will  fail,  and   he  will  not  come.     He  is 
^eary  of  having  laboured  so  long  in  a  soil  so  barren ; 
while  she  who  feels  old  age  stealing  so  fast  upon  her, 
capnot  endure  to  lose  what  she  has  bought  so  dearly." 
Nothing  now  was  left  for  Mary  but  to  make  such 
use  as  she  was  able  of  the  few  years  of  life  which  were 
to  remain  to  her.     If  Elizabeth,  the  hated  Anne  Bol- 
eyn's  hated  daughter,  was   to  succeed    her  o^u  the 
throne,  and  there  was  no  remedy,  it  was  for  Bh»*>mt§ 
her  to  work  so  vigorously  in  the  restoration  the  rmton- 
of  the  Church  that  her  labours  could  not  af-  Chtue^. 
terwards  be  all  undone.     At  her  own  expense  she  be- 
gan to  rebuild  and  refound  the  religious  houses.     The 
Grey  Friars  were    replaced    at  Greenwich,  the  Car- 
thusians at  Sheene,  the  Brigittines  at  Sion.     The  house 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  London  was  restoried  ; 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  gave  way  to 
Abbot  Feckenham  and  a  college  of  monks.     Yet  these 
touching  efforts  might  soften  her  sorrow  but  could  not 
remove  it     Philip  was  more  anxious  than  ever  about 
the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  ;   and  as  Maiy  could  not 
overcome  her  unwillingness  to  sanction  by  pwhp 
act  of  her  own  Elizabeth's  pretensions,  Philip  wueb  /» 
wrote  her  cruel  letters,  and  set  his  confessor  her. 

i  Fnuifoif  de  Koiilles  to  Madame  de  Boyet  Ambatsade$f  ToL  ¥• 
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to  lecture  her  upon  her  duties  as  a  wife.^  These  let- 
ters she  chiefly  spent  her  time  in  answering,  shut  up 
almost  alone,  trusting  no  one  but  Pole,  and  seeing  no 
one  but  her  women.  If  she  was  compelled  to  appear 
in  public,  she  had  lost  her  power  of  self-control ;  she 
would  burst  into  fits  of  violent  and  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion ;  she  believed  every  one  about  her  to  be  a  spy  in 
the  interest  of  the  Lords.  So  disastrously  miserable 
were  all  the  consequences  of  her  marriage,  that  it  was 
said,  the  Pope,  who  had  granted  the  dispensation  for 
the  contraction  of  it,  had  better  grant  another  for  its 
dissolution.^  Unfortunately  there  was  one  direction 
open  in  which  her  frenzy  could  have  uncontrolled 
scope. 

1  Among  the  surviving  memorials  of  Kaiy,  none  is  more  affecting  than 
a  ronglr  copy  of  an  answer  to  one  of  these  epistles,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Cotton  Library.  It  is  painftilly  scrawled,  and  covered  with  erasures  and  cor- 
rections, in  which  may  be  traced  the  dread  in  which  she  stood  of  offending 
Philip.  Demander  license  de  voire  HauUeue,  is  crossed  through  and  altered 
into  Su^ier  ires  humblemenL  Where  she  had  described  herself  as  o6dt- 
fonfe,  she  enlarged  the  word  into  ires  obeissarUe  ;  and  the  4one  throughout 
Is  most  piteous.  She  entreats  the  king  to  appoint  some  person  or  persons 
to  talk  with  her  about  the  marriage.  She  says  that  the  conscience  which 
she  has  about  it  she  has  had  for  twenty-four  years ;  that  is  to  say,  since 
Elizabeth^s  birth.  Nevertheless,  she  will  agree  to  Philip's  wish,  if  the 
realm  will  agree.  She  is  ready  to  discuss  it;  but  she  complains,  so  far  as 
she  dares  complain,  of  the  confessor.  The  priests  trouble  her,  she  sajra. 
^'Alfonsez  esp^ialement  me  proposoit  questions  si  obscures  que  mon 
simple  entendement  ne  les  pouvoit  comprehendre,  comme  pour  exemple 
il  me  demandoit  qui  estoit  roy  au  temps  de  Adam,  et  disoit  comme  j'estoy 
obligee  de  faire  ceste  marriage  par  ung  article  de  mon  Credo,  mais  il  ne 
Pexposoit.  •  .  .  Aultres  choses  trop  difficiles  pour  moy  d'entendre.  . 
.  .  ainsy  qu*il  estoit  impossible  en  si  peu  de  temps  de  changer.  •  .  .con- 
science. .  •  •  Votre  Haultesse  escript  en  ses  dictes  lettres  que  si  le  con- 
sent de  ce  royaulme  iroyt  au  contraire,  Votre  Haultesse  en  imputeroit  la 
ooulpe  en  moy.  Je  supplie  en  toute  humility  votre  Haultesse  de  diff^rer 
ceste  affaire  jusques  k  votre  retour;  et  donques  Votre  Haultesse  sera  juge 
si  je  seray  coulpable  ou  non.  Car  autrement  je  vinray  en  jalousie  dt 
Votre  Haultesse  la  quelle  sera  pire  k  moy  que  mort;  car  j*en  my  commeocr 
d^jib  d*en  taster  trop  k  mon  grand  regret,**  &c. —  CoiUm,  M88.fTUmt,  h 
2:  printed  veiy  incorrectly  in  Str)'pe*s  MemoridU^  VoL  VI.  ilB. 

3  Noailles. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  after  his  trial  and 
his  citation  to  Rome,  addressed  to  the  queen  onomar 
a  singular  letter :  he  did  not  ask  for  mercy,  JJJSS,  hi-**** 
and  evidently  he  did  not  expect  mercy :  he  Sf Sfn***** 
reasserted  calmly  the  truth  of  the  opinions  JJJS^^i^! 
for  which  he  was  to  suffer ;   but  he  protested  SJjf.S^i"* 
against  the  indignity  done  to  the  realm  of   **>«i»p*- 
England,  and  the  degradation  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
**  when  the  king  and  queen,  as  if  they  were  subjects  in 
their  own  realm,  complained  and  required  justice  at  a 
■tntnger's  hand  against  their  own  subjects,  being  already 
eondemned  to  death  by  their  own  laws."     **  Death," 
he  said,  *^  could  not  grieve  him  much  more  than  to 
have  his  most  dread  and  gracious  sovereigns,  to  whom 
onder  Grod  he  owed  all  obedience,  to  be  his  accusers  in 
judgment  before  a  stranger  and  outward  power."  ^ 

I  Cranmer  to  Qaeen  Maij:  Jenkins,  YoL  I.  p.  869.  This  protest  was 
committed  to  Pole  to  answer,  who  replied  to  it  at  length. 

The  aothority  of  the  Pope  in  a  secular  kingdom,  the  legate  said,  was  no 
more  a  foreign  power  than  "  the  authority  of  the  soul  of  man  coming  from 
heaven  in  the  body  generate  on  earth.**  **  The  Pope*s  laws  spiritual  did  no 
other  but  that  the  soul  did  in  the  body,  giving  life  to  the  same,  confirming 
and  strengthening  the  same;  '*  and  that  it  was  which  the  angel  signified 
in  Chri8t*8  conception,  declaring  what  his  authority  should  be, "  that  he 
■honld  sit  J«9>er  domum  Damd,  which  was  a  temporal  reign,  ui  ooi^rmtt 
Hbtd  el  oorroftore/,  as  the  spiritual  laws  did.** 

The  quotation  is  inaccurate.  The  words  in  the  Vulgate  are,  Dabit  UB 
Jkmumu  atdtm  Damdpatru  efut:  et  rtf/nabit  in  demo  Jacob  in  atemum. 

The  letter  contains  another  illustration  of  Pole*s  habit  of  mind.  "  There 
was  never  spiritual  man,**  he  says,  "  put  to  execution  according  to  the 
order  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  but  he  was  first  by  the  canon  laws  con- 
demned and  degpraded;  whereof  there  be  as  many  examples  afore  the  time 
of  breaking  the  old  order  of  the  realm  these  last  years,  as  hath  been  delin- 
qoents.    Let  the  records  be  seen.     And  specially  this  is  notable  of  the 

Bishop  of ,  which,  being  imprisoned  for  high  treason,  the  king  would 

not  proceed  to  his  condemnation  and  punishment  afore  he  had  the  Pope^i 
bull  given  him.  .  ...** 

The  historical  alignment  proceeded  smoothly  up  to  the  name,  which, 
however,  was  not  and  is  not  to  be  found.    Pole  was  probably  thinkhag  of 
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The  appeal  was  intended  perhaps  to  provoke  the 
queen  to  let  him  die  with  his  friends,  in  whose  example 
and  companionship  he  felt  his  strength  supported.  But 
His&teiB  it  could  i)pt  be;  he  was  the  spectator  of 
He  M«8  their  &te,  while  his  own  was  still  lield  at  a 
lAtimer  dto,  distance  b^or@  him.  He  witnessed  the  ago- 
oonnft  Hies  of  Ridley ;  and  the  long  imprisoniaeiilk, 
teii.  the  perpetual  chafing  of  Soto,  the  Spanisli 

Iriar,  apd  the  drea^  sense  that  he  was  alone,  forsaken 
of  m^,  and  perhaps  of  God,  began  to  wear  into  tJia 
firmness  of  a  fDJ|,ny.-sidi8d  susceptible  nature.  Some 
vagi^e  indicatiop  ihs^t  he  might  yield  had  been  eom? 
municated  to  Pole  by  $iQ|to  before  Ohristmas,^  and  tfaa 
struggle  which  h^d  evidently  commenced  was  pennittad 
tp  prpti:^  itself.  If  the  Airchbisbop  of  Cioiterbiiiy, 
the  fiithf^  of  thp  Reformed  Church  of  England,  coid^ 
be  brought  to  a  recantation,  that  one  victory  might  win 
back  the  hearts  which  the  gejieral  cpnsti|)|cy  pf  tfcp 
martyrs  was  drawing  off  in  tens  of  thousands.  Time, 
however,  wore  on,  and  the  archbishop  showed  no  defi- 
HiscuiMif  "^*®  signs  of  giving  w^y.  On  the  14th  iirf* 
a^,  Md  December,  a  mock  trial  was  institnted  at 
tenlSjny  Rome ;  the  report  of  tl^e  exaipin^|bipn  ^t  Qip? 
the  Pope.      fjj^j  ^j^  produced,  and  counsel  were  heard 

on  both  sides,  or  so  it  was  pretended.  Paul  IV.  thefj 
pronounced  the  final  sentepce,  that  Thomas  Cranmer, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  been  accused  by 
his  sovereigns  of  divers  cringes  »Qd  misdempanQur^,  U 
had  been  proved  against  him  that  he  had  followed  the 
teachiujgs  of  John  Wicliff  and  Martip  ^uther  pf  go? 

Archbishop  Scrope,  who,  however,  unfortunately  for  the  lurgiiniiNit,  ii#f 
put  to  death  voUhouJl  the  Pope's  fiancUon.  —Draft  of  n  h^Xvt  ^m  Ca^AM 
Pole  to  Cranmer:  HarUian  ^88,  417. 
1  Pole  to  Biilip:  ^t^oJce  Beg.  Pol.,  Vol.  Y.  p.  47. 
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cnrsed  memory ;  ^  that  he  had  published  books  contain 
ing  matters  of  heresy,  and  still  obstinately  persisted  in 
those  his  erroneous  opinions :  he  was  therefore  declai  ed 
to'  be  anathema,  to  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  having 
been  degraded,  he  was  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm. 

There  was  some  delay  in  sending  the  judgment  to 
Engiamd.  It  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Febnnry. 
Febmary,  and  on  the  14th,  Thirlby  and  Bon-  tSwK^" 
Aer  went  down  to  fmis^  the  work  at  Oxford.  SJSjSti* 
The  court  sate  this  time  in  Christ  Church  ^***^- 
Gathedral.  Cranmer  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the 
Papal  sentence  was  read.  The  preamble  declared  that 
the  cause  had  been  heard  with  indiiference,  that  the 
floeused  had  been  defended  by  an  advocate,  that  wit- 
M8S€»  had  been  examined  for  him,  that  he  had  been 
alk)wed  every  opportunity  to  answer  for  himself.  "  O 
Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  what  lies  be  these  I  that  I, 
being  in  prison  and  never  suffered  to  have  counsel  or 
advocate  at  home,  should  produce  witness  and  appoint 
eomisel  at  Rome ;  Ood  must  needs  punish  this  shame- 
less lying."    . 

^lenee  would  perhaps  have  been  more  dignified  ;  Ui 
apeak-  at  all  waa  an  in(fieation  of  infirmity.  Deeembcr. 
As  soon  as  the  reading  was  finished,  the  arch-  iMmpH 
bishop  was  formally  arrayed  in  his  robes,  and  h^  robM, 

»  1        1  .  1    .    J      T^  *»>*  Bonn* 

when  the  decoration  was  completed,  Bonner   nUM  absmi 
called  out  in  exultation  : 

**'  This  is  the  man  that  hath  despised  the  Pope's 
Holiness,  and  now  is  to  be  judged  by  him  ;  this  is  the 
man  that  hath  pulled  down  so  many  churches,  and  now 
ia  come  to  be  judged  in  a  church  ;  this  is  the  man  that 

1  DammaUB  memoruB.     Sentenoe  Definlthre  Mgauui  Tbomm 
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hath  contemned  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  and 
now  is  come  to  be  condemned  before  that  blessed  Sacra- 
ment hanging  over  the  altar ;  this  is  the  man  that,  like 
Lucifer,  sat  in  the  place  of  Christ  upon  an  altar  ^  to 
judge  others,  and  now  is  come  before  an  altar  to  be 
judged  himself."  » 

Thirlby  checked  the  insolence  of  his  companion. 
r^bnuxT  '^^^  degradation  was  about  to  commence, 
5;^*^  when  the  archbishop  drew  from  his  sleeve  an 
JJJl^JJy*  appeal  "to  the  next  Free  General  Council 
^">*^-  that  should  be  called.'*  It  had  been  drawn 
after  consultation  with  a  lawyer,  in  the  evident  hope 
that  it  might  save  or  prolong  his  life,'  and  he  attempted 
to  present  it  to  his  judges.  But  he  was  catching  at 
straws,  as  in  his  clearer  judgment  he  would  have 
Bntth*  known.  Thirlbj  said  sadly  that  the  appeal 
n^ed,  could  uot  be  received ;  his  orders  were  abso- 
lute to  proceed. 

The  robes  were  stripped  off  in  the  usual  way.  The 
And  he  is  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  clipped.  Bouucr  with  his  own 
prSwatory  ^^"^^  scrapcd  the  finger  points  which  had 
toexecation.  \^qq^   touchcd  with  the  Oil  of  cousecratiou  ; 

"  Now  are  you  lord  no  longer,"  he  said,  when  the  cere- 
mony was  finished,  "All  this  needed  not,"  Cranmer 
answered ;  "  I  had  myself  done  with  tliis  gear  long 
ago. 

He  was  led  off  in  a  beadle's  threadbare  gown,  and  a 
tradesman's  cap;  and  here  for  some  important  hours 
authentic  account  of  him  is  lost.  What  he  did,  what 
he  said,  what  was  done  or  what  was  said  to  him,  is 
known  only  in  its  results,  or  in  Protestant  tradition. 

1  An  allusion  to  a  scaffold  in  St  PaaVs  Church,  on  which  Cranmer  b«4 
Mte  as  a  commissioner;  said  to  have  been  erected  over  an  )ld  a^tar. 
«  Foxe,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  78. 
Cnmmer  to  a  Lawyer:  Jenkins,  Vol.  I.  p.  884. 
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Tradition  said  that  he  was  taken  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  house  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  where  he  was 
delicately  entertained,  and  worked  upon  with  smooth 
words,  and  promises  of  life.  "  The  noblemen,"  he  was 
told,  *^bare  him  good-will ;  he  was  still  strong,  and  might 
live  many  years,  why  should  he  cut  them  short  ?  '* 
The  story  may  contain  some  elements  of  truth.  But 
the  same  evening,  certainly,  he  was  again  in  his  cell ; 
and  among  the  attempts  to-  move  him  which  can  be 
authenticated,  there  was  one  of  a  far  different  kind ;  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Pole  to  bring  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  condition. 

^*  Whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,"  so  the  legate  addressed  a  Th«]«gate 
prisoner  in  the  expectation  of  death,^  '^  hath  tartoUm. 
not  God.  He  that  abjdeth  in  the  doctrinei  of  Christ, 
he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  there  come 
any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed ; 
for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his 
evil  deeds.  There  are  some  who  tell  me  that,  in 
obedience  to  this  command,  I  ought  not  to  address 
you,  or  to  have  any  dealings  with  you,  save  the  deal- 
ings of  a  judge  with  a  criminal.  But  Christ  came  not 
to  judge  only,  but  also  to  save ;  I  call  upon  you,  not  to 
enter  into  your  house,  for  so  I  should  make  myself  a 
partaker  with  you ;  my  desire  is  only  to  bring  you  back 
to  the  church  which  you  have  deserted. 

"  You  have  corrupted  Scripture,  you  have  broken 
through  the  communion  of  saints,  and  now  I  tell  you 
what  you  must  do ;  I  tell  you,  or  rather  not  I,  but 
Christ  and  the  Church  through  me.     Did  I  follow 

1  EpkL  Beg.  Pd.,  Yol.  V.  p.  i48.    I  am  obUgad  to  abridge  and  epito- 
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my  oivn  lihpulse,  or  did  1  ^peak  iiii  toy  bwn  name,  I 
Speaking  In    sirotxid  hold  Other  hnguage  ;  to  you  I  should 

the  name  of  ,  n    •     »  i  i        i  -i  tn 

Christ,  he  not  speak  at  all ;  1  would  address  mjrself 
uchbfohop  otily  to  God ;  I  would  pray  him^  to  let  fall 
•nee.  the  fire  of  Heaven  to  consume  you,  and  to^ 

consume  with  you  the  house  into  which  you  have  en- 
tered in  abandoning  the  Chtrfrch.^ 

"  Yatjt  pretend  that  you  have  Used  n6  instrandentf^ 
Biiutsi'  ^^  reason,  to  leiid  men  after  you;  what- 
lS!jp*5*      mstrtfttifeht  did  the  devil  use  to  seduce  oUt 


toSrvS^nto  parents  m  Paradise  ?  you  have  folloii^ed  thtf 
or  thederii.  ggipgnt ;  with  guile  you  destroyed  your  kiiig, 
the  reAlrtf,'  and  the  Church,  and  you  have  brought  to 
perdifiofr  thousands  of  huinatn  sould. 

"  Compared  with  you,  all  others  who  have  been  cotf* 
cemed  in  these  deeds  of  evil,  are  but  objects  of  pity  ^ 
mfrhy  of  them  lonl^  resisted  temptation^  and  yieldSed 
ohly  to  the  seductions  of  your  impious  tongue  ;  you 
made  yourself  at  bishop,  —  for  what  purpose,  but  ta 
mock  both  God  and  man  ?  Your  first  act  was  biit  to^ 
juggle  with  your  king,  and  you  were  no  sooner  Pri- 
mate, than  you  plotted  how-you  might  break  your  oath 
to  the  Holy  See;  you  took  part  in  the  counsels 
of  the  evil  one,  you  made  your  home  with  ther 
wicked,  you  sate  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  Tout 
uebetm^^    exhOTted  vour  king  with  your  fine  words* 

bis  king  into  i  •  • /.  -•     .        i  . 

wfekeSess,  to  put  away  his  wire ;  you  prated  to  hiitf 
of  his  obligations  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 

1  Car  se  je  ii'6:otxtoi8  qne  lea  mooyemens  dt  la  nature,  se  je  tte  YOus  |Mir- 
lois  qu'eir  mon  uom,  jevous  tiendrois  ua  autre  langage,  au  platot  je  ne  vous 
dirbis  rien;  je  in*entretiendrois  avec  Dieu  seul  et  je  lui  demandeioia  da 
fldre'  tomber  le  feo  du  ci'el  poor  voas  eonsutiiiir  aVec  c^tta  maikcm  ott  vona 
mvez  pass^  en  abandonnant  TEglise.  The  letter  was  only  known  to  the 
•dM^  of  Pol6*t  miains  in  a  French  tnMalion;  I  do  not  kimW  iHWUito 
tiM  original  exists,  or  whether  it  was  in  Latin  or  in  Engliah. 
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Church , '  and  what  has  followed  that  unrighteous  sen* 
tence?  Tou  parted  the  king  from  the  wife  with  whom 
he  had  lived  for  twenty  years ;  you  parted  him  from 
the  Church,  the  common  mother  of  the  faithful ;  and 
thenceforth  throughout  the  realm  law  has  been  tram- 
pled under  foot,  the  people  have  been  ground  with  tyr- 
anny, the  churches  pillaged,  the  nobility  murdered  one 
bj  the  other. 

**  Therefore,  I  say,  were  I  to  make  my  own  cries 
htsard  in  heaven,  I  would  pray  God  to  de-  AndonUm 
mand  at  your  hands  the  blood  of  his  servants,  th^togum* 
Never  had  religion,  never  had  the  Church  of  .2h£min 
Christ  9l  worse  enemy  than  you  have  been  ;  ""*  ^**"^- 
now  therefore,  when  you  are  about  to  suffer  the  just 
reward  of  your  deeds,  think  no  more  to  excuse  your- 
self; confess  your  sins,  like  the  penitent  thief  upon  the 
cross. 

**Say  not  in  your  defence  that  you  have  done  no 
violence,  that  you  have  been  kind  and  gentle  in  your 
daily  life.  Thus  I  know  men  speak  of  you;  but 
cheat  not  your  conscience  with  so  vain  a  plea.  The 
devil,  when  called  to  answer  for  the  souls  that  he  has 
slain,  may  plead  likewise  that  he  did  not  desire  their 
destruction  ;  he  thought  only  to  make  them  happy,  to 
give  them  pleasure,  honour,  riches  —  all  things  which 
dieir  hearts  desired.  So  did  you  with  your  king :  you 
gave  him  the  woman  that  he  lusted  after ;  you  gave  him 
the  honour  which  was  not  his  due,  and  the  good  things 

^  The  inaumerable  modem  writers  who  agree  with  Pole  on  the  iniquity 
of  the  divorce  of  Catherine  forget  that,  according  to  the  rule  which  most 
of  na  now  acknowledge,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  his  brother^s  wife 
rmBig  taoM  incesluout  —  really  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature; 
that  the  Pope  had  no  more  authority  to  dispense  with  those  Ifiws  then  than 
1m  has  now;  and  Hiat  if  modem  law  is  right,  Cranmer  did  no  mora  thai 
kiadlilgr. 

VOL.  "VL  9 
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which  were  neither  his  nor  yours ;  and,  last  and  worst, 
He  deceired  7^^  g*^^  ^™  poison,  in  coverfng  his  iniqui« 
Th^^*^  ties  with  a  cloak  of  righteousness.  Better,  far 
ddngriJSI  better,  you  had  offered  him  courtezans  for 
totoh^p^  companions;  better  you  and  he  had  been 
P«^**<>°-  open  thieves  and  robbers.  Then  he  might 
have  understood  his  crimes,  and  have  repented  of 
them ;  but  you  tempted  him  into  the  place  where  there 
is  no  repentance,  no  hope  of  salvation. 

"  Turn  then  yourself,  and  repent.  See  yourself  as 
BvtGnn-  7^^  *^®'  Thus  may  you  escape  your  prison. 
SJJ^Sr^  Thus  may  you  flee  out  of  the  darkness 
"•**"*•  wherein  you  have  hid  yourself.  Thus  may 
you  come  back  to  light  and  life,  and  earn  for  yourself 
God's  forgiveness.  I  know  not  how  to  deal  with 
you.  Tour  examination  at  Oxford  has  but  hardened 
you ;  yet  the  issue  is  with  God.  I  at  least  can  point 
out  to  you  the  way.  If  you,  then,  persist  in  your  vain 
opinions,  may  God  have  mercy  on  you." 

The  legate,  in  his  office  of  guide,  then  travelled  the 
ftill  round  of  controversy,  through  Catholic  tradition, 
through  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  and  of  the  real 
presence,'  where  there  is  no  need  to  follow  him.  At 
length  he  drew  to  his  conclusion: 

"  You  will  plead  Scripture  to  answer  me.  Are  you 
so  vain,  then,  are  you  so  foohsh,  as  to  suppose  that  it 
has  been  left  to  you  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  those 
Scriptures  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Fathers 
H  ha  will  of  the  Church  for  so  many  ages  ?  Confess, 
■his,  and  coufess  that  you  have  mocked  God  in  denying 
tsif  hambij  that  he  is  present  on  the  altar ;  wash  out 
2£^,  God  your  sins  with  tears ;  and  in  the  abundance 
^     of  your  sorrow  you  may  find  pardon.     May 


it  be  so.     Even  for  the  greatness  of  your  crimes  may  it 
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be  80,  that  God  maj  have  the  greater  glory.  You  have 
not,  like  others,  fallen  through  simplicitj,  or  fallen 
through  fear.  You  were  corrupted,  like  the  Jews,  by 
earthly  rewards  and  promises.  For  your  own  profit 
you  denied  the  presence  of  your  Lord,  and  you  re- 
belled against  his  servant  the  Pope.  May  you  see 
your  crimes.  May  you  feel  the  greatness  of  your 
need  of  mercy.  Now,  even  now,  by  my  mouth,  Christ 
offers  you  that  mercy ;  and  with  the  passionate  hope 
which  I  am  bound  to  feel  for  your  salvation,  I  wait 
your  answer  to  your  Master's  call." 

The  exact  day  on  which  this  letter  reached  the  arch- 
bishop is  uncertain,  but  it  was  very  near  the  period  of 
his  sentence.     He   had  dared  death   bravely  while  it 
was  distant ;    but  he  was  physically  timid ;    the  near 
approach  of  the  agony  which  he  had  witnessed  in  others 
unnerved  him ;  and  in  a  moment  of  mental  canmw, 
and  moral  prostration  Cranmer  may  well  have  SSthen 
looked  in  the  mirroir  which  Pole  held  up  to  gSSLSr 
him,  and  asked  himself  whether,  after  all,  the  SJ^aJT 
oeing  there  described  was  his  true  image  —  Soml?nt!rcf 
whether  it  was  himself  as  others  saw  him.  cy^^^wS' 
A  faith  which  had   existed   for  centuries,  a  '*®"**^* 
fiiith  in  which  generation  after  generation  have  lived 
happy  and  virtuous  lives ;  a  faith  in  which  all  good 
men  are  agreed,  and  only  the  bad  dispute  —  such  a 
faith  carries  an  evidence  and  a  weight  with  it  beyond 
what  can  be  looked  for  in  a  creed  reasoned  out  by  in« 
dividuals  —  a  creed  which  had  the  ban  upon  it  of  in- 
herited execration  ;  which  had  been  held  in  abhorrence 
once  by  him  who  was  now  called  upon  to  die  for  it. 
Only  fools  and  fanatics  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
mistaken.     Sick  misgivings  may  have  taken  hold  upon 
in  moments  of  despondency,  whether,  after  all,  the 


ar- 
nor 
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millioiM  who  received  the  Roman  supremacy  might  not 
be  more  right  than  the  thousands  who  denied  it ;  whether 
the  argument  on  the  real  presence,  which  had  satisfied 
him  for  fifty  years,  might  not  be  better  founded  than 
his  recent  doubts.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  of 
gentle  and  modest  nature  to  feel  himself  the  object  of 
intense  detestation  without  uneasy  pangs  ;  and  as  such 
thoughts  came  and  went,  a  window  might  seem  to 
«pen,  through  which  there  was  a  return  to  life  and 
freedom.  His  trial  was  not  greater  than  hundreds  g£ 
others  had  borne,  and  would  bear  with  constancy  ;  bat 
Bit  tern-  the  temperaments  of  men  are  unequally  con-* 
imnn-  stituted,  and  a  subtle  intellect  and  a  sensi* 
iitivv.  tive  organization  are  not  qualifications  which 

make  martyrdom  easy. 

Life,  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  by  justice,  by  prec- 
Beteaftsid  ©^^nt,  was  giveu  to  all  who  would  accept  it 
jM«th^;  h»  Q^  terms  of  submission.  That  the  archbishop 
■aw  his  life,  should  be  tempted  to  rechnt,  with  the  resola* 
tion  formed,  notwithstanding,  that  he  should  still  suflfer, 
whether  he  yielded  or  whether  he  was  obstinate,  was 
a  suspicion  which  his  experience  of  the  legate  had  not 
taught  him  to  entertain* 

So  it  was  that  Cranmer's  spirit  gave  way,  and  he 
who  had  disdained  to  fly  when  flight  was  open  to 
kim,  because  he  considered  that,  having  done  the 
most  in  establishing  the  Reformation,  he  was  bound 
to  face  the  responsibility  of  it,  fell  at  last  under  the 
protraction  of  the  trial. 

The   day   of  his   degradation   the   archbishop   had 
jBdhe         eaten   little.     In   the   evening  he   returned 
to  his   cell   in  a  state  of  exhaustion :  ^   the 


nme  night,  or  the  next  day,  he  sent  in  his  first  aab* 

I-  Jenkins^  YoL  IT .  ^  1S». 
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misaioD,  ^  which  was  forwarded  on  the  instant  to  the 
queen.  It  was  no  sooner  gone  than  he  re-  Hsnoamii 
called  it,  and  then  yacillating  again,  he  ghM  mj^ 
drew  a  second,  in  slightlj  altered  words,  which  he 
signed  and  did  not  recall.  There  had  been  a  strug- 
gle in  which  the  weaker  nature  had  prevailed,  and 
the  orthodox  leaders  made  haste  to  improve  their 
triumph.  The  first  step  being  over,  confessions  far 
more  humiliating  could  now  be  extorted.  Bonner 
came  to  his  cell,  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  in 
writing,  *^to  submit  to  the  king  and  queen  Aadiigni* 
in  all  their  laws  and  ordinances,  as  well  tu!SNM*^ 
touching  the  Pope's  supremacy,  as  in  all  ***^ 
other  things ; "  with  an  engagement  further  "  to  more 
and  stir  all  others- to  do  the  like,"  and  to  live  in  quiet- 
ness and  obedience,  without  murmur  or  grudging;  his 
book  on  the  Sacrament  he  would  submit  to  the  neatt 
general  council. 

These   three  submissions  must  have  followed   one 
another  rapidly.     On  the  16th  of  February,  two  days 
only  after  his  trial,  he  made  a  fourth,  and  Andaittr- 
yielding  the  point  which  he  had  reserved,  he  S^*>^ 
declared  that  he  believed  all  the  articles  of  '^""'' 
the  Christian  religion  as  the  Catholic  Church  believed. 
But  so  &r  he  had  spoken  generally,  and  the  court 
required    particulars.     In  a  fifth  and    longer    sub- 
mission,^ he  was  made  to  anathematize  particularly 

1  Forasmnch  as  the  King^s  and  Qaeen^s  Mnjestieii,  bj  consent  of  |Mr1Ui» 
Bent,  have  received  the  Pope's  authority  within  this  realm,  I  am  content 
to  submit  myself  to  their  laws  herein,  and  to  take  the  Pope  for  chief  head 
ef  this  Church  of  England  so  far  as  God's  laws  and  the  customs  of  this 
Malm  will  permit  Thomas  Cranxkb. 

>  Of  this  fifth  submisrion  there  is  a  contemporary  copy  among  the  MSB. 
ftt  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  It  was  the  only  one  known  to  Foxo; 
md  tlds,  with  the  fact  of  its  being  flrand  in  a  separate  form,  gives  a  oolou 
if  prebdrililytoMr.  Sontfany'sfospinoiithatthanstwere  ^ng«ri«k    At 
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the  heresies  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius;  to  accept  the 
Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  out  of  which  was  no 
salvation;  to  acknowledge  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  seven  sacraments  as  received  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  purgatory.  He  professed  hi» 
penitence  for  having  once  held  or  taught  otherwise, 
and  he  implored  the  prayers  of  all  faithful  Christians, 
that  those  whom  he  had  seduced  might  be  brought 
back  to  the  true  fold. 

The  demands  of  the  Church  might  have  been  satis- 
fied by  these  last  admissions ;  but  Cranmer  had  not  yet 
expiated  his  personal  offences  against  the  queen  and 
her  mother,  and  he  was  to  drain  the  cup  of  humilia* 
tion  to  the  dregs. 

A  month  was  allowed  to  pass.  He  was  left  with 
Hareh.  ^^^  Certainty  of  his  shame,  and  the  uncer- 
^^^  tainty  whether,  after  all,  it  had  not  been 
mSw  aLt  encountered  in  vain.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
hSiinSng  ^^^  more  paper  was  submitted  to  his  sig- 
oonfeflskm;  nature,  in  which  he  confessed  to  be  all  which 
Pole  had  described  him.  He  called  himself  a  blas- 
phemer, and  a  persecutor;  being  unable  to  undo  his 
evil  work,  he  had  no  hope,  he  said,  save  in  the  exam- 
ple of  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  who  when  other 
means  of  reparation  were  taken  from  him,  made 
amends  to  God  with  his  lips.  He  was  unworthy  of 
mercy,  and  he  deserved  eternal  vengeance.  He  had 
sinned  against  King  Henry  and  his  wife  ;  he  was  the 

whole  collection  was  published  by  Bonner,  who  injured  his  claims  to  credit 
by  printing  with  the  others  a  seventh  recantationi  which  was  never  made, 
and  by  concealing  the  real  truth.  But  the  balance  of  evidence  I  still  think 
is  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  first  six.  The  first  four  lead  up  to 
the  fifth,  and  the  invention  of  them  after  the  fifth  had  been  made  would 
have  been  needless.  The  sixth  I  agree  with  Strype  in  considering  to  bavf 
koon  composed  by  Pole,  and  signed  by  Cranmer. 
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cause  of  the  divorce,  from  which,  as  from  a  seed,  haa 
sprung  up  schism,  heresy,  and  crime ;  he  had  opened 
a  window  to  false  doctrines  of  which  he  had  been  him- 
self the  most  pernicious  teacher;  especially  he  re- 
flected with  anguish  that  he  had  denied  the  presence 
of  his  Maker  in  the  consecrated  elements.  He  had 
deceived  the  living  and  he  had  robbed  the  souls  of  the 
dead  by  steaUng  from  them  their  masses.  He  prayed 
the  Pope  to  pardon  him ;  he  prayed  the  king  and 
queen  to  pardon  him ;  he  prayed  God  Almighty  to 
pardon  him,  as  he  had  pardoned  Mary  Magdalen ;  or 
to  look  upon  him  as,  from  his  own  cross,  He  had 
looked  upon  the  thief.  ^ 

The  most  ingenious  malice  could  invent  no  deeper 
degradation,  and  the  archbishop  might  now  iJi,"iJjjSt' 
die.     One  favour  was  granted  to  him  alone  JJlJuydSs. 
of  all   the   sufierers   for  religion  —  that   he  STthe^ 
might  speak  at  his  death;   speak,  and,  like  ^JJ^^i^ 
Northumberland,   perish   with  a  recantation  JJJJJ^SftSlJ, 
on  his  lips. 

The  hatred  against  him  was  confined  to  the  court. 
Even  among  those  who  had  the  deepest  distaste  for 
his  opinions,  his  character  had  won  affection  and  re- 
spect ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted, there  was  a  wide-spread  and  profound  emotion. 
**  Although,"  says  a  Catholic  who  witnessed  his  death, 
**  his  former  life  and  wretched  end  deserved  a  greater 
misery,  if  any  greater  might  have  chanced  to  him  , 
yet,  setting  aside  his  offence  to  God  and  his  country, 
beholding  the  man  without  his  faults,  I  think  there 
was  none  that  pitied  not  his  case  and  bewailed  not  his 
fortune,  and  feared  not  his  own  chance,  to  see  so 
noble  a  prelate,  so  grave  a  councillor,  of  so  long-con* 

^  Becantati  ns  of  Thomas  Cranmer:  Jenkins,  Vol.  IV.  p.  89S. 
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tinned  honoui*s,  after  so  many  dignities,  in  his  old 
years  to  be  deprived  of  his  estate,  adjudged  to  die, 
and  in  so  painful  a  death  to  end  his  life."  ^ 

On  Saturday,  the  21st  of  March,  Lord  Williams 
was  again  ordered  into  Oxford  to  keep  the  peace, 
with  Lord  Chandos,  Sir  Thomas  Brydges,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county.  If  they  allowed  them* 
selves  to  countenance  by  their  presence  the  scene 
which  they  were  about  to  witness,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  but  a  few  years  since,  these  same  gentle- 
men had  seen  Catholic  priests  swinging  fix>m  the 
pinnacles  of  their  churches.  The  memory  of  the 
evil  days  was  still  recent,  and  amidst  the  tumult  of 
conflicting  passions,  no  one  could  trust  his  neighbour, 
and  organized  resistance  was  impracticable. 

The  March  morning  broke  wild  and  stormy.  The 
The  morn-  scrmou  intended  to  bc  preached  at  the  stake 
iSt,^*  ^^^  adjourned,  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  to 
pmX»d  at  St.  Mary's,  where  a  high  stage  was  erected, 
St.  Maiy'B.  Qjj  which  Cranmcr  was  to  stand  conspicuous. 
Peers,  knights,  doctors,  students,  priests,  men-at-arms, 
and  citizens,  thronged  the  narrow  aisles,  and  through 
the  midst  of  them  the  archbishop  was  led  in  by  the 
mayor.  As  he  mounted  the  platform  many  of  the 
spectators  were  in  tears.  He  knelt  and  prayed 
silently,  and  Cole,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  then  took 
his  place  in   the  pulpit. 

Although,  by  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  law, 
it  could  be  pretended  that  the  time  of  grace  had  ex- 
pired with  the  trial ;  yet,  to  put  a  man  to  death  at  all 
after  recantation  was  a  proceeding  so  violent  and 
unusual,  that  some  excuse  or  some  explanation  was 
felt  to  be  necessary. 

I  Death  of  Granmer,  related  by  a  Bystander  •  HarUian  MSB.   ilL 
Printed,  with  some  inaccnracies,  by  Strype. 
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Cole  therefore  first  declared  why  it  was  expedient 
that  the  late  archbishop  should  suffer,  not-  ^^j^*"^ 
withstanding  his  reconciliation.     One  reason  »a8M  which 

"  aetermined 

was  "  for  that  he  had  been  a  great  causer  of  the  court  to 

^^  execute  the 

all  the  alterations  in  the  realm  of  England  ;  uohbishop. 
and  when  the  matter  of  the  divorce  between  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catherine  was  commenced 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  he,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  sate  upon  it  as  a  judge,  which  was  the  entry  to  all 
the  inconvenients  which  followed."  Yet  in  that  Mr. 
Cole  excused  him  —  that  he  thought  he  did  it,  not 
**  out  of  malice,  but  by  the  persuasion  and  advice  of 
sertain  learned  men." 

Another  occasion  was,  '*  for  that  he  had  been  the 
great  setter  forth  of  all  the  heresy  received  into  the 
Church  in  the  latter  times ;  had  written  in  it,  had 
disputed,  had  continued  it  even  to  the  last  hour ;  and 
it  had  never  been  seen  in  the  time  of  schism  that  any 
man  continuing  so  long  had  been  pardoned,  and  that 
it  was  not  to  be  remitted  for  example's  sake." 

*'And  other  causes,"  Cole  added,  "moved  the 
queen  and  council  thereto,  which  were  not  meet  and 
convenient  for  every  one  to  understand."  ^ 

The  explanations  being  finished,  the  preacher  ex- 
horted his  audience  to  take  example  from  the  He  makes 
spectacle  before  them,  to  fear  God,  and  to  bbhopthe 

111  •  1         text  of  an 

learn  that  there  was  no  power  agamst  the  exhortatum 

T        1  mi  .  ,     .       '^  ^  ,  to  the 

Lord.      There,   m   their  presence,   stood  a  audience. 

1  Narrative  of  the  Ezecutioii  of  Thomas  Cranmer:  M8,  Hfirleian^  422. 
Another  account  gives  among  the  causes  which  Cole  mentioned,  tliat  **  it 
seemed  meet,  according  to  the  law  of  equality,  that,  as  the  death  of  the 
Dnke  of  Northumberland  of  late  made  even  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  Chaii* 
cellor,  that  died  for  the  Church,  so  there  should  be  one  that  should  make 
even  with  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  because  that  Ridley,  Hooper, 
and  Ferrars  were  not  able  to  make  even  with  that  man,  it  seemed  thaft 
Cnmmer  should  be  Joined  with  them  to  fill  up  their  part  of  equality/'  — 
Foixe,  Vol.  YIII.  p.  S6;  Jenkins,  Vol.  lY.  p.  188. 
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maiif  once  *^  of  so  high  degree  —  sometime  one  of  the 
chief  prelates  of  the  Church— an  archbishop,  the 
chief  of  the  council,  the  second  person  of  the  reahn : 
of  long  time,  it  might  be  thought,  in  great  assurance, 
a  king  on  his  side ; "  and  now,  ^*  notwithstanding  aU 
his  authority  and  defence,  debased  from  a  high  estate 
unto  a  low  degree  —  of  a  councillor  become  a  caitiff 
and  set  in  so  wretched  estate  that  the  poorest  wretch 
would  not  change  conditions  with  him." 

Turning,  in  conclusion,  to  Cranmer  himself,  Oole 
then  '^  comforted  and  encouraged  him  to  take  hiii 
death  well  by  many  places  in  Scripture ;  bidding  him 
nothing  mistrust  but  that  he  should  incontinently  re- 
ceive that  the  thief  did,  to  whom  Christ  said.  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,  Out  of  Paul  he 
armed  him  against  the  terrors  of  fire,  by  the  words.  The 
Lord  is  faithful,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
beyond  that  which  you  are  able  to  bear  ;  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  three  Children,  to  whom  God  made  the 
flame  seem  like  a  pleasant  joy  ;  by  the  rejoicing  of  St. 
Andrew  on  his  cross  ;  by  the  patience  of  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  fire."  He  dwelt  upon  his  conversion,  which, 
Hecongrat-  ^®  Said,  was  the  special  work  of  God,  be- 
Srchbtehop  causc  SO  many  efforts  had  been  made  by  men 
wTwhtS  to  work  upon  him,  and  had  been  made  in 
■***"'  vain.     God,  in  his  own  time,  had  reclaimed 

him,  and  brought  him  home. 

A  iirge,  the  preacher  said,  should  be  sung  for  him 
And  prom,  in  evcry  church  in  Oxford ;  he  charged  all 
the  prayers  the  prfcsts  to  Say  cach  a  mass  for  the  repose 
Bhurch.  of  his  soul ;  and  finally,  he  desired  the  con- 
gregation present  to  kneel  where  they  were,  and  pray 
^or  him. 

The  T\'hole  crowd  fell  on  their  knees,  the  archbi^kop 
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iritii  timn;  and  **I  think,'*  sajs  the  eje-witness,' 
**tlimt  there  was  nerer  soch  a  number  ao  earnest^ 
prmying  together ;  for  tbej  that  haled  him  before,  now 
loved  him  for  his  conven-ion,  and  hopes  of  contina- 
anoe :  they  that  lored  him  before  coold  not  suddenly 
hate  him«  haring  hope  of  his  confessioQ ;  so  lore  an  1 
liope  increased  devotion  on  OTery  side/' 

**  I  shall  not  need,"  says  the  same  writer,  ^  to  de- 
acribe  his  behaTionr  for  the  time  of  sennon,  his  s<m^ 
rowfol  coontniance,  his  heavy  cheer,  his  &ce  bedewed 
with  tears;  sometimes  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  in 
liope,  aometimes  casting  them  down  to  the  earth  for 
shame — to  be  brie^  an  image  of  sorrow,  the  dokMir  of 
his  heart  bunting  ont  of  his  eyes,  retaining  ever  a 
{poet  and  grave  behaviour,  which  increased  the  pi^  in 
aien*s  hearts." 

His  own  turn  to  speak  was  now  come.  When  the 
prayer  was  finished,  the  preacher  said,  ^  Lest  ^^^^ 
any  man  should  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  S^tTlj^H 
man's  repentance,  jou  shall  hear  him  speak  ^  '^"^ 
b^Hie  you.  I  pray  you.  Master  Cranmer,"  he  added, 
turning  to  him,  ^  that  you  will  now  perform  that  you 
promised  not  long  ago ;  that  you  would  openly  express 
the  true  and  undoubted  profession  of  your  fiuth." 

^  1  will  do  it,"  the  archbishop  answered. 

**  Good  Christian  people,"  he  began,  ^^  my  dear,  be* 
loved  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  I  beseech  yon 
most  heartily  to  pray  for  me  to  Almighty  Grod,  that  he 
will  forgive  me  all  my  sins  and  offisnces,  which  be 
numy  and  without  number,  and  great  above  measure ; 
one  thing  grieveth  my  conscience  more  than  all  the 
wher3of,  Grod  willing,  I  shall  speak  more ;  but 
many  ir  how  great  soever  they  be,  I  beseech  yoQ 

1  jf&AHbMmtta 
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to  pray  God  of  his  mercy  to  pardon  and  forgive  them 
all." 

Falling  again  on  his  knees :  — 

"  O  Father  of  heaven,"  he  prayed,  **  O  Son  of  God, 
The  arch-  Redeemer  of  the  world;  O  Holy  Ghost, 
piayer.  three  Persons  and  one  God,  have  mercy  npon 
me,  most  wretched  caitiff  and  miserahle  sinner.  I  have 
offended  both  heaven  and  earth  more  than  my  tongue 
can  express ;  whither  then  may  I  go,  or  whither 
should  I  flee  for  succour  ?  To  heaven  I  am  ashamed 
to  lift  up  mine  eyes,  and  in  earth  I  find  no  succour 
nor  refuge.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  despair  ?  God 
forbid  I  Oh,  good  God,  thou  art  merciful,  and  refusest 
none  that  come  to  thee  for  succour.  To  thee,  there- 
fore, do  I  come ;  to  thee  do  I  humble  myself,  saying, 
O  Lord,  my  sins  be  great,  yet  have  mercy  on  me  for 
thy  great  mercy.  The  mystery  was  not  wrought  that 
God  became  man,  for  few  or  little  offences.  Thou 
didst  not  give  thy  Son,  O  Father,  for  small  sins  only, 
but  for  all  and  the  greatest  in  the  world,  so  that  the 
sinner  return  to  thee  with  a  penitent  heart,  as  I  do  at 
this  present.  Wherefore  have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
Lord,  whose  property  is  always  to  have  mercy ;  al- 
though my  sins  be  great,  yet  is  thy  mercy  greater ; 
wherefore  have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  great 
mercy.  I  crave  nothing,  O  Lord,  for  mine  own  merits, 
but  for  thy  Name's  %ake,  and,  therefore,  O  Father  of 
Leaven,  hallowed  be  thy  Name." 

Then  rising,  he  went  on  with  his  address :  — 

"  Every  man  desireth,  good  people,  at  the  time  of 
ne  giTes  the  his  death,  to  give  some  good  exhortation  that 
few  general  othcrs  may  remember  after  his  death,  and  be 
•ninst  the  the  better  thereby ;  for  one  word  spoken  of  a 
man  at  his  last  end  will   be   more  remein* 
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bered  than  the  sennons  made  of  them  that  Hye  and 
remain.^  So  I  beseech  God  grant  me  grace,  that  I 
maj  speak  something  at  my  departing  wherebj  Qod 
may  be  glorified  and  jou  edified. 

^^  Bat  it  is  an  heavy  case  to  see  that  many  folks  be 
M>  doted  upon  the  love  of  this  false  world,  and  AgaiMt  am 
be  so  carefal  for  it,  that  of  the  love  of  God  worid— 
or  the  world  to  come,  they  seem  to  care  very  little  or 
nothing ;  therefore  this  shall  be  my  first  exhortation  — 
that  yon  set  not  overmuch  by  this  glozing  world,  but 
upon  God  and  the  world  to  come ;  and  learn  what  this 
lesscm  meaneth  which  St  John  teacheth,  that  the  love 
of  the  world  is  hatred  against  God. 

^^  The  second  exhortation  is,  that  next  unto  God, 
you  obey  your  king  and  queen  willingly,  aiOmiw. 
without  murmur  or  grudging,  not  for  fear  of  ~™*— 
them  only,  but  much  more  for  the  fear  of  God,  know* 
Ing  that  they  be  God's  ministers,  appointed  of  God  to 
rule  and  govern  you,  and  therefore  whosoever  resisteth 
them  resisteth  God's  ordinance. 

^'  The  third  exhortation  is,  that  you  live  all  together 
like  brethren  and  sisters :  but,  alas !  pity  it  is  Apftinit 

,  ,    ,  1  discord  laA 

to  see  what  contention  and  hatred  one  man  diTiiion— 
hath  against  another,  not  taking  each  other  for  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  but  rather  as  strangers  and  mortal  ene* 
mies.     But  I  pray  you  learn  and  bear  well  away  the 

I  Shakspeare  was  perhaps  thinking  of  this  speech  of  Cranmer  when  ht 
wiote  the  magnificent  lines  which  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  djlaf 

QilllLt*-* 

**  0,  hat  they  say,  the  tongaes  of  dying  men 
Snforoe  attention,  like  deep  hannony : 
Where  words  are  searoef  they  are  selaom  spent  in  Tain ; 
For  they  hreathe  troth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pate. 
He,  that  no  more  mu«t  say,  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  hare  taught  to  gloM  { 
More  are  men^s  ends  marked,  than  their  llres  bsnm  i 
The  setting  son,  and  mnslo  at  the  olose, 
As  the  last  taste  of 


sts,  is  sweetest  last ; 
Writ  In  VHnanbranee  more  than  things  long  pesl.'* 
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lesson,  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  much  as  in  jou  lieth, 
and  hurt  no  man  no  more  than  you  would  hurt  your 
own  natural  brother  or  sister.  For  this  you  may  b6 
sure,  that  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  or  sister,  and 
goeth  about  maliciously  to  hinder  or  hurt  him,  sure- 
ly, and  without  all  doubt,  God  is  not  with  that  man, 
although  he  think  himself  never  so  muoh  in  Qod's 
iavour. 

^'  The  fourth  exhortation  shall  be  to  them  that  har6 
AQdaninst  great  substanco  and  riches  of  this  world,  that 
iiciiM.  they  may  well  consider  and  weigh  these  three 
sayings  of  the  Scriptures.  One  is  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  himself,  who  saith  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a 
rich  man  to  come  to  heaven  ;  a  sore  saying,  and  spoken 
of  Him  that  knoweth  the  truth.  The  second  is  of 
St.  John,  whose  saying  is  this :  He  that  hath  the  sub- 
stance of  this  world,  and  seeth  his  brother  in  nece»- 
^ity,  and  shutteth  up  his  compassion  and  mercy  from 
him,  how  can  he  say  he  loveth  God  ?  The  third  is  of 
St.  James,  who  speaketh  to  the  covetous  and  rich  men 
after  this  manner:  Weep  and  howl  for  the  misery 
which  shall  come  upon  you  ;  your  riches  doth  rot,  your 
clothes  be  moth-eaten,  your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered 
and  rusty,  and  the  rust  thereof  shall  bear  witness 
against  you,  and  consume  you  like  fire ;  you  gather 
and  hoard  up  treasure  of  God's  indignation  against  the 
last  day.  I  tell  them  which  be  rich,  ponder  these  sen- 
tences ;  for  if  ever  they  had  occasion  to  show  their 
charity,  they  have  it  now  at  this  present;  the  poor 
people  being  so  many,  and  victuals  so  dear ;  for  al- 
though I  have  been  long  in  prison,  yet  have  I  heard 
of  the  great  penury  of  tne  poor." 

The  people  listened  breathless,  ^^  intending  upon  the 
conclusion."    * 
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*^  And  uow,'^  he  went  on,  ^^  forasmnch  as  I  am  comv 
to  the  last  end  of  my  life,  whereupon  hanc;-  Then,  feew 
etn  all  my  hie  past  and  all  my  lire  to  come,  on  the  edgf 
either  to  Uve  with  my  Saviour  Christ  in  joy,  he  wiu  comJ 
or  else  to  be  ever  in  pain  with  wicked  devils  true  luth, 
in  hell;  and  I  see  before  mine  eyes  presently  either 
heaven  "  — and  he  pointed  upwards  with  his  hand  — 
"or  hell,"  and  he   pointed  downwards,   "ready   to 
swallow  me,  I  shall  therefore   declare   unto  you   my 
very  &ith,  without  colour  or  dissimulation  ;  for  now  it 
is  no  time  to  dissemble.     I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  in  every  arti* 
cle  of  the  Catholic  faith ;   every  word  and  sentence 
taught  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  prophets, 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

**  And  now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubletb 
my  conscience   more   than   any  other  thing  Aoaiu- 
that  ever  I  said  or  did  in  my  life,  and  that  is  ^"^S.ul' 
the  setting  abroad   of  writings   contrary   to  "f^^'s^^"^^ 
the  truth,  which  here  I  now  renounce  and  refuse,^  as 


1  There  are  two  original  contemporary  accounts  of  Cranmer^s  words  — 
BarUian  MSB.,  417  and  422, — and  they  agree  so  far  almost  word  for  word 
whh  "  The  Prayer  and  Saying  of  Thomas  Cranmer  A  little  before  his  Death/* 
which  was  ppblished  immediately  after  by  Bonner.  Bat  we  now  encounter 
the  singular  difficulty,  that  the  conclusion  given  by  Bonner  is  altogether 
diffsrent.  The  archbishop  is  made  to  repeat  his  recantation,  and  expren 
especial  grief  for  the  books  which  he  bad  written  upon  the  Sacrament. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  Cranmer  really  said;  but,  inasmuch 
•8  Bonner  at  the  head  of  his  version  of  the  speech  has  described  it  as 
**  written  with  his  own  hand,"  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  required  to 
make  a  copy  of  what  he  intended  to  say,  —  that  he  actually  wrote  what 
Bonner  printed,  hoping  to  the  end  thnt  his  life  would  be  spared ;  and  that 
he  would  have  repeated  it  publicly,  had  he  seen  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  escape*  Finding,  however,  that  his  execution  had  been  irrevocably 
determined  on,  he  made  the  substitution  at  the  last  moment. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  this  view,  chiefly  from  t^e  character  of 
the  speech  itself  whieh  has  the  stamp  npon  it  of  too  evi'ient  siBcerity  t« 
liftT*  been  oompoeed  with  any  nnderhand  intentioiis.    Tlui  tone  li  ia  Imv 
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things^  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth 
Ha  had  writ-  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  %vritten  for 
^d»th"  ^'^^^  of  death  to  save  my  Hfe,  if  it  might 
he^didSiSb*''  ^  5  and  that  is,  all  such  bills  and  papers 
'*^*^*  as  I  have  written  and  signed  with  my  hand 
since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many 
things  untrue ;  and  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended 
in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  therefore 
shall  first  be  punished  ;  for  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire, 
it  shall  be  the  first  burnt  As-for  the  Pope,  I  utterly 
Bb  abhors  refusc  him,  as  Christ's  enemy  and  Antichrist, 
Antijhriat.  with  all  his  false  doctrine ;  and  «s  for  the 
Sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book 
against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester." 

So  far  the  archbishop  was  allowed  to  continue,  before 
his  astonished  hearers  could  collect  themselves.  ^^  Play 
the  Christian  man,"  Lord  Williams  at  length  was  able 
to  call ;  "  remember  yourself ;  do  not  dissemble." 
"  Alas  !  my  Lord,"  the  archbishop  answered,  "  I  have 
been  a  man  that  all  my  life  loved  plainness,  and  never 
H«  is  not  dissembled  till  now,  which  I  am  most  soiTy 
J5UIJ2J*®  for."  He  would  have  gone  on;  but  cries 
b^Sd*Sff  now  rose  on  all  sides,  "Pull  him  down," 
to  the  stake.  4,  g^^p  his  mouth,"  "  Away  with  him,"  and  he 

monjT  thro»ighont,  and  the  beginning  leads  naturally  to  the  conclujBioii 
which  Granmer  really  spoke. 

There  is  another  explanation,  which  is  to  me  more  credible.  The  Cath- 
olics were  furious  at  their  expected  triumph  being  snatched  from  them. 
Whether  Granmer  did  or  did  not  write  what  Bonner  says  he  wrotCj  Bonner 
knew  that  he  had  not  spoken  it,  and  yet  was  dishonest  enough  to  print  it  as 
having  been  spoken  by  him,  evidently  hoping  that  the  truth  could  be  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  Catholic  cause  might  escape  the  injury  which  the 
archbishop*!  recovered  constancy  must  inflict  upon  it.  A  man  who  was 
capable  of  so  considerable  a  falsehood  would  not  have  hesitated  for  the 
■ame  good  purpose  to  alter  a  few  sentences.  Pious  frauds  have  been  com- 
mitted  by  more  religious  men  than  Edmund  Bonner.  See  the  Recan- 
tation of  Thomas  Granmer,  reprinted  from  Bonner'a  original  pamphlat: 
Jenkms,  Vol.  IV.  p.  893. 
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was  borne  off  by  the  throng  oat  of  the  church.  ITie 
stake  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  at  the  ^pot 
already  consecrated  by  the  deaths  of  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer. Priests  and  monks  *^  who  did  me  ^  to  see  him  go 
so  wickedly  to  his  death,  ran  after  him,  exhorting  him, 
while  time  was,  to  remember  himself."  But  Cranmer, 
having  flung  down  the  burden  of  his  shame,  had  reccr- 
ered  his  strength,  and  such  words  had  no  longer  power 
to  trouble  him.  He  approached  the  stake  with  ^*a 
cheerful  countenance,''  undressed  in  haste,  and  stood 
upright  in  his  shirt.  Soto  and  another  Spanish  fnar 
continued  expostulating ;  but  finding  they  could  effect 
nothing,  one  said  in  Latin  to  the  other,  ^^  Let  us  go 
from  him,  for  the  devil  is  within  him."  An  Oxford 
theologian  —  his  name  was  Ely  —  being  more  clamor- 
ous, drew  from  him  only  the  answer  that,  as  touching 
his  recantation,  ^^  he  repented  him  right  sore,  because 
be  knew  that  it  was  against  the  truth." 

*^  Make  short,  make  short  I  "  Lord  Williams  cried, 
hastily. 

The  archbishop  shook  hands  with  his  friends ;  Ely 
only  drew  back,  calling,  ^^  Recant,  recant,"  and  bidding 
others  not  approach  him. 

^^  This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,"  Oranmer  said, 
extending  his  right  arm;  ^^this  was  the  hand  that 
wrote  it,  therefore  it  shall  suffer  first  punishment." 
Before  his  body  was  touched,  he  held  the  offending 
member  steadily  in  the  flame,  "  and  never  cmnmer'i 
stirred  nor  cried."  The  wood  was  dry  and  ^^^ 
mercifully  laid  ;  the  fire  was  rapid  at  its  work,  and  he 
was  soon  dead.  "  His  friends,"  said  a  Catholic  by- 
stander,  "sorrowed  for  love,  his   enemies  for  pity, 

1  Harhian  M88.,  422.    Stiype  has  misread  th«  word  into  "  ran,**  losing 
the  point  of  the  ezprenion. 

VOL.  VL  26 
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strangers  for  a  common  kind  of  humanity,  whereby  we 
are  bound  toone  another." 

So  perished  Cranmer.  He  was  brought  out,  with 
And  the  ^^^  ^Y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  blinded,  to  make  sport  for 
quraeesof  ^^^  ouemies,  and  in  his  death  he  brought  upon 
hif  death.  them  a  wider  destruction  than  he  had  effected 
by  his  teaching  wHile  alive.  Pole  was  appointed  the 
next  day  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  court  had  overreached  themselves  by  their 
cruelty.  Had  they  been  contented  to  accept  the  re- 
cantation, they  would  have  left  the  archbishop  to  die 
broken-hearted,  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  pitying 
icom ;  and  the  Reformation  would  have  been  disgraced 
in  its  champion.  They  were  tempted,  by  an  evil  spirit 
of  revenge,  into  an  act  unsanctioned  even  by  their  own 
bloody  laws  ;  and  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
deeming his  fame,  and  of  writing  his  name  in  the  roll 
of  martyrs.  The  worth  of  a  man  must  be  measured 
by  his  life,  not  by  his  failure  under  a  single  and  pecu- 
liar trial.  The  Apostle,  though  forewarned,  denied 
his  Master  on  the  first  alarm  of  danger;  yet  that 
Master  who  knew  his  nature  in  its  strength  and  its  in- 
firmity, chose  him  for  the  rock  on  which  He  would 
bnild  His  church. 
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CALAIS. 

Not  hr  firom  Abingdon,  on  the  London  road,  was  ^ 
hooae  belonging  to  a  gentleman  named  Christopher 
Ashton.    Here,  on  their  way  to  and  fro  between  the 
western  counties  and  the  capital,  members  of  jmvmj. 
parliament,  or  other  busy  persons,  whom  the  I!!2Sb«N«ff 
heat  c£  the  times  tempted  from  their  homes,  S£*2Sm 
occasionally  called ;  and  the  character  of  the  JSV^ 
conversation  which  was  to  be  heard  in  that  **>»»*^^ 
honse,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  depositions. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold  looked  iOf 
and  found  Sir  Henry  Dudley  there. 

^^  Well,  Sir  Nicholas,  what  news  ?  "  said  Ashton. 

*'  None  worth  hearing,"  Arnold  answered. 

^^  I  am  sure  you  hear  they  go  about  a  coronation,*^ 
Dudley  said. 

^^  I  hear  no  such  matter,"  said  Arnold.  ^^  The  news 
that  are  worth  the  hearing,  are  in  such  men's  heads 
that  will  not  utter  them,  and  the  rest  are  not  to  be 
credited."  i 

^^  There  be  news  come  out  of  Flanders,  as  I  heard 
from  Sir  Peter  Mewtas,"  said  Ashton,  laughing,  to  an- 
other visitor : '  ^^  The  king  has  written  to  the  queen 
that  he  will  not  come  hither  a  great  while,  or,  as  men 

1  Sajing  of  Sir  NIchoUs  Arnold:  MS,  Mary^  Jkm$ttk,  Vol.  VII. 

s  The  conversAtioot  with  Ashton  were  tometimet  at  hla  own  hooMi 
lometimee  at  an  inn  by  the  watenide,  near  Lambeth  t  lometimei  at  othtt 
places.    The  localities  are  not  always  eaqr  to  make  out. 
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think,  any  more ;  and  the  queen  was  in  a  rage,  and 
caused  the  king's  picture  to  be  carried  out  of  the  privy 
chamber,  and  she  in  a  wonderful  storm,  and  could  not 
be  in  any  wise  quieted."  ^ 

"  They  have  put  me  in  the  Tow^r  for  their  pleas- 
ures," said  Sir  Anthony  Kingston  ;  ^^  but  so  shall  they 

never  do  more."  ^ 

At  another  time  Sir  Henry  Peckham  was  alone  with 

Ashton.  Peckham  *  had  been  one  of  the  sharers  in 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  grant,  with  but  small  compen- 
sation, and  he  complained  of  his  treatment.  Ashtoii 
bade  him  "  be  of  good  cheer." 

**  If  you  will  keep  my  counde!/*  Ashton  said,  *•  \ 
will  tell  you  news  that  will  bring  your  land  again  or  i\ 
be  long." 

Peckham  promised  to  be  secret ;  and  Ashton  con« 
vebrnary.  tinned,  ^^  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  and  a  great 
mi^SLcj  many  of  the  western  gentlemen,  are  in  a  con- 
d^throM  £^  federacy  to  send  the  Queen's  Highnes*  over 
queen.  ^^  ^j^^  ^jj^g^  ^^^  make  the  Lady  Elizabeth 

queen,  and  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to  the 
said  Lady  Elizabeth.  The  laws  of  the  realm  will  bear 
it,  that  they  may  do  it  justly ;  and  Sir  Anthony  King- 
ston hath  required  me  to  hearken  to  King  Henry  VIII.  s 
will ;  for  there  is  suiBcient  matter  for  our  purpose,  as 
Sir  Anthony  doth  tell  me.  I  pray,  if  you  can,  help 
me  to  it." 

1  Deposition  of  Thomas  White:  MS.  Mary,  Domettie,  Vol.  VIJ. 

s  Wotton  to  the  Queen,  cypher:  French  MSt8.,  bundle  13.  State  Paper 
Offica.  Kingston  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
was  imprisoned  at  the  close  of  the  late  session,  for  the  freedom  of  his  Ian- 
fi^age  in  parliament.  He  was  **  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Ports  About  the 
Seyem,'*  and  a  man  of  largt  influence  in  the  Welsh  Marohes. 

*  Tonnger  son  of  Sir  Edward  Peckham,  Ooffarer  of  the  HoveeheMi  mA 
Member  of  Council  under  Edward  YI. 
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Peckham  said  it  was  to  be  had  in  the  Rolls.     Ashton 
did  not  like  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  suspicion  by 
asking  to  see  it  publicly,  and  begged  Peckham  to  ob 
tain  a  copy  for  him  elsewhere. 

"  I  will  show  you  a  token,"  he  then  said,  and  todc 
oat  half  a  broken  penny ;  ^^  the  other  half  is  wuth  Sir 
Anthony,  and  whensoever  I  do  send  this  same  to  Sir 
Anthony,  then  will  he  be  in  readiness  with  ten  thou- 


sand men  within  three  days  upon  receipt  of  The 
this  token."     If  Lord  Pembroke's  men  made  wui  maroii 

on  XJomoKMn 

resistance  on  the  Marches,  Kingston  would  udmaiBt 
cat  them  off,  and  would  be  in  London  in  quwn- 
twenty  days  at  furthest.  And  "  when  this  is  done," 
Ashton  continued,  ^^  your  father  shall  be  made  a  duke ; 
for  I  tell  yoa  true,  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth  is  a  jolly 
liberal  dame,  and  nothing  so  unthankful  as  her  sister 
18 ;  and  she  taketh  this  liberality  of  her  mother,  who 
was  one  of  the  bountifuUest  women  in  all  her  time  or 
since ;  and  then  shall  men  of  good  service  and  gentle- 
men be  esteemed." 

Peckham,  who  had  not  anticipated  so  dangerous  a 
confidence,  looked  grave  and  uneasy  ;  Ashton  said  he 
hoped  he  would  not  betray  him.  "No,"  Peckham 
answered,  and  gave  him  his  hand  with  his  promise. 

**  I  will  tell  you  more,  then,"  his  friend  went  on ; 
**  we  shall  have  that  will  take  our  part,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  who  will  not  come  alone,  and  we  sfaaU 
have  my  Lord  Williams."  ^ 

**  That  cannot  be,"  Peckham  said ;  "  he  hath  served 
the  queen  right  well,  and  by  her  Highness  was  made 
lord." 

"I  can   better  tell   than  you,"  Ashton  answered 

1  Lwd  WOliamB  of  Tliame,  wko  raperiBtended  the  exeeakioiis  o^  Bidky 
LfttiiiMr,  and  Cnnmer. 
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«*  the  Lord  Williams  is  a  good  fellow,  and  is  as  mi- 
thankfully  dealt  with  as  you,  Sir  Henry.  I  tell  you 
that  he  is  sure  on  our  side :  and  Sir  Henry  Dudley 
hath  spoken  with  all  the  gentlemen  that  be  soldiers, 
that  be  about  the  town,  and  they  be  all  sure  ours,  so 
that  we  have  left  the  queen  never  a  man  of  war  that  is 
worth  a  button."  ^ 

The  scene  changes.  Readers  of  the  earlier  volumes 
Meeting  of  of  this  histoiy  will  remember  Arunders,  in 
okemben  of  Lawreucc  Poultney-laue,  where  Lord  Surrey 
atAronStei*!,  and  his  fricuds  held  their  nightly  festivities. 
Times  had  changed,  and  so  had  ArundePs.  It  was 
now  the  resort  of  the  young  Liberal  members  of  par- 
liament, where  the  Opposition  tactics  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  discussed  and  settled  upon.  Here 
during  the  late  session  had  met  the  men  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  conversa- 
tion, and  who  had  crossed  the  queen's  purposes ; 
Kingston,  Peckham,  Ash  ton,  Dudley,  and  with  them 
Sir  John  Perrot,  Sir  William  Courtenay,  Sir  Hugh 
Pollard,  Sir  John  Chichester,  and  two  young  Tre- 
maynes  of  ^Colacombe  in  Devonshire,  one  of  whom  had 
been  concerned  with  Wyatt  and  Carew.  Here  also 
came  John  Daniel,  in  the  service  at  one  time  of  Lord 
Northampton,  who,  not  being  in  parliament,  was  ex- 
And  the        cludcd  from  the  more  private  consultations, 

eonreraation  i/»i  in  i 

which waa to  but  heard  much  of  the  general  talk;  "how 

be  heard  .  . 

there.  they,  with  great  wilfulness,  as  might  be  per- 

ceived by,  their  behaviour,  did  sore  mislike  such  Cath- 
olic proceedings  as  they  saw  the  queen  went  about,  and 
did  intend  to  resist  such  matters  as  should  be  spoken 
of  in  the  parliament  house  other  than  liked  them."  ^ 

I  Confession  of  Sir  Heniy  Peckham:  Mary^  DomeaHCf  MS,  YoL  Vm. 
*  OooiMsion  of  John  Daniel:  n>id. 
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The  party  broke  up  with  the  dissolution.  Some  of 
them,  however,  came  back  to  London,  and  JohnDMbi 
Daniel,  one  afternoon  in  March,  was  waiting,  uon^. 
for  his  dinner  in  the  pubUc  room,  when  a  ruffling 
cavalier  named  Ned  Horsey  came  in,  humming  a 
catch  of  "  Good  man  priest,  now  beware  your  pallet," 
''and  bringing  out  a  rhyme  thereto  of  'Fire  and  fag* 
got,'  and  '  helm  and  sallet.'  " 

"  I  desire  to  live  no  longer  than  Whitsuntide  next," 
Horsey  said  to  Daniel ;  ''  for  if  I  live  so  long,  I  mis- 
trust not  but  my  deeds  shall  be  chronicled." 

"  Tush,  my  boy,"  he  ^ent  on,  "  be  of  good  cheer , 
for  when  thou  shalt  hear  what  the  matter  is,  thou  wilt 
take  up  thy  hand  and  bless  thee,  and  marvel  that  such 
young  heads  could  ever  bring  such  a  matter  as  this  to 
pass.  I  tell  thee,  the  matter  hath  been  a-brewing  this 
quarter  of  a  year  at  least,  when  thou  wast  in  the  country 
like  a  lout.  Well,  well,  man,  we  shall  either  be  men 
shortly,  or  no  men ;  yea,  and  that  very  shortly,  too." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  said  Daniel. 

"Alas I  good  louti"  quoth  Horsey,  "and  do  you 
not  know,  I  pray  you  ?  hath  not  Harry  Dudley  told 
you  of  it  ?  " 

No,  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man,"  said  Daniel, 

Harry  Dudley  told  me  nothing  except  that  he  was 
going  into  France.  But  I  pray  thee,  good  Ned  Horsey, 
tell  me." 

"  By  God's  blood  !  "  said  Horsey,  "  then  I  will  not 
tell  you ;  for  we  have  all  taken  an  oath  on  the  Testa- 
ment, that  no  man  should  break  it  to  any  man,  except 
as  told  first  by  Harry  Dudley." 

Horsey  went  on  to  talk  of  preparations,  in  which 
Daniel  had  been  concerned,  for  an  expedition  to  South- 
ampton.    Daniel,  being  a  man  of  properly,  had  under 
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taken  to  provide  the  horses,  and  had  deposited  a  stim 
of  money  for  the  purpose ;  but,  from  Horsey's  words, 
he  perceived  that  schemes  were  on  foot,  which,  having 
something  to  lose,  he  had  better  keep  clear  of.  *^  Hii 
March.  heart,"  he  said,  ^^rys  in  his  body  as  big 'as  a 
iei'i'betft'  loaf;"  he  left  the  table,  went  down  into  the 
him,  garden,  and  walked  up  and  down  an  alley  to 

collect  himself;  at  last  he  ran  into  an  arbour,  where 
he  knelt  and  said  his  prayers. 

*^  What,  man  !  "  said  Sir  John  Harrington,  looking 
in,  ^^  you  are  well  occupied  on  your  knees  so  soon  aflier 
dinner." 

Daniel  made  up  his  mind  that  his  friends  were  bringi- 
ing  him  into  a  fool's  paradise ;  '^  as  they  did  brew,  so 
they  should  bake  for  him^  and  those  heads  that  had 
studied  it  before  he  came  to  town  should  work  the  end 
And  he  tries  of  it."  He  stolo  away,  therefore,  and  crossed 
aeir  from  the  river  to  Southwark,  where  he  took  into 
companions,  his  Confidence  a  surgeon  named  Blacklock. 
Daniel  pretended  a  broken  leg,  which  Blacklock  pre- 
tended to  set :  and  thus  the  expedition  to  Southamp- 
ton went  ofi^  without  him ;  the  otgect  of  it  being  the 
despatch  of  one  of  the  party  into  France,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  with  the 
Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  characters  of  the  persons  who  were  concerned 
in  this  new  plot  against  Mary's  throne  will  not  require 
much  further  elucidation.  Sir  Henry  Dudley  was 
Northumberland's  cousin  —  the  same  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  duke  as  an  agent  with  the  French  court ; 
the  rest  were  eager,  headstrong,  not  very  wise  young 
men,  who,  in  the  general  indignation  of  the  country  at 
the  barbarity  of  the  government,  saw  an  opportunity 
of  pushing  themselves    into  distinetiml.     Lord  Wil* 
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lougliby,  Lord  Westmoreland*  and  Lord  Oxford  were 
suspected  by  the  queen  of  being  unsound  in  religion ; 
they  had  been  reprimanded,  and  Oxford  was  thought 
likely  to  lose  his  lands.^  If  the  first  move  could  be 
made  successfully,  the  conspirators  counted  on  general 
support  from  these  noblemen,  and  indeed  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  lay  peers. 

The  plan  was  identical  with  that  of  Wyatt  and  Suf- 
folk and  Carew^.     Kingston  was  to  march  on  ^  dapUoAt» 
London  &om  Wales,  and   the   force  of  the  tmsp^^ 
western   counties   was   to  join   him   on   the  ^y^^*^*^ 
Severn.     One  of  the  Throgmortons,  called  "»•*"««*• 
*^Long  John,"  had   been   at  the  French  court,  and 
made  arrangements  with  Henry.      Throgmorton  re- 
turned  to  England,   and  Henry  Dudley  crossed  the 
Channel  in  his  place.     The  French  promised  to  supply 
ships  and  money,  while  Dudley  undertook  to  furnish 
them   with   crews   from    among  the  refugees  or  the 
western  privateers,  as  Carew  had  done  two  years  be- 
fore.     The  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  TtMUtour 
Uvedale,  undertook  to  betray  the  island  and  be  betnyed 
Hurst  Castle   to  the  French.     Dudley  was  wnuou 
to  attack  Portsmouth,  where  he  would  find  the  can- 
non "  pegged ; "  ^  and  when  Portsmouth  was  taken, 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent  were  expected  to  rise. 

Although  known  to  so  many  persons,  the  secret  was 
well  kept.     On  Dudley's  disappearance,  in-  Theoon. 

•   •  1         t       ^    1  •  Ti  Bplrators 

qmnes  were  made  about  him.     it  was  pre-  swewto 
tended  that  he  was  in  debt,  and  had  gone  iiiiotiMr^«S 
abroad   to  escape  from  his  creditors.     Some  ooBfcMioa. 
suspicion  attached  to  the  Tremaynes,  who  had  long 

1  Noailles  to  the  King  of  France,  March  12:  Ambauadu,  Vol.  T. 
s  UTedale*8  Confession:  Mary,  DomuUc^  JUS.,  Vol.  VII.;  Peckhmi'f 
uon,  YoL  YIU. 
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been  connected  with  the  privateers  at  Scillj.  Strang- 
ways,  the  pirate,  happened  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and 
told  something  to  the  council  about  them  which  led 
to  their  arrest ;  but  though  the  matter  was  ^^  true 
enough,"  they  bore  down  their  accuser  by  mere  cou- 
rageous audacity  of  denial ;  and  their  resolution  and 
fidelity  were  held  up  as  an  example  in  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  the  conspirators.^ 

The  active  cooperation  of  France  was  ah  essential 
element  in  the  chances  of  success.  From  France, 
however,  it  became  suddenly  uncertain  whether  as- 
sistance was  to  be  looked  for.  The  English  mediation 
in  the  European  war  had  failed,  because,  after  Mary's 
disappointment,  France  refused  to  part  with  Savoy ; 
and  the  Emperor  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  a 
peace  where  the  sacrifices  would  be  wholly  on  his  own 
side.  But  the  negotiations  between  the  principals  were 
never  wholly  let  fall ;  the  Emperor  had  now  resigned. 
Philip,  with  an  embarrassed  treasury,  with  his  eye  on 
the  English  crown,  and  with  trouble  threatening  him 
A  trace  of  from  the  Turks,  was  anxious  to  escape  firom  the 
b  agreed  to    cxhausting  couflict ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 

^  John  Throgmorton  said  to  BedjII,  Derick,  and  me,  on  this  wise 
**  Whatsoever  becomes  of  any  of  us  in  this  dangerous  enterprise,  we  will 
here  promise,  that  albeit,  I,  you,  and  your  nannye,  every  of  ns,  by  name, 
should  accuse  any  of  us  of  this,  or  any  part  touching  this  enterprise,  bye 
and  bye  to  revile  him  with  most  taunting  and  naughty  rebukes  that 
may  be  devised.  And  thereby  setting  a  stem  countenance,  and  for  out 
couraging  and  better  comfort  herein,  he  shewed  us  of  a  matter  that  was 
most  thie,  and  accused  by  Strangways  against  two  brethren,  meaning  [the] 
Tremaynes,  who  being  but  little  men  in  personage,  so  reviled  Strangways, 
accusing  them  before  your  honours,  that  because  Strangways  had  no  further 
proof  but  his  only  saying,  and  they  so  stoutly  denying  it,  even  to  the 
threatening  of  the  rack  (or  whether  they  were  anything  thereto  constrained 
•r  no,  as  he  said,  I  do  not  perfectly  remember) ;  but  at  length  Strangways 
was  in  effect  ready  to  weep,  and  think  he  had  accused  tLem  wrmgftilfy 
Mid  BO  they  dismissed,  and  Strangways  much  of  your  honoun  nlrakad.*'  — 
White  to  the  Council.  MS.  Mary,  IkymuHc,  Vol.  VII. 
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February  a  tmce   for  five  years  was  con-  SJJS^^ 
eluded  at  Vaucelles,  by  which  Henry   was  ^^'j^ 
left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  his  con-  J^^^^^ 
quests. 

Terms  so  advantageous  to  the  court  of  France  could 
not  be  rejected ;  but  past  experience  forbade,  never- 
theless, any  very  sanguine  hope  that  the  truce  would 
last  out  its  term.     Unquestionably,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French  king,  it  would  be  broken  without  scruple 
could  Philip  obtain  the  active  help  of  Eng-  TheWngof 
land  ;  and  Henry  would  not,  therefore,  relin-  howew, 
quish  his  correspondence  with  the  conspira-  keep  the 
tors.     He  instructed  Noailles   only  to  keep  inhuid. 
them  quiet  for  the  present  till  Philip's  intentions  should 
be  revealed  more  clearly.^ 

The  "  young  heads,"  of  whom  Horsey  had  spoken 
to  Daniel,  were  not,  however,  men  whom  it  was  easy  to 
keep  quiet.  Noailles  replied,  that  they  were  so  anxious 
to  make  an  eflTort  for  liberty,  and  felt  so  certain  of  suc- 
cess, that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  restraining  them  ; 
if  the  King  of  France  would  give  them  some  slight  as- 
sistance at  the  outset,^  they  undertook  to  do  the  rest 
themselves. 

Dudley,  therefore,  remained  in  France,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Ashton  and  Horsey,  and  Hegiyee 
Henry  admitted  them  to  a  midnight  audience.  eS^S^t** 
He  said  that,  for  the  moment,  he  could  not  SSStotoln 
act  with  them  openly  ;  but  he  would  throw  no  ^'^^^oovJ 
difficulty  in  their  way ;  if  they  were  as  strong  as  they 
professed  to  be  (and  they  said  that  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  in  the  confederacy),  he  would 
have  them  go  forward  with  their  project ;  and  if  he 

1  The  Constable  to  Noailles,  Feb.  7i  Ambattadei,  Toi  T. 
s  De  lenr  prdter  on  pea  d'espanle. 


-^3 
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found  Philip  occupied,  as  he  expected  that  he  would  be. 
If  drcum-  ^^^^  ^^^  Turks  in  Hungary,  he  would  assist 
JJ^JJf  h^  them  with  men,  money,  and  other  things. 
2S^'  Meanwhile,  he  gave  Dudley  1600  crowns, 
•^°^'  distributed  considerable  sums  among  his  com- 
panions, and  advised  them  to  go,  as  Carew  had  done 
before,  to  the  .coast  of  Normandy,  and  keep  up  their 
communications  with  their  friends. 

The  interview  and  the  promises  of  Henry  were  be- 
trayed to  Wotton,  and  by  him  reported  in  cypher  to 
Mary  ;  ^  but  the  fear  or  treachery  of  one  of  the  party 
had  already  placed  the  government  in  possession  of  in* 
formation,  as  the  first  step  was  about  to  be  taken. 
TiMooii-  Fifty  thousand  pounds  were  in  the  Treasury : 
propoMto  to  embarrass  the  court,  and  to  provide  th€ 
TnaBnrj.  insurrection  with  funds,  a  party  of  four  or 
five  —  Rosey,  keeper  of  the  Star  Chamber,  Heneage, 
an  officer  of  the  chapel  royal,  a  man  named  Derick, 
and  one  or  two  others  —  were  chosen  to  carry  off  the 
money.  Before  the  enterprise  could  be  undc*rtaken, 
Thomas  White  —  perhaps  one  of  the  five,  in  9larm  at 
Their  secrets  ^^^  danger  —  commuuicatcd  with  the  council ; 
toth^Gtoy!*  and  on  the  18th  of  March,  Throgmorton, 
SdthOTB  Peckham,  Daniel,  Rosey,  and  twelve  or  four- 
SogUmdw)  ^^^  others  were  seized  suddenly,  and  sent 
•'*~**^  to  the  Tower.  Dudley  was  traced  to  South- 
ampton ;  he  was  himself  beyond  pursuit,  but  Tlvedale 
was  disco  vered,  and  brought  to  London ;  Kingston 
was  sent  for,  but  died  on  his  way  up  from  Wales,  prob- 
ably by  his  own  hand,  in  despair. 

Information  was,  of  course,  the  great  object  of  the 
fiM prison-  court;  and  they  would  shrink  from  noth- 
tortwM.        ing   which   would    enable    them    to    extort 

1  Wotton  to  the  Qaeen:  French  M88.,  bundle  13. 
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confession.  The  prisoners  knew  what  was  before 
them,  and  prepared  themselves  according  to  their 
courage. 

Throgmorton,  when  locked  into  the  room  which  was 
allotted  to  him  in  the  Tower,  found  that  Derick  was  in 
the  chamber  underneath.  He  loosened  a  board  in  the 
floor,  and  "  required  him  that  in  any  case,  he  shotdd 
not  be  the  destruction  of  othei's  besides  himself; "  "  for 
look,"  Throgmorton  said,  ^^  how  many  thou  dost  accuse, 
BO  many  thou  dost  wilfully  murder." 

Derick,  it  seems,  was  already  thinking  whether  he 
could  not,  perhaps,  save  his  own  life.  None  of  the 
party  as  yet  knew  how  much  of  their  secret  had  been 
discovert,  or  the  value,  therefore,  which  the  govern- 
ment would  place  upon  a  fiill  confession. 

"  He  would  do  nothing,"  Derick  answered,  •*  but 
that  which  God  had  appointed ;  and  if  God  would  that 
he  should  do  it,  there  was  no  remedy." 

When  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  God's 
will  that  he  should  be  a  rogue,  he  has  small  chance  of 
recovering  himself.  Throgmorton  tried  to  reason  him 
into  manliness,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded.  Derick 
even  promised  to  ^^  abide  the  torture,  whereupon  Mas- 
ter Throgmorton  did  sup  his  porridge  to  him,  in  token 
of  his  truth."  But  the  torture  was  used  or  threatened, 
and  Derick  did  not  "abide"  it;  promises  FnrtheroMi. 
of  pardon  were  also  used,  which  the  prison-  extortod. 
ers  knew  to  mean  nothing,  and  yet  were  worked  on  bsr 
them.^ 

Derick  turned  approver,  so  did  Rosey,  so  did  Bedyll : 
Uvedale,  who  was  ill  and  feeble,  yielded  to  the  rack ; 

1  Although  they  be  promised  by  yonr  means  to  move  the  Queen's  Bfi^- 
Mty  to  be  gracious  lady  to  them,  they  know  that  it  is  not  so  meant;  bat 
l»  mck  oat  of  others  all  ye  may,  and  yet  thereby  to  have  no  mercy  sh0w«d. 
—Thomas  White  to  the  Council:  MS.  Mary,  DometUc,  YoL  YII. 
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aii4«  piece  bj  piece,  the  whole  conspiracy  wa3  draws 
Ttepoundi  out.  The  investigation  wos  Committed  cxclu- 
S^to  sively  to  the  queen's  clique,  Rocheslei, 
^^f^  Englefield,  Waldegrave,  Jemingham,  and 
pRMeoatton.  Hastings.  The  rest  of  the  council  refused 
to  meddle,^  for  reasons  which,  perhaps,  the  queen 
hoped  to  learn  from  one  or  other  of  the  prisoners, 
infit  Throgmorton,  however,  who*  could  tell  tho 

t^^^l^^'ft  most,  would  tell  nothing,  though  the  rack 
totortoraov  was  uscd  freely  to  open  his  lips.  How  much 
plE^ii.  he  suffered  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
words  which  he  used  to  a  Mr.  Walpole,  who  was  onei 
of  his  examiners. 

"  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Walpole,"  he  said,  "  if 
the  council  may  rack  me,^  or  put  me  to  ton^ent,  ^fter 
the  time  I  am  condemned,  or  no?  " 

"  They  may,"  Walpole  answered,  "  if  it  shall  please 
them." 

"  Then,"  said  Throgmorton,  "  I  fear  I  shall  be  put 
to  it  again  ;  and,  I  will  assure  you,  it  is  terrible  pain."  ' 

When  torture  would  not  answer,  promises  were  tried, 
and  promises  apparently  of  an  emphatic  kind. 

"  I  pray  you,  pray  for  me,"  Throgmorton  said  to  his 
brother  prisoners  ;  "  for  I  shall  not  be  long  with  you. 
I  cannot  live  without  I  should  be  the  death  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen ;  and  therewithal  the  said  Throgmor- 
ton recited  a  story  of  the  Romans,  commending  much 
an  old  man  that  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  lehom 
the  Romans  would  have  redeemed  with  a  great  number 
of  young  men,  which  would  have  been  much  more 
worth  to  the  Romans ;  but  this  old  man  would  in  no 
ease  agree  thereto,  but  receiyed  his  death  at  the  ene- 

^  Bobert  Swift  to  Lord  Shrewsbaiy:  Lodge's  ItbuttraHomg^  Tol.  I. 
*  Walpole*8  Deposition:  MS,  Lodge's  JUusiratioRi,  YoL  YIIL 
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mies'  hand  very  patiently,  considering  his  old  years, 
and  also  what  profit  these  young  men  should  be  to  the 
Romans."  ^ 

The  inquiry  lasted  till  June,  and  much  was  learnt 
from  those  who  had  not  Throgmorton's  cour-  nigh  of- 
agc.      Matters  came  out  impUcating   Lord  disoorvnd, 
Bray  and  Lord  Delaware.     Lord  Bray  was  court  dn«t 
arrested  and  examined ;  Lord  Delaware  was  them, 
tried  and  found  guilty.     But  they  were  powerful,  and 
had  powerful  firiends.*    The  court  were  forced  to  con- 
tent   themselves    with    smaller    game.       Successive 
batches  of  the  conspirators  were  despatched  as  their 
confessions  were  exhausted  or  despaired  of.      Throg- 
morton,   silent   to  the  last,   was  sentenced  Tber«tue 
on  the    21st  of  April,  and   suffered  on   the  ezeented. 
28th.      On  the  19th  of  May,  Captain  Stanton  was 
hanged;    on  the  2d  of  June,   Derick  followed — hw 
cowardice  had  not  sav.ed  him  —  with  Rosey  and  Bedyll. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  Sir  Henry  Peckham  was  disposed 
of,  and  with  him  John  Daniel,  who  was  guilty,  if  not 
of  worse,  yet  of  having  concealed  machinations  danger- 
<rus  to  the  State.^ 

1  Peckham'B  Con&sdon:  M8.  Lodge's  lUuUraUonB^  VoL  VUI. 

3  Swift  to  Lord  Shrewsbury:  Ibid,  VoL  L;  Machyn's  Diary. 

*  Daniel  was  supposed,  like  Throgmorton,  to  know  more  than  he  had 
told;  and  to  quicken  his  confession  he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon,  of  which 
he  has  left  his  own  description  in  an  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  commis- 
sioners.   '*  I  beseech  your  honours  be  good  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "  for  I  am  a 

sick  man,  laid  here  in  a  dungeon  where  I  am  fain  to  do and in  the 

place  that  I  do  lie  in,  and  if  I  do  lie  here  all  this  night,  I  think  I  shall  not 
be  alive  to-morrow.  Mr.  Binifield  [perhaps  an  examiner]  as  he  cometh  to 
me  is  ready  to  cast  his  gorge,  so  he  saith;  and  I  have  no  light  all  day  so 
much  as  to  see  my  hands  perfectly.  Pity  me,  for  God's  sake !  —  Your  hon- 
ours* footstool,  John  Daniel.  Grood  Master  of  the  House,  good  Mr.  Con- 
troller, good  Mr.  Yioe-Chamberlain,  good  Mr.  Englefield,  good  Mr.  Wald^ 
grave!" 

Again,  in  another  letter,  he  writes:  — 

**  For  6od*s  sake,  be  my  honourable  masters,  and  rid  me  oat  of  thia 
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But  the  danger  did  not  pass  off  with  the  executif«ii 
of  a  few  youths.  An  inveterate  conviction  had  taken 
hold  of  men  of  all  ranks,  that  Philip  was  coming  over 
with  an  army  to  destroy  English  liberty,  Paget  went 
n^y,  to  Flanders  to  entreat  him  to  come  back  un- 

nSt  i2S?°  attended,  to  dispel  the  alarm  by  his  presence, 
iidto?"*'  and  to  comfort  the  queen  ;  but  Paget  returned 
©oiJtroiow  ^^  *  letter  instead  of  PhiUp,  and  the  poor 
^■•"■^  queen  looked  ten  years  older  on  the  receipt 
of  it.  She  durst  not  stir  abroad  to  face  the  execra- 
tions with  which  the  people  now  received  her.  She 
passed  her  time  in  frenzied  extremities  of  passion, 
**  because  she  could  neither  enjoy  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  nor  the  affection  of  her  subjects  ;  and  dread- 
ing every  moment  that  her  life  might  be  attempted  by 
her  own  attendants."  ^  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  the 
Channel.  A  bishop  in  the  queen's  confidence  was 
asked  the  reason  by  another  bishop.  "  To  overawe 
rebels,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  to  carry  off  Elizabeth 
into  Flanders  or  Spain."  ^     The  government  was  con- 

geon,  for  I  do  lie  here  a  man  sore  pained  with  the  stone,  and  among  the 
newts  and  spiders.  For  the  love  of  God,  I  ask  it;  for  I  do  all  things  in 
the  place  that  I  do  lie  in.  My  good  and  honourable  masters,  for  God's 
aake,  be  good  to  me,  and  consider  that  I  did  never  give  my  consent  to  do  no 
evil.  Good  Mr.  Englefield,  consider  my  meaning,  and  be  good  master  to 
me,  and  consider  the  place  I  lie  in,  and  the  pain  of  the  stone."  —  Dani el*8 
Confessions:  MS. Mary ^  DomeatiCf  Vol.  VIH. 

The  effect,  however,  apparently  was  what  the  examiners  desired.  A 
note  of  the  council  remains  to  the  effect  that — 

**  Daniel  being  yesterday  removed,  to  a  worse  lodging,  beginneth  this 
day  to  be  more  open  and  plain  than  he  hath  been,  whereby  we  perceive  he 
knoweth  all,  and  we  trust  and  think  verily  he  will  utter  the  vame.**  — 
Privy  Council  Minutes:  Ibid. 

1  Estant  en  continuel  fureur  de  ne  pouvoir  jouir  de  la  pr^ence  de  son 
maiy  ny  de  Pamour  de  son  peuple,  et  dans  une  fort  grande  penr  d'eatrt 
offens^e  de  sa  propre  vie  par  aulcungs  des  siens.  — N  dailies  to  the  King  ol 
France,  May  7:  Ambassadet^  Vol.  V. 

*  Same  to  Montmorency,  April  21:  Ibid. 
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ducted  entirely  by  the  legate  and  the  small  knot  of 
Catholic  fanatics  who  had  adhered  to  the  queen's  for- 
tunes in  the  late  reign.  Lord  William  Howard  told 
Noailles  that  he  and  the  other  lords  lived  in  The  Lords 

are  difloon- 

perpetual  dread  and  suspicion ;  if  his  honour  tented, 
would  allow  him,  he  would  throw  up  his  office,  and  re- 
tire, with  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  as  a  poor 
gentleman,  to  France. 

The  general  suffering  was  aggravated  by  a  likelihood 
of  &mine.     The  harvest  of  1555  had  failed,  pxoqMet«r 
and  bread,  with  all  other  articles  of  food,  was  *™*^ 
daily  rising.     The  conspiracy  exasperated  the  persecu- 
tion, which  was  degenerating  into  wholesale  j^^ 
atrocity.     On  the  23d  of  April,  six  men  were  ^^^ 
burnt  at  Smithfield ;  on  the  28th,  six  more  were  *^*»'"» 
burnt  at  Colchester;  on  the  15th  of  May,  an  old  lame 
man  and  a  blind  man  were  burnt  at  Stratford-le-Bow. 
In  the  same  month  three  women  suffered  at  Smithfield, 
and  a  blind  boy  was  burnt  at  Gloucester.     In  Guern- 
sey, a  mother  and  her  two  daughters  were  brought  to 
the  stake.     One  of  the  latter,  a  married  woman  with 
chUd,  was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  her  torments,  and 
the  infant  just  rescued  was  tossed  back  into  the  flames.^ 
Reason,  humanity,  even  common  prudence,  were  cast 
to  the  winds.     On  the  27th  of  June,  thirteen  unfor- 
tunates, eleven  men  and  two  women,  were  destroyed 
together  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  in  the  presence  of  twenty 
tliousand  people.^     A  schoolmaster,  in  Norfolk,  in  July 
rea.1  an  inflammatoiy  proclamation  in  a  church.     He 
and   three  others   were   instantly  hanged.      Ferocity 

1  Foxe.  This  hideous  story  was  challenged  by  Harding,  the  controver 
rialitt,  in  the  next  teign.  He  was  imibrtiinate  in  calling  attention  to  it 
<br  tlM  case  was  inquired  into,  and  the  account  was  found  too  certainlf 
true. 

*  Machyn's  JHary, 

VOL  VI.  97 
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in  tho  government  and  lawlessness  in  the  people  went 
eS^Li^ent  ^^^^  ^"  hand.  Along  the  river  bank  stood 
whl^iMH^  rcws  of  gibbets,  with  bodies  of  pirates  swing- 
fcKwitj.  ing  from  them  in  the  wind.  Ir  the  antumn, 
sixty  men  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  together,  for 
what  crime  is  unknown,  at  Oxford ;  ^  and  as  a  sym- 
bol at  headquarters  of  the  system  of  the  administration^ 
four  corpses  of  thieves  hung  as  a  spectacle  of  terror 
before  the  very  gates  of  St.  James's  Palace.^ 

On  the  20th  of  August,  twenty-three  men  and 
Ahoioeatut,  womcu  werc  brought  to  London  from  Col- 
SmiSifleid,  Chester,  tied  in  a  string  with  ropes  to  fiimish 
by'^the*"  another  holocaust.  A  thousand  people  cheer- 
the  people,  ed  them  through  the  streets  as  they  entered 
the  city ;  and  the  symptoms  of  disorder  were  so  sig- 
nificant and  threatening,  that  Bonner  wrote  to  Pole 
for  instructions  how  he  should  proceed.  The  gov- 
ernment was  alarmed ;  "  the  council,  not  without 
good  consideration,"  decided  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  go  on  with  the  executions  ;  and  Pole,  check- 
poieebeekf    ing  Bonucr's  zeal,  allowed  the   prisoners  to 

Bonner'*  /.  i  •  i  n  /• 

imprudence,  escapc  Tor  the  time,  under  an  easy  lorm  ot 
submission  which  they  could  conscientiously  take. 
They  were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  however,  only  for 
But  both  several  of  them  to  be  slaughtered  afterwards, 
Bonner         under  frosh  pretexts,  in   detail;^  and   Pole 

continue 

their  cruel-  took  an  occasiou,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
they  can       of  reprimanding:  the  citizens  of  London  for 

Tenture  x  o 

with  safety,  their  unnatural  sympathy  with  God's  ene- 
mies. That  he  had  no  objection  to  these  large  mas- 
sacres, when  they  could  be  ventured  safely,  he  slioweil 
himself  in  the  following  year,  when  fourteen  heretics. 

1  Uachyn.  a  n>id. 

*  Sm  tbcir  (rtories:  Foxe,  Vol.  Vin. 
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of  botli  sexe&.  were  burnt  in  two  days  at  Canterbury 
and  Maidstone.^ 

Why,  it  may.  well  be  asked,  did  not  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  England  rise  and  trample  down  the  per- 
petrators of  these  devilish  enormities  ?  It  is  a  grave 
question,  to  which,  nevertheless,  some  tolerable  answer 
is  possible. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1557,  the  English  ambas- 
sador in  Paris  wrote  in  cypher  to  Sir  William  Petre,  of 
**  a  matter  "  which  he  desired  should  not  be  communi- 
cated to  the  queen,  "  lest  it  should  disquiet  her."     A 
refugee  had   informed  him,  ^Hhat  there  was  a  great 
conspiracy  in  hand  against  the  queen,  which  a  eeooDd 
without  doubt  would  deprive  her  of  her  es-  iepaate 
tate."     He  had  asked  for  names,  but  these  fai  reported 
his  informant  would  not  give,  saying  merely,  hdd  in  n» 
"  the  best  of  England  were  in  it,'*  and  "  such  the  queen, 
a  number  agreed  thereupon,  that  it  was  impossible  but 
that  it  would  take  effect."     There  was  no  chance  of 
discovery  ;  "  the  matter  had  been  in  hand  for  a  year  or 
thereabouts,"  yet  no  one  "  had  uttered  a  word  of  it :  " 
should  it  become  known,   the   conspirators   were   so 
strong  that  the  catastrophe  would  only  be  precipitated. 
They  would  have  moved  already,  "  but  for  one  man 
who  had  stayed  them  for  a  while." 

Entreaties  for  more  explicitness  were  fruitless.  "  By 
no  means,"  wrote  Wotton,  "  would  he  name  any  man 
unto  me  ;  but  only  said  that  the  chiefest  of  them  were 
such  as  had  never  offended  the  Queen's  Highness  be- 
fore ;  that  the  matter  should  begin  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  day  by  eight  in  the  morning  it  should  be  done." 

The  queen  was  not  to  be  killed ;  at  least,  not  imme- 
diately.    **'  They  will  not  kill  her,"  the  informer  saidt 

1  Foxe.  Vol.  VIII. 
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**  but  deprive  her  of  her  estate,  and  then  might  she 
chance  to  be  used  as  she  used  Queen  Jane ; "  and  he 
added,  ^^  that  they  who  went  about  the  matter  would  noi 
agree  that  any  foreign  'prince  should  have  any  meddling 
in  it ;  neither  Dudley  nor  any  of  the  English  gentlemen 
in  France  were  privy  to  the  matter.^*  ^ 

That  any  such  combination  as  this  letter  described, 
ever  really  menaced  Mary's  throne,  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty.  The  last  two  sentences,  however, 
point  to  the  difficulty  which  had  embarrassed  all  at- 
tempts which  had  been  hitherto  ventured.  The  vice 
wifhirtdeh  of  the  previous  conspiracies  had  been  the  in- 
trigues with  France.  The  better  order  of 
EngUsh  statesmen  refused  to  connect  them- 
selves with  movements  which  would  give  the  Court  of 
Paris  a  dangerous  influence  in  England,  and  would  en- 
title the  French  king  to  press  the  claims  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  upon  the  English  crown.  If  there  was  truth 
in  the  refugee's  story,  if  there  really  was  a  conspiracy 
of  *'  the  best  of  England,"  clear  of  all  such  mischievous 
elements,  it  must  have  consisted  of  the  body  of  the  no- 
bility, whom  Lord  William  Howard  described  to 
Noailles  as  equally  dissatisfied  with  himself.  The 
heresy  acts  had  been  restored  by  the  help  of  the 
B^„^^  fop  bishops  against  the  sustained  opposition  of  the 
S^SbTy'  majority  of  the  lay  peers.  For  the  hundred 
P^" »  and  fifty  years  during  which  those  acts  had 

been  upon  the  Statute  Book,  they  had  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country,  yet  during  all  that  time, 
fewer  persons  had  sufiered  under  them  than  had  been 
sacrificed  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Having 
failed  to  destroy  her  sister,  having  been  unable  to  alter 

1  Wotton  to  Petre,  c}rph«r:  French  MBB,  Mary^  bnndld  13,  State  Paper 
Oai€a. 
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the  succession,  the  queen  was  desperate  ;  the  Spaniards 
were  watching  their  opportunity  to  interfere  by  force, 
and  would  want  no  encouragement  which  she  could 
give  them ;  and  every  honest  English  statesman  must 
have  watched  her  with  the  most  jealous  distrust.  Tet, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  was  childless  ;  her  life  yetreaaoM, 
must  necessarily  soon  close  by  the  course  of  J^»  Smod 
nature,  and  with  her  life  the  tyranny  would  m^tSS* 
end.  If  force  was  attempted,  she  would  not  fall  ^^^^^ 
•without  a  struggle ;  the  clergy  would  stand  by  her,  and 
all  whom  the  clergy  could  influence.  Philip  would 
have  the  pretext,  for  which  he  was  longing,  for  sending 
Spanish  troops  ;  and  though  liberty  might  and  would 
prevail  in  the  end,  thousands  of  lives  might  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  Elizabeth's  succession  would  be  stained. 
The  appeal  to  strength  was,  and  is,  the  last  to  which 
good  men  will  allow  themselves  to  be  driven.  -  The 
Lords  understood  one  another  :  they  would  not^  be  the 
first  to  commence ;  but  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
carry  ofi*  Elizabeth,  or  to  throw  on  land  a  single  Span- 
ish battalion,  they  would  know  how  to  act. 

Meantime,  Dudley,  Ashton,  Horsey,  the  brothers 
Tremayne,  and  "  divers  others,"  were  safe  in  France, 
and  were  hospitably  entertained  there.  In  England 
they  were  proclaimed  traitors.  At  Paris  they  were 
received  openly  at  court.  The  queen  wrote  to  Wot- 
ton  with  her  own  hand,  commanding  him  to  demand 
their  surrender.^  She  sent  for  Noailles,  and  ^he  queen 
required  that "  those  wretches,  those  heretics,  JS^Sj  *^ 
those  traitorous  execrable  villains,  who  had  Jro^S"^ 
conspired  against  her  throne  should  be  placed  "^^  ■***'•• 
in  her  hand.^     Henry,  with  unembarrassed  coolness, 

1  The  Queen  to  Wotton:  MS,  Fratic^,  bundle  13. 
s  Gens  abominables,  h^r^tiques  et  tnustres  Tillains  et  extoiblwi  • 
RoftillM  to  the  lUng,  May  7:  Ambaaadeif  Vol.  V. 
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promised  Wotton  that  they  should  be  apprehended, 
while  he  furnished  them  with  ships,  which  they  openly 
fitted  for  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  and  one  of 
their  number,  Henry  KiUegrew,  went  to  Italy  to  look 
Q^jnrtenay  is  ^^^  Courtonay,  who  was  in  honourable  exile 
Kf  £^  there,  to  entreat  him  to  put  himself  at  their 
but  dies.  head.  Courtenay  promised  to  come,  so  Kil» 
legrew  reported  on  his  return  ;  ^  his  name  would  have 
given  them  strength,  his  presence  weakness ;  but  if 
he  really  thought  again  of  mixing  himself  in  conspir- 
acies, his  intentions  were  frustrated.  The  last  direct 
heir  of  the  noblest  family  in  England  died  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  of  an  ague  caught  among  the  lagoons 
at  Venice.^ 

1  Wotton  to  Petre,  cypher:  French  MS 8,  State  Paper  Office,  bundle  18. 

3  His  death  was  of  course  attributed  by  the  world  to  poison.  OouTtenay*s 
birth,  and  the  fortune  which  was  so  nearly  thrust  upon  him,  give  his  fate  a 
kind  of  interest,  and  an  authentic  account  of  it  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Peter  Yannes  the  English  resident  at  Venice, 
wrote  to  the  queen  from  Padua:  — 

**  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  as  the  Author  of  all  goodness,  and  as 
One  that  doth  nothing  in  vain,  to  call  the  Enrl  of  Devonshire  to  his  merc^, 
even  about  the  hour,  or  little  more  or  less,  that  I  am  writing  of  this  pres- 
ent; ^nd  being  very  sorry  to  trouble  your  Highness  with  this  kind  of 
news,  yet  forasmuch  as  the  providence  of  God  must  be  fulfilled  in  all  things, 
I  shall  somewhat  touch  his  sickness  till  the  hour  of  death.  True  it  is  that 
he,  as  I  have  perceived,  for  the  avoiding  all  suspicion  from  himself,  hath 
3hosen  a  life  more  solitary  than  needed,  saving  the  company  of  certain 
gentlemen,  Venetians,  among  whom  he  was  much  made  of.  It  chanced 
him  upon  three  weeks  agone,  for  his  honest  recreation,  to  go  to  a  place 
called  Lio,  a  piece  of  an  island  five  miles  from  Venice,  for  to  see  his  hawks 
fly  upon  a  wasted  ground,  without  any  houses;  and  there  he  was  suddenly 
taken  with  a  great  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  insomuch  that  his  boat 
called  [a]  gondola,  could  not  well  return  to  Venice ;  and  he  was  fain,  foi 
his  succour,  to  take  a  certain  searcher's  boat  that  by  chance  there  arrived, 
and  so  to  Venice  he  came,  being  body  and  legs  very  thinly  clothed,  refu8> 
og  to  change  them  with  any  warmer  garment  And  upon  that  time,  or 
within  few  days  after,  as  he  told  me,  had  a  fall  upon  the  stairs  of  his  house, 
and  after  seeming  to  himself  to  be  well,  and  finding  no  pain,  took  his  jour- 
aey  hither  unto  Padua ;  and  for  the  avoiding  of  the  weariness  of  the  water 
■ad  the  labouring  of  horses,  chose  the  worse  way  coming;  and  so  by  oer* 
tein  waggons  called  coaches,  very  shaking  and  uneasy  to  my  jadgnen^ 
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The  refugees,^  however,  could  do  their  work  with- 
out Courtenay.     The    Killeffrews,  the  Tre-  Angiwt. 
maynes,  voung  Stanord,  and  many  more,  put  go  to  sea, 

'11  i*  II  1    »ndmako 

to  sea  with  three  or  tour  vessels,  and  treated  war  upon 
all  Spaniards  with  whom  they  could  fall  in  iuds. 

came  to  Padua  upon  Saturday  at  night.  Of  whose  comingi  being  adver- 
tiaed,  I  went  to  visit  him  on  the  morrow  after,  and  found  him  very  weak; 
and  since  that  time  he  began  to  appear  eveiy  day  worse  and  worse,  avoid- 
ing friends*  visitations;  and  drew  himself  to  the  counsel  of  two  of  the  bett 
physicians  of  this  town,  and  entered  into  a  continued  hot  ague,  sometimes 
more  vehement  than  at  another;  and  as  I  have  seen  and  heard,  he  hath 
been  always  diligently  attended.  I  have  charged  his  servants  in  your 
name,  and  as  th^y  will  avoid  your  displeasure,  that  a  true  inventory  shall 
be  made  of  such  small  movables  as  he  had  here,  and  that  specially  all  kind 
of  writings  and  letters  that  he  had  either  here  or  at  Venice,  shall  be  put  in 
assurance,  abiding  for  your  commandment.  I  am  now  about  to  see  the 
order  of  his  bunal,  with  as  much  sparing  and  as  much  honour  as  can  be 
done ;  for  the  merchantmen  on  whom,  by  your  Grace^s  commandment,  he 
had  a  credit  of  8  or  4  thousand  crowns,  are  not  as  3'et  willing  to  disburse 
any  money  without  a  sufficient  discharge  of  my  Lord  of  Devonshire's 
hand,  the  doing  whereof  is  past.  I  shall  shift  to  see  him  buried  as  well  as 
I  can ;  notwithstanding,  I  beseech  your  Grace  not  to  be  discontented  with 
me  that  I  am  at  the  next  door  to  go  a  begging. 

"  My  said  Lord  of  Devonshire  is  dead,  in  mine  opinion  a  very  good 
Christian  man ;  for  after  that  I  had  much  exhorted  him  to  take  his  com- 
munion and  rites  of  the  Church  as  a  thing  most  necessary,  and  by  whose 
means  God  giveth  unto  His  chosen  people  health,  both  bodily  and  ghostly: 
he  answered  me,  by  broken  words,  that  he  was  well  content  so  to  do ;  and 
in  token  thereof,  and  in  repentance  for  his  sins,  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and 
knocked  himself  upon  the  heart;  and  after  I  had  suffered  him  to  pause  a 
good  while,  I  caused  the  Sacrament  to  be  brought,  and  after  the  priest's 
godly  exhortation,  he  forced  himself  to  receive  the  blessed  Communion ; 
but  his  tongue  had  so  stopped  his  mouth,  and  his  teeth  so  clove  together, 
that  in  no  wise  he  could  receive  that  same ;  and  after  this  sort  this  gentle- 
man is  gone,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  to  Grod  his  menrf. 

**  I  shall  not  let  to  say  to  your  Grace,  that  since  his  coming  to  Padua,  by 
way  of  communication,  he  showed  unto  me,  that  it  had  been  reported  unto 
him  that  some  one  had  said  that  he  was  better  French  than  English,  and  if 
GoPdid  recover  him  and  send  him  his  health  so  that  he  might  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  misreporter,  he  was  minded  to  txy  that  quarrel  by  the 
sword." 

In  a  letter  written  a  few  days  later,  Vannes  said  that,  in  consequence  of 
rumours  having  gone  abroad  that  the  earl  had  been  poisoned,  the  Podestt 
at  his  request,  had  ordered  the  body  to  be  opened,  and  examined  by  plij* 
sidans,  which  was  accordingly  done.  —Peter  Yannei  to  the  Queen:  Fm^ 
dan  MSS.^  State  Paper  Office. 
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as  their  natural  enemies.  Before  the  summer  was 
out,  they  had  "  taken  divers  good  prizes,"  and  "  did 
trust  they  should  take  more."  "In  case  the  i\orsl 
fell,  the  gain  thereof  would  find  them  all ; "  and  on 
the  4th  of  August  it  was  reported  that  they  had  taken 
a  fort  "  on  one  of  her  Majesty's  islands,"  probably  in 
Scilly,  where  the  dangerous  and  intricate  navigation 
placed  them  beyond  risk  of  capture.  Making  war  ou 
their  own  account,  half  as  pirates,  half  as  crusadtris^ 
these  youthiul  adventurers  seized  the  Spanish  caracks 
on  their  way  to  Flanders,  sailed  openly  with  their 
prizes  into  Rochelle  or  La  Hogue,  sold  them,  and 
bought  arms  and  ammunition.  Their  finances  were 
soon  prosperous.  Wild  spirits  of  all  nations  —  Scots, 
English,  French,  whoever  chose  to  oflFer — found  ser- 
vice  under  their  flag.  They  were  the  first  specimens 
of  the  buccaneering  chivalry  of  the  next  generation 
—  the ,  germ  out  of  which  rose  the  Drakes,  the  Ra- 
leighs,  the  Hawkinses,  who  harried  the  conquerors  of 
the  New  World. 

In  vain  Wotton  protested.  The  French  king  af- 
fected to  be  sorry.  The  Constable  said  that  France 
was  large ;  things  happened  which  ought  not  to  hap- 
pen, yet  could  not  be  helped  ;  the  adventurers  should 
be  put  down,  if  possible.  "  These  men  brought  noth- 
ing with  them  out  of  England,"  Wotton  doggedly  re- 
plied, "  land  were  in  such  good  credit  with  the  people 
in  France  that  nobody  would  lend  them  a  shilling,  and 
yet  had  they  found  ships  which  they  had  armed,  and 
manned  with  good  numbers  of  soldiers.  What  wibld 
the  Queen's  Highness  think  ?  " 

The  French  court,  in  affected  deference  to  such 
ThaFmieh  complaiuts,  armed  vessels,  which  they  pre- 
■MMiwith    tended  were  to  pursue  the  privateers  to  theb 
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nest ;  but,  as  Wotton  ascertained,  they  were  itriet  ii«ii- 
intended  really  to  act  as  their  consorts.^  tf»«n. 

It  was  plain  that  the  Ftench  king  did  not  anticipate 
any  long  continuance  to  the  truce  of  Vau-  Theieagiw 
celles.     In  fact,  Paul  IV.,  whose  schemes  in  SJSSib*. 
Italy  that  truce  had  arrested,  had  succeeded  iSSeand 
in  inducing  him  to  break  it.     Lest  his  oath  **"  ^p*^- 
should  make  a  difficulty,  the  Pope  had  an  ever-ready 
dispensation ;    and  Paul's  nephew.  Cardinal  CaTaffi^ 
came  to  Paris  in  July  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Naples.^ 

To  insure  Henry  the  continued  support  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, Paul  undertook  to  create  French  cardinals  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  would  give  him  the  command  of  the 
next  election.     Henry,  in   spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
Montmorency,  promised,  on  his  side,  to  send  an  army 
to  Paul's  support ;  and  the  Pope,  without  waiting  foi 
the  arrival  of  the  French  troops,  seized  the  Duchy  of 
Paleano,  and   excommunicated  the  Colonnas,  as   the 
friends  of  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See,     Scarcely  car- 
ing to  look  for  a  pretext,  he   declared  the  p»ui  de- 
Spanish  Prince  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  deprfTed  of 
Naples ;    and  himself  attempted  to  put  in  of  Naples, 
force  his  sentence  against  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  waA 
acting  there  as  Philip's  viceroy. 

The  event  had  thus  actually  arrived,  of  which  the 
expectation   the  year  before  had  appeared  so  alarm- 
ing.    The  most  orthodox  sovereign  in  Eu-  warbetwe« 
rope  found  himself  forced  into  war  with  his  the  Pope, 
spiritual  father.     The  parent  was  become  insane  ;  the 

1  Letters  of  Wotton  to  the  Qneen:  Frendi  M88.  bundle  IS,  State  Papei 
Office, 
t  WotUm  to  Petre:  M8.  Ibid.  Ck>mp«re  Sir  James  Melyille'i  Mmokt^ 
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fiuthful  child  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  place  him 
under  restraint,  with  as  much  tenderness  and  respect  as 
the  circumstances  permitted.  To  the  English  council 
Philip  explained  the  hard  necessity  under  which  he 
was  placed.^ 

The  Duke  of  Alva  crossed  the  Neapolitan  frontiex 

Beptcqnber.  ^^^  *^®  States  of  the  Church  with  twelve 
JJ^^®°'  thousand  men,  taking  the  towns  that  lay  in 
bobm"^  his  way;  and  protesting  while  he  did  it  that 
raMftTui  ^®  ^^  *^®  most  fiiithful  servant  of  the  Holy 
■™*"'****  See.  Individually  a  pious  Catholic,  officially 
a  mihtary  machine,  Alva  obeyed  orders  with  mechani- 
cal inflexibility,  and,  irresistible  as  destiny,  advanced 
towards  Rome.  The  College  of  Cardinals,  who  re- 
membered the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Bourbon's 
army,  implored  the  Pope  to  have  pity  on  them.  The 
Pop«:  tiad  been  too  precipitate  in  commencing  opera- 
tions without  waiting  for  the  French.  He  was  forced 
to  submit  his  pride,  and  sue  for  an  armistice,  to  which 
Alva,  in  the  moderation  of  conscious  strength,  con- 
sented. 

1  **  Pontifex,  tantum  abest  ut  moUissimU  obsequiis  atque  officiis  acquie- 
▼erit,  non  potnit  tandem  sibi  obtemperare  quin  pleno  Cardinalium  Senata 
Regni  Neapolitan!  privationem  per  suum  fiscalem  proposnerit,  cam  nuUins 
DOB  in  ipsmn  Pontificem,  aut  sedem  apostolicam  contumacise,  summs  quin 
potins  uti  fas  est  observantise  nobis  simos  conscii,  ac  ne  in  pnefractH  quidem 
ajos  obstinatione  a  solitis  officiis  destitum  est,  donee  cum  nullH  moUiore  ope 
malwn  posset  mitigari ;  magisque  indies  ac  magia  propagaretnr,  videretqae 
AlbflB  Dux  copias  eum  undique  contrahere,  apparatum  facere,  tempus  do- 
cere,  quoscumque  principes  quibuscumque  conditionibos  sollicitare,  ut 
ingruenti  rerum  omnium  ruinsB  occurreret,  ad  hoc  extremum  remediora 
InvituB  coactnsque  descendit.  Quse  omnia  quanquara  vobis  comperta 
quando  in  eorum  mentionem  per  vestras  litteras  incidistis,  per  nos  etiam 
vob's  significanda  duximns;  atque  id  prseterea  e^  temperantiH  ac  modestiA 
hoc  bellum  a  duce  geri  atqne  administrari,  ut  nihil  nisi  orbis  Christiani 
tranquillitas,  sedis  apostolicie  dignitas,  et  nostronim  regnorum  securitas 
mocuretur,  neque  ullum  nos  ex  hoc  bello  glorise  aucupemur,  summim 
potius  dolorem  animique  asgritudinem  percipiamus."  —  Philip  to  the  Elf* 
liih  Council:  M8.  Mary,  Domestic,  Vol.  IX.,  State  Paper  Office. 
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The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  preparing  to 
strike  a  blow  in  a  quarter  where  as  yet  they  were 
onlooked  for. 

The  pastoral  anxieties  of  the  English   legate  had 
extended  to   Calais,  where   the  Protestants  Th«p«iewi- 
were  in  considerable  numbers.     A  commis-  pJoteatamti 
sion  was  sent  thither  which  proceeded  with  yotow^**"^ 
the   usual   severities,^  and   the   sufferers,  or  <»°*p*™*^' 
those  among  the  garrisons  in  Calais  and  Guisnes,  whose 
sympathy  with  the   Reformation   was  stronger  than 
tCir  paLtism,  placed  themselves  in  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  at  Paris.     The  pay  of  the 
troops  was  long  in  arrear,  and  they  were  all  mntinon. 
and  discontented.      Neither  Guisnes,  Hammes,  nor 
Calais  itself  were  provisioned  for  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks ;  and  the  reftigees,  caring  only  to  Apiaait 
revenge  themselves  on  Mary,  were  laying  a  SSSS  ^ 
train  in  connexion  with  several  of  the  "  chief-  2  plSftT 
est  officers  "  in  the  three  fortresses,  to  betray  JaSf  to  fh* 
them  into  the  hands  of  France.     The  exist-  '"'**'^- 
ence   of  a  conspiracy  became  known  by  accident  to 
some  one,  who  placed  Wotton  on  his  guard ;  and  Wot- 
ton,  by  vigila]\ce  and  by  the  help  of  spies,  ascertained 
gradually  the  nature  of  the  scheme.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  October  he   discovered  that  Senarpont,  the 
isovemor  of  Boulome,  was  silently  increas-  October 
Lg  the  garrison  of  the  BodlonnJs.     Then  ^^ 
he  heard  of  troops  collecting  at  Rouen,  of   uatfons. 
large  preparations  of  military  stores,  of  sappers'  and 
miners'  tools,  and  "great  files,  which  would  cut  in 

1  **  There  is  a  faction  or  dissension  within  Calais  for  religion^s  aake^ 
whereof  it  seemeth  that  a  commission  of  late  sent  thither,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  somewhat  rigorously  used,  may  have  given  occasion.*'  —  Wottta 
to  the  Qneen,  cypher:  French  M8S.  handle  18,  State  Paper  Office. 
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two  without  aoise  the  largest  [harbour]  chains.'*  ^ 
Next,  it  seemed  that  the  leader  of  the  adventurous 
party,  which  fourteen  years  before  "took  the  town 
of  Marano  by  practise  and  subtlety,"  was  in  Calais 
in  disguise.  Finally,  he  learnt  that  Henry  himself  was 
going  to  Rouen,  to  conduct  the  enterprise  in  person. 

The  disaffection  had  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
English  garrisons  that  caution  was  required  in  dealing 
with  them  ;  while  for  some  weeks  either  the  queen 
disbelieved  the  danger,  or  the  council  took  no  steps 
to  obviate  it.  The  Catholic  clique  had,  in  fact,  not  a 
soldier  among  them,  and  possibly  knew  not  in  which 
direction  to  turn.  The  honour  of  his  country  at  last 
recalled  Lord  Pembroke  to  the  public  service  in  time 
to  save  Calais  for  a  few  more  months. 

By  the  middle  of  November  eighteen  ensigns  of 
French  infantry  and  a  thousand  horse  were  at  Abbe- 
ville. Dudley,  with  the  refugee  fleet,  was  in  readiness 
to  blockade  the  harbour,  while  Henry  was  to  march 
upon  the  town.  If  possible,  he  would  find  the  gates 
open  :  at  all  events  he  would  meet  with  no  protracted 
But  win-  resistance.  But  the  move  had  been  antici- 
•le  sent  in     Dated.      Reiuforcemcnts  and   supplies   were 

time  from  n  ^       ^        i  i  t       i 

England,       sent   irom  ilins^land,  monev  was  despatched 

under  com-  *='  01 

mandof  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the  troops,  and 
and  Calais  if  Pembroke  himself  went  over  in  command.* 
tiwe.  No  open  inquiry  was  ventured,  but  the  sus- 

pected persons  were  quietly  removed.  The  French 
withdrew,  and  the  queen's  government,  through  the 
bad  patriotism  of  the  refiigees,  recovered  a  momentary 
strength. 

1  Wotton  to  the  Queen,  cypher:  French  M88.  bundle  18,  State  Papef 
Oflwe* 
•  The  Govncil  to  Philip,  November  22d:  M8,  DometiUjt  Marjfy  YoL  IX 
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The  faint  good  fortune  eame  opportunely ,    for  in 
England  the  harvest   had  again  failed,  and  Na?«mber 
the  threat  of  famine  had  become  the  reality,  luiaieof  um 

•       harvestf  and 

On  the  23d  of  December  malt  was  sold  in  fcmine. 
London  for  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  white  flour 
at  six  shillings  a  bushel.  The  helpless  remedy  was 
attempted  of  crying  up  the  base  money,  but  the  mar- 
kets answered  only  by  a  further  rise.^  In  the  utter 
misery  of  the  people,  some  were  feeding  upon  acorns ; 
some,  in  Lfondon,  more  piteously,  lefl  their  infant  chil- 
dren at  the  doors  of  their  wealthy  neighbours,  to  save 
them  from  starvation. 

A  fiimine  was  considered  to  be  the  immediate  work 
of  Heaven,  and  to  be  sent  for  an  immediate  moral 
cause.  And  yet  the  monasteries  were  rising  from 
their  ruins.  Westminster  was  again  an  abbey.  Feck- 
enham  was  installed  abbot  on  the  29th  of  November, 
with  the  ancient  ceremonies,  and  walked  in  sad  pro- 
cession round  the  cloisters  at  the  head  of  his  friars.^ 
The  remnant  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  had  crawled 
back  into  the  ruins  of  their  home.  The  Thequeea 
queen  had  spared  no  effort  and  no  sacrifice  leugioas 

,  ,  .1111        hooaes.  Th« 

where   her   own   power  extended ;  and  she  irish  ehieni 
had  exhorted  and  advised  where  she  was  mxl^  example, 
able   to  act.     Yet  enough   had  not  been  done.    Id 
Ireland,   indeed,   the   Catholic   spirit   had   life   in   it 
The  Earl  of  Desmond  had  allowed  no  stone  to  be 
thrown   down   from   the   religious   houses  which  had 
fallen  to  his  share  in  the  distribution.     He  had  shel^ 

1  Machyn. 

^  The  new  monks  did  not  do  credit  to  their  restoration.  Anne  of  Clevei 
4ied  the  next  year,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  abbey. 

"  The  22d  of  August,**  says  Mach3rn,  **  was  the  herse  of  my  Lady  Anne 
•f  Cleves  taken  down  at  Westminister,  the  which  the  monks  by  night  had 
ipoUed  of  all  velret  doth,  anns,  banners,  penselles,  of  all  the  mi^es^  aod 
faience,  the  which  was  never  seen  afore  so  done.'*  —  Diaary^  p.  148. 
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tered  and  supported  the  monks  in  the  bad  times,  he 
now  replaced  them  at  his  private  cost ;  ^  and  the  ex* 
ample  was  telling  among  the  chiefs.  But  in  England, 
unfortunately,  the  lay  owners  of  the  Church  lands, 
orthodox  and  unorthodox  alike,  were  hopelessly  im- 
penitent. 

This,  perhaps,  was  one  cause  of  God's  displeasure  — 
the  heretics  were  another ;  the  heretics,  and  the  sym- 
pathy with  heresy  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  compelled  the  temporary  release  c^the 
prisoners  sent  up  from  Essex. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  legate  took  occasion 
to  admonish  the  citizens  for  their  behaviour.^  In  the 
present  or  the  following  year  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter, 
laying  before  them,  and  before  the  educated  inhabitants 
of  England  generally,  their  duty  at  the  present  crisis  ; 
with  an  explanation,  not  entirely  accurate,  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Church  had  hitherto  dealt  with  them. 
**  That  by  license  and  dispensation,"  he  said,  "  you  do 
December  ^^j^y?  and  keep,  and  possess  such  goods  and 
Sj!S.t.ih.  lands  of  the  Church  as.  were  found  in  yonr 
2J^|^°f  hands,  this  was  done  of  the  Church  your 
their  duties,  mother's  tcndemcss  unto  you,  considering 
your  imbecility  and  weakness  after  so  sore  a  sickness 
that  you  had  in  the  schism,  at  the  which  time  your 
appetite  served  you  to  no  meat,  but  to  that  fruit 
that  came  from  the  lands  of  the  Church  ;  and  by  that 
you  lived,  which  she  was  <!ontent  you  should  keep  still, 
and  made  promise  it  should  not  be  taken  from  you. 
And  so  it  was  left  in  your  hand,  as  it  were  an  apple  in 

*  Desmond  to  the  Queen:  Irish  MBS.,  State  Paper  Office. 

*  **  Three  years  and  more  after  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  the 
Church,**  the  legate  says  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  date  of  it  will  1m 
December,  1656,  or  December,  1557,  as  the  three  years  are  calculated  fion 
the  restonttion  of  Orthodoxy,  or  from  the  reunion  with  Rome. 
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a  child's  hand  given  by  the  mother,  which  she,  per- 
ceiving him  to  feed  too  much  of,  and  knowing  it  should 
do  him  hurt  if  he  himself  should  eat  the  whole,  would 
have  him  give  her  a  little  piece  thereof,  which  the  boy 
refusing,  and  whereas  he  would  cry  out  if  she  would 
take  it  from  him,  letteth  him  alone  therewith.  But 
the  father,  her  husband,  coming  in,  if  he  shall  ^^JSJ^ 
see  how  the  boy  will  not  let  go  one  morsel  to  «omepwrtor 

•'  ,         °    ,  the  goods  ot 

the  mother  that  hath  given  him  the  whole,  wieCtouroh, 
She  asking  it  with  so  fair  means,  he  may  per-  n»»y  »>•  *h« 

o  '  •/    JT  wone  tot 

adventure   take  the  apple  out  of  the  boy's  tt»m. 
hand,  and  if  he  cry,  beat  him  also,  and  cast  the  apple 
out  of  the  window." 

The  maternal  tenderness,  under  this  aspect  of  the 
secularization,  had  been  more  weak  than  wise. 

^*  As  the  English  laity  had  dishonoured  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  above  all  people,"  continued  the  legate, 
**  so  must  they  now  honour  them  above  all  people,  re- 
membering Christ's  words  —  *  He  that  despiseth  you 
despiseth  Me.'  They  must  obey  the  priests.  They  mast 
therefore,  implicitly;  they  must  be  careful  priwts. 
to  pay  their  tithes  honestly;  what  they  denied  their 
priests  they  denied  their  God;  and  they  must  show 
their  repentance  especially  where  they  had  especially 
offended,  ^  touching  the  injuries  they  had  done  to  the 
ministers  of  God,  whom  God  had  set  over  them,  to  be 
honoured  as  they  would  their  natural  father.' 

"  And  this,"  he   said,  coming  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  "  this  you  cannot  da  if  you  favour  j^^^  ^^^j 
heretics,  who  being  the  very  enemies  of  God  SJ^c^*^ 
and  man,  yet  specially  their  enmity  extend-  f^S^*** 
eth   against  priests.     Here  is  another  point  JJ^J^JJ*** 
diat  you  must  show  worthy  of  a  repentant  SSl^^ 
mind :  that  whereas  y%u  have  sore  offended 
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God  by  giving  favoar  to  heretics,  now  temper  your  fa- 
vour under  such  manner  that  if  you  can  convert  them  by 
any  ways  unto  the  unity  of  the  Church,  then  do  it,  foi* 
it  is  a  great  work  of  mercy.  But^^  ye  cannot,  and  ye 
suffer  or  favour  the)^i,  there  cannot  be  a  work  of  greater 
cruelty  against  the  commonwealth  than  to  nourish  or 
favour  any  such.  For  be  you  assured^  there  is  no  kind 
of  men  so  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth  as  they  be  ; 
there  are  no  thieves^  no  murderers^  no  adulter ers^  ivor  nc 
kind  of  treason^  to  be  compared  to  theirs^  who^  as  it  were^ 
undermining  the  chief  foundation  of  all  commonwealths^ 
which  is  religion^  maketh  an  entry  to  all  kinds  of  vices 
in  the  most  heinous  manner.^*  ..."  You  specially  of  the 
City  of  London,  you  being  the  first  that  received  the 
fruit  of  grace  in  the  new  plantation,  the  seed  of  bene- 
diction being  first  cast  upon  you,  to  make  you  a  ground 
to  bring  forth  all  fruit  of  sanctity  and  justice  ;  .  .  . 
shall  I  say,Jbhat  after^ll_  this  done,  ^more  briars  and 
Brian  and  thoms  hath  growu  here  among  you  thanTn" 
ara  only  all  the  realm  besides  ?  I  cannot  say  so, 
burned.  uor  I  wiH  uot  ^  albeit  it  might  so  seem, 
for  a  greater  multitude  of  these  brambles  and  briars 
were  cast  in  the  fire  here  among  you  than  »n  any 
place  besides ;  but  many  of  them  being  grown  in 
other  places,  and  brought  in  and  burned  among  you, 
may  give  occasion  that  you  have  a  worse  name  with- 
out your  desert.     The  thing  standeth  not  in  the  name 

—  bethink    you  yourselves   how   it   standeth 

Wherefore  cometh  this,  that  when  any  heretic  shall  go 
to  execution,  he  shall  lack  no  comforting  of  you,  and 
encouraging  to  die  in  his  perverse  opinion  ?  that  when 
he  shall  be  put  in  prison  he  shall  have  more  cherish- 
ing ?  .  .  .  .  As  it  is  now,  this  may  not  be  suffered. 
.  .  .  •  For  their  boldness  in  their   death,  it  is  small 
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argnment  of  grace   to  be   m  them;    Christ  himself 
showing  more  heaviness  and  dolour   at  his  Thobow- 
dying  hour  than  did  the  thieves  that  hung  J^a^^ 
beside  him,  which  did  blaspheme  Christ,  set-  S*®©^"* 
ting  nought  by  him,  specially  one  of  them,  ^^^  ®' 
showing  no  further  fear.     So  do  the  heretics  *»▼<>«»• 
at  their  deaths  like  the  blasphemer."  ^ 

Cruel  and  savage  as  the  persecution  had  become,  it 
was  still  inadequate.  The  famine  lasted,  and  there- 
lore  God  was  angry.  • 

The  new  year  opened  with  the  appointment  of  a 
commission,  consisting   of  Bonner,  Thirlby,  ^eominto. 
and  twenty  other  peers,  gentlemen,  and^ca-  JSn2dibr 
non  lawyers,  on  whom  the  court  could  rely.  ^roS? 
**  Wicked  persons,"   had   invented    slanders  S?$^. 
against  the   queen's  person,  and  had  sown  ^^^' 
**  pestilent  heresies  "  in  the  realm.     The  queen,  there- 
fore, '^  minding  to  punish  such  enormities,"  and  having 
especial  trust  in   the  wisdom  of  these   persons,  gave 
them  power  to  institute  enquiries  at  their  pleasure  into 
the  conduct  and  opinions  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  protection  of  And  the  law 
the  law  was  suspended.     The  commissioners  S^fjSdJS^ 
might  arrest  any  person  at  any  place.    Three  SSiS^on 
of  them  were  enough  to  form  a  court ;  and  *^^* 
mayors,  sheriffs,  and  magistrates  were  colnmanded  to 
assist  at  their  peril. 

The  object  of  the  commission  was  "  to  search  and 
find  out "  the  sellers  of  heretical  books,  or  those  who 
in  any  way  professed  heresy  or  taught  it ;  to  ascertain 
who  reftised  to  attend  mass,  to  walk  in  procession,  to 
use  holy  water,  or  in  any  way  betrayed  disrespect  for 

1  Address  of  Cardinal  Pole  to  the  Citisens  of  London:  Stiypb*!  Mi 
riah,  VoL  VI 

TOL.TI.  aid 
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the  established  religion.  Those  who  ^*  persisted  in  their 
bad  opinions ''  were  to  be  given  up  to  their  ordinary, 
to  be  punished  /iceording  to  law.  The  commissioners 
were  themselves  empowered  to  punish  with  fine  or  im- 
prisonment those  who  yielded,  or  those  whose  offences 
were  in  the  second  degree,  taking  care  to  collect 
the  fines  which  they  inflicted,  and  to  certify  the  Ex* 
chequer  of  their  receipts.  They  were  not  embarrassed 
by  a  necessity  of  impanelling  juries ;  they  might  call 
juries  if  they  [ileased ;  they  might  use  **  all  other 
means  and  politic  ways  that  they  could  devise."  No 
Spanish  inquisition  possessed  larger  or  less  tolerable 
powers ;  no  EngUsh  sovereign  ever  more  entirely  set 
aside  the  restrictions  of  the  law.^  The  appointment 
of  the  commission  was  followed  up  by  Pole  in  a  visi- 
Febmuy.      tatiou  of  the  dioceso  of  Canterbury.      Per- 

Poto  SflsiMf  •  1  ••11 

■rtieies  fbr  SOUS  were  uommated  to  examme  mto  the  doc- 
in  «he  dio-  triues  of  the  clersy  ;  to  learn  whether  those 
torbwy.  who  had  been  married  held  communication 
with  their  wives ;  whether  the  names  of  those  who  had 
not  been  reconciled  had  been  registered  as  he  had 
ordered;  and  from  every  clergyman  to  ascertain  the 
habits,  beliefs,  and  opinions  of  every  resident,  male  oi 
female,  in  his  parish.^ 

Other  commissioners  again  were  sent  to  the  univer* 
sities,  with  powers  extending,  not  over  the  living  only, 
but  the  dead. 

Scot,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Watson,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Christopherson,  Master  of  Trinity  and  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  went  in  January  to  Cambridge,  accom- 
panied by  Ormaneto,  the  Venetian,  a  confidential  friend 

1  Royal  Commission  printed  in  Foxe,  YoL  VHI.  p.  801,  and  by  Banal 
A  Articles  of  the  Visitation  of  Cardinal  Pole:  Foxe,  VoL  Vm. 
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of  the  legate.  Bucer  and  Fagias  slept  in  St.  Maiy's 
and  St.  BGchael's.  The  10th  of  January,  the  day 
after  the  bishops*  arrival,  the  two  churches  were  laid 
under  an  interdict,  as  defiled  with  the  presence  of  un- 
hallowed bodies.  On  the  15th  a  summons  was  fixed 
to  St.  Mary's  door,  citing  Martin  Bucer  and  January. 
Paul  Fagius,  or  any  other  who  would  plead  J^f  "** 


ins  are 


on  their  behalf,  to  make  answer  three  days  ^eifSSmi 
after,  before  the  commission,  on  a  charge  of  J^J^S* 
heresy.  The  court  sate,  and  no  one  appeared.  ^"*^- 
The  session  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  while  the  col* 
leges  were  searched,  and  primers.  Prayer-books,  Bibles^ 
or  other  interdicted  volumes,  were   hunted  out  and 
brought  together.    On  the  26th  the  bishops  met  again ; 
the  accused  remained  undefended,  and  the  heresy  was 
taken  to  be  proved ;  sentence  was  passed  therefore, 
that  the  bodies  should  be  disinterred  and<  burnt     On 
the  6th  of  February  the  coffins  were  taken  ^^^ 
out  of  the  graves,  and  chained  to  a  stake  in  JJJJjJjJST 
the   market-place;   the   Bibles  and   Prayer-  »°*»>«™*- 
books  were  heaped  round  them  with  a  pile  of  faggots, 
and  books  and  bodies  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

Having  purged  Cambridge,  Ormaneto  proceeded  te 
Oxford,  on  business  of  the  same  description. 

Peter  Martyr,  when  he  came  into  residence  as  divin* 
ity  professor  at  Christ  Church,  had  outraged  the  ortho- 
dox  party  in  the  University  by  bringing  a  wife  within 
the  college  walls ;  and  Catherine  Cathie^  so  the  wife 
was  named,  had,  like  the  wife  of  Luther,  been  a  pro- 
fessed nun.  She  had  died  before  Mary's  accession,  and 
had  been  buried  in  the  cathedraL  A  process  was  now 
instituted  against  her  similar  to  that  at  Cambridge.- 

An  unforeseen  difficulty  occurred  in  the  conduct  of 
the  prosecution.     Catherine   Cathie  had  linked  quietly 
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and  unobtmsiyelj ;  she  had  taught  nothing  and  had 
written  no  books ;  and  no  evidence  could  be  found  to 
justify  her  conviction  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

Ormaneto  wrote  to  the  legate  for  instructions  ;  and 
Februaiy.  ^s  buming  was  not  permissible,  the  legate 
SSi^i**'  replied  that,  "  forasmuch  as  Catherine  Cathie, 
Sifeo^pSter  of  detestable  memory,  had  called  herself  the 
Martyr,  ^^^  ^f  Peter  Martyr,  a  heretic,  although  both 
he  and  she  had  before  taken  vows  of  religion ;  foras- 
much as  she  had  lived  with  him  in  Oxford  in  fornica- 
tion, and  after  her  death  was  buried  near  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  St.  Frideswide,  Ormaneto  should 
invite  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  to  cast  out  the  carcase 
from  holy  ground,  and  deal  with  it  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion." 

Catherine  Cathie,  therefore,  was  dug  up,  taken  out 
Is  dug  up  at  of  her  coffin,  and  flung  into  a  cesspool  at  the 
S!iraiSo  ^^^^  of  the  Dean's  house,  and  it  was  hoped 
ftOMspooi;     ^^^^  |jy  ^j^jg  means  the  blessed  St.  Frideswide 

would  be  able  to  rest  again  in  peace.  Human  foresight 
is  imperfect ;  years  passed  and  times  changed ;  and 
Elizabeth,  when  she  had  the  power  to  command,  di- 
rected that  the  body  should  be  restored  to  decent  bur- 
whero,  lal.  The  fragments  were  recovered  with  dif- 
does  not  ficulty,  and  were  about  to  be  replaced  in  the 
remain.  earth  under  the  floor  of  the  cathedral,  when 
some  one  produced  the  sacred  box  which  contained  the 
remains  of  St  Frideswide.  Made  accessible  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  by  Cardinal  Pole,  the  relics 
had  been  concealed  on  the  return  of  heresy  by  some 
pious  worshipper.  They  were  brought  out  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  an  instant  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  consigned  to  the  same  resting-place  the  bones  of 
the  wife  of  Peter  Martyr.     The  married  nun  and  the 
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virgin  saint  were  buried  together,  and  the  dust  of  the 
two  still  remains  under  llie  pavement  inextricably 
blended.^ 

But  Pole  did  not  live  to  see  the  retribution.  Con- 
vinced, if  ever  there  was  a  sincere  conviction  in  any 
man,  that  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing  was  pre^ 
cisely  that  which  God  required  of  him,  he  laboured  on 
in  his  dark  vocation.  Through  the  spring  ttSiC^Sw 
and  summer  the  persecution,  under  the  new  JJJ^  ***~ 
commission,  raged  with  redoubled  fury. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  return,  except  with  some  brief  details.  In  this  place, 
therefore,  shall  be  given  an  extract  from  a  tract  in  dr* 
eulation  among  the  Protestants  who  were  ex-  ThepniMn^ 
pecting  death ;  and  it  may  be  judged,  from  PiotMtanti 
the  sentiments  with  which  these  noble-natured 


men  faced  the  prospect  of  their  terrible  trial,  with  what 
justice  Pole  called  them  brambles  and  briars  only  fit  to 
be  burnt  —  criminals  worse  than  thieves,  or  murderers, 
or  adulterers.^ 

"  The  cross  of  persecution,  if  we  will  put  childish* 

1  Wood's  AnnaU  of  Ihe  DmvertUy  of  Oxford.  —  The  stoiy  is  aathentic. 
The  following  is  the  Roman  Catholic  yersion  of  it:  —  **  Oxonii  sepnlta  fti«- 
rat  digna  Petro  Martyre  concabina,  parthenonis  et  ipsa  desertrix  sacrilega 
nt  ille  coenobii.  Ejus  ossa  refodi  jusserat  Maria  et  sterqoilinio  at  par  erat 
condi.  Nunc  semalo  plane  sanctitatis  et  virginitatis  in  Elizabeth^  ingenio 
requisita  sunt  inter  sordes  sterqnilinii  publici  quarum  foedissima  pars  erant, 
et  incredibili  studio  inventa  pnrgata  lota  in  thecam  eandem  reponuntar  in 
qa&  S.  Frideswids  rellquis  colebantur,  et  cam  his  adeo  confiisa  ut  nnll& 
anqaam  possant  diligenti&  secemi.  Clanditar  locnlas  et  cabitalibus  litteiia 
hoc  epitaphio  decoratur  *  hie  jacet  religio  cam  saperstitione/  meliore  titulo 
meretrici  hsretici  i>e8simi  concabinae ;  proh  neias !  deteriore  ancillse  Christi 
sanctissims  virgin!  attribute.  —  Foxe,  Vol.  VIII.  Editor's  note. 

^  An  Excellent  Epistle;  translated  from  French  into  English  by  Thomas 
Pownell,  with  a  preface,  a.  d.  1556.  The  copy  from  which  I  make  my 
extract  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  it  is  maxked  in  the  margin, 
in  varions  places  with  a  finger  Q^  apparently  almost  as  old  as  the  print- 
ing; and  this  finger  was  perhaps  drawn  by  some  one  whom  the  wovdt 
consoling  or  inspiriting  in  the  hoar  of  his  own  trial. 
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ness  apsrt,  and  Tisibly  w^gh  the  worthiness  thereof,  in 
that  sorereign,  tried  medicine  that  qnencheth  the  daily 
digested  poison  of  self-love,  worldly  pleasure,  fleshly 
felicity.  It  is  the  only  worthy  poison  of  ambition,  cov- 
etousness,  extortion,  nncleanness,  licentiousness,  wrath, 
strife,  sedition,  sects,  malice,  and  such  other  wayward 
worms :  it  is  the  hard  hammer  that  breaketh  off  the 
rust  from  the  anchor  of  a  Christian  faith.  O  profitable 
instrument !  0  excellent  exercise,  that  cannot  be  spared 
in  a  Christian  life  I  with  what  alacrity  of  mind,  with 
what  desirous  afiection,  with  what  earnest  zeal,  ought 
we  to  embrace  this  incomparable  jewel,  this  soyereign 
medicine,  this  comfortable  cup  of  tribulation. 

**  When  a  piece  of  ground  is  limited  and  bounded, 
it  doth  not  only  signify  that  it  goeth  no  further,  bat 
also  it  cendeth  and  stretcheth  to  the  bound.  It  is  not 
enough  to  consider  that  we  shall  not  pass  the  time  that 
God  hath  limited  and  determined  us  to  live,  but  we 
must  assuredly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  shall  live  as 
long  as  He  hath  ordained  us  to  live ;  and  so  shall  we 
do,  in  despite  of  all  our  enemies. 

**  And  tell  me,  have  men  given  us  our  life  ?  No, 
forsooth.  No  more  can  they  take  it  away  from  us. 
God  hath  given  it,  and  God  only  doth  take  it  away,  for 
He  is  the  Lord  of  death  as  well  as  of  life ;  wherefore, 
when  the  appointed  time  of  our  death  is  come,  let  us 
assure  ourselves  that  it  is  God  only,  and  none  other 
that  doth  kill  us,  for  He  saith,  It  is  I  that  kill  and  make 
alive  again. 

"  Let  us  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  our  Master, 
who  seeing  his  death  approaching,  said  to  God,  My 
Father,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ;  thy  will  be 
lone,  and  not  mine.  —  Let  us  offer  then,  unto  God 
cmr  Father,  ourselves  for  a  sacrifice,  whose  savour,  al** 
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though  it  be  evil  in  the  nose  of  the  world,  jet  it  is  good 
anJ  agreeable  nnto  Ood,  by  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  in 
the  faith  of  whom  we  do  dedicate  and  offer  ourselves, 
when  we  perceive  our  hour  to  approach. 

**  And,  whatsoever  betide,  let  us  not  fear  men  ;  let 
us  not  fear  them.  God  doth  inhibit  and  forbid  us  in 
the  same,  saying,  by  his  prophet,  Pear  them  not,  for  I 
am  with  you ;  and  seeing  God  doth  forbid  us  to  fear 
men,  can  we  fear  them  without  sin  ?  No  truly.  To 
what  purpose  do  we  fear  them  ?  Men  of  themselves 
can  do  nothing,  and  if  at  any  time  they  have  any  power^ 
the  same  only  cometh  unto  them  Irom  God,  and  is 
given  unto  them  only  to  accomplish  the  will  of  God. 
But  peradventure  ye  will  say  to  me  that  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  in  the  time  of  his  cross,  «did  fear  death,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  marvel  though  we  do  fear  it,  in  whoni 
is  no  such  perfection  and  constancy.  Truly  the  flesh 
doth  always  abuse  herself  with  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  she  doth  abuse  it,  for  she  cannot  rightAiUy  use 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  flesh  is  in  all  ways  repugnant  unto 
the  spirit  and  the  good  will  of  God.  Forasmuch  as  ye 
will  herein  follow  Christ  —  well,  I  am  contented  — 
fear  death,  but  fear  it  as  he  did  fear  it.  If  you  will  Say 
that  Christ  had  fear  of  death,  consider  the  same  also  to 
be  on  such  sort  as  the  fear  did  not  keep  him  back  from 
the  voluntary  obedience  of  his  Father,  and  from  saying, 
with  unfeigned  lips,  Thy  will  be  done. 

**  Ye  will  say.  We  fear  not  death  for  any  fear  we 
have  to  be  damned,  neither  for  any  diffidence  that  we 
have  of  eternal  life  ;  but  we  fear  death  for  the  human 
understanding  that  we  have  of  the  great  pain  that  some 
do  suffer  in  dying,  and  especially  in  dying  by 
fire ;  for  we  suppose  that  pain  to  surmount  all 
patience.    O  fond  fleshy  thy  voice  is  always  full  of  lov« 
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of  thyself,  and  of  a  secret  diffidence  and  mistrust  of  the 
Almighty  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God." 

While  the  true  heroes  of  the  age  were  fighting  for 
freedom  with  the  weapons  of  noble  suffering,  the  world 
was  about  to  recommence  its  own  battles,  with  which 
it  is  less  easy  to  sympathise.  The  attempt  on  Calais 
having  &iled,  it  became  a  question  at  the  French  court, 
whether,  after  having  given  so  just  cause  of  quarrel  to 
England,  wisdom  would  not  suggest  an  abandonment 
of  the  intention  of  recommencing  the  war  with  Philip. 
Noailles  crossed  to  Paris  in  December,  where  the  king 
questioned  him  whether  Mary  would  be  able  to  declare 
war.  Noailles  assured  him,  *^  that  out  of  doubt  she 
would  not ;  for  if  she  should  send  those  whom  she 
trusted  out  of  the  realm,  then  would  they  whom  she 
trusted  not,  not  fail  to  be  busy  within  the  realm."  ^  Re- 
assured by  the  ambassador's  opinion,  Henry  resumed 

March.  ^^^  intentions.  In  March,  the  Duke  of  Guiso 
T^Prenoh    ]^j  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^  j^^jy      rpj^^  p^p^  j-ecovered 

vuS  mS  courage,  defied  Alva,  and  again  laid  claim  to 
mSiM?bel  Naples  ;  and  it  was  to  be  seen  now  whether 
iSSpand  Noailles  was  right,  —  whether  the  English 
the  Pope.  people  would  unite  with  the  court  to  resent 
the  French  king's  conduct  sufficiently  to  permit  Mary 
at  last  to  join  in  the  quarrel. 

Philip,  anxious  and  hopeful,  paid  England  the  re- 
phiup  comes.  sDCct  of  returning  for  a  few  weeks,  and  in 

toEngUnd,        ^  i        /»   Hir         i 

to  p«i«uade  the  samc  month  or  March  came  over  to  sue 
to  join  to  the  council  in  person.     The  affair  at  Cal- 

prance.  ais  was  a  substantial  ground  for  a  rupture, 
but  the  attack,  though  intended,  had  not  been  act* 
ually  made.  The  story  might  seem,  to  the  suspicion! 
of  the  country,  to  have  been  invented  by  the  court  • 

1  Wotton  to  Petre:  French  M88,  bundle  IS,  State  Paper  Offies. 
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and,  in  other  respects,  Mary's  injuries  were  not  the 
injuries  of  the  nation.  The  currency  waft  still  pros- 
trate ;  the  people  in  unexampled  distress.  The  Flan- 
ders debts  were  as  heavy  as  ever,  and  the  queen 
had  insisted  on  abandoning  a  fifth  of  her  revenues. 
A  war  would  inevitably  be  most  unpopular.  The  at- 
tempt nevertheless  was  made.  The  queen  produced 
the  treaty  of  1546,  between  England  and  the  ThepretB«t 

__,•'-,  _,  .i«  .is  the  tnaty 

Empire ;  aiid,  m  compliance  with  its  provi-  of  ia«6  ; 
sions,  laid  before  the  Privy  Council  a  proposal,  if  not 
to  declare  war  with  France,  yet  to  threaten  a  decla- 
ration, in   the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  Privy  Council  considered  the  queen's  request  : 
their  conclusion  was  not  what  she  desired. 

The  treaty  of  1546,  the  council  repUed,  had  been 
abrogated  by  the  treaty  of  marriage,  so  far  J^*^J^ 
as  it  might  involve  England  in  a  war  with  ^  *«**y 

o  ^        o  haying  been 

France.  "  Her  Majesty  would  be  unable  to  r*^J*^,. 
maintain  a  war,  and,  therefore,  to  say  to  the  ^  marriage, 
French  king  that  she  would  aid  her  husband,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty,  and  not  being  able  to  peiform 
it  indeed,  would  be  dishonourable,  and  many  ways 
dangerous."  "  It  was  to  be  considered  further,  that, 
if  by  these  means  the  realm  should  be  drawn  into  war 
the  fault  would  be  imputed  to  the  King's  Majesty. 
"  The  common  people  of  the  realm  were  at  present 
many  ways  grieved  — some  pinched  with  The  council 
famine,  some  for  want  of  payment  of  money  ^^J^** 
due  to  them,  some  discontented  for  matters  J^^J-^ot 
of  religion :  and,  generally,  all  yet  tasting  ^  ▼««*»«^- 
the  smart  of  the  late  wars.  It  would  be  hard  to 
have  any  aid  of  money  of  them.  And  in  times  past," 
the  council  added,  significantly,  '^  although  the  princf 


9> 
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foand  himself  able  to  make  and  maintain  wars,  yet  the 
causes  of  those  wars  were  opened  for  the  most  pait  in 
parliament."  ^ 

Objections  so  decided  and  so  just  would  have  hardly 
been  overcome,  but  for  an  injudicious  enterprise  of  the 
refugees,  under  French  auspices.  The  French  court 
beUeved  that,  by  keeping  Mary  in  alarm  at  home,  they 
would  make  it  the  less  easy  for  her  to  join  in  the  war. 
They  mistook  the  disposition  of  the  people,  who  re- 
sented and  detested  the  interference  of  France  in  their 
concerns. 

Among  the  exiles  at  the  court  of  Paris,  the  most 
distinguished  by  birth,  if  not  by  ability,  was  Sir 
Thomas  Stafford,  Lord  Stafford's  second  son,  and  grand- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  who  was  put  to  death 
under  Henry  VIII.  On  the  27th  of  April,  Wotton 
sent  notice  to  the  queen  that  Stafford  had  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  two  vessels  well  manned 
April.  ^^d    appointed.     His    destination    was    un- 

StoSrtJ^  known ;  but  it  was  understood  that  he  in- 
by^FraJ^,  tended  to  take  some  fortress  on  the  English 
bwaulT"  coast,  and  that  the  refugees,  in  a  body,  in- 
caatte,  tended  to  follow  him.     Before  Wotton's  let- 

ter arrived,  the  scheme,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  al- 
ready executed.  Stafford,  with  thirty  Englishmen  and 
one  Frenchman,  had  surprised  Scarborough  Cattle, 
and  sent  his  proclamations  through  Yorkshire.  He 
Andinyitea  was  comc,  hc  Said,  to  deliver  his  country 
sayeEngiuid  from  foreign  tyranny.  He  had  sure  evi- 
Spaniards,  deuce  that  an  army  oi  Spaniards  was  about 
to  land,  and  that  Philip  intended  to  seize  the  crown 

1  Answer  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Qaeen^s  question  whether  Eii|^ 
Und  shall  enter  the  wars  with  France.  —  iSbane  MS8,  1786,  British 
Muiemn. 
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Djr  force.  The  qaeen,  by  her  marriage  with  a  stran* 
ger,  had  forfeited  her  own  rights ;  and  he  himself,  Sk 
the  Protector  of  English  liberty,  intended  to  bestow 
the  crown  on  the  next  rightfiil  heir,  and  to  restore  all 
such  acts,  laws,  liberties,  and  customs  as  were  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  that  most  prudent  prince,  King 
Henry  VIII.  *'  He  did  not  mind,"  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  add,  **  to  work  his  own  advancement  touch- 
ing possession  of  the  crown,  but  to  restore  the  blood 
and  house  of  the  Staffords  to  its  pristine  estate,  which 
had  been  wrongfullj  suppressed  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey."  J 

The  landing  of  Edward  IV.,  at  Ravenspurg,  had 
made  any  wild  enterprise  seem  feasible,  and  Stafford 
had  counted  on  the  notorious  hatred  of  the  people  for 
the  queen. 

But  if  the  Spaniards  meditated  a  descent  upon  Eng- 
land, it  was  not  by  adventurers  like  the  refugees  that 
their  coming  would  be  either  prevented  or  avenged 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  country  had  determined  once 
for  all  to  give  no  countenance  to  revolution  supported 
by  France.  The  occupation  of  Scarborough  lasted 
two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Stafford  and  his  whole 
party  were  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Westmore-  May. 
land.     Thirty-two    prisoners  were    sent   to  ws  party  are 

,  1-11    ^ken  and 

London  ;  thirty-one  were  put  to  death ;  and  executed. 
the   council   r«^luctantly  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
the   war.       A   hundred   and   forty   thousand   pounds 
were   in   the   exchequer,   being  part  of  the   subsidy 
granted  by  parliament  to  pay  the  crown  debts.^     With 


1  Proclamation  of  Thomas  Stafford,  son  to  the  Lord  Heniy,  rightftd 
Luke  of  Buckingham.  —  Strype*8  MemoriaJU^  Vol.  YI.  p.  515. 

s  Exchequer  Accounts:  M8.  Mary  DamesUOf  Vol  XII.  State  Papeff 
OAoe. 
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this  the  court  prepared  to  commence,  trusting  to  for- 
TiMooniidi  *^"®  ^^^  ^®  future.  War  was  to  be  de- 
dteu^tton^  clared  on  the  7th  of  June,  and,  while  seven 
°^^^'  thousand  men  were  to  cross  the  Channel 
And  join  Pembroke  in  the  Low  Countries,^  Howard 
▲n  amy  is  was  to  cruiso  with  the  fleet  in  the  Channel, 
iiieGhuiiML  to  use  his  discretion  in  annoying;  the  enemy, 

Md  the  fleet  ...  .,  ,  ,  y       %i  i       i- 

foeetoiea.  and,  if  possiblc,  to  dostroj  the  French  snips 
at  Dieppe.' 

Happy,  however,  in  having  succeeded  in  gratifying 
her  husband,  the  queen  brought  at  once  upon  herself  a 
blow  which  she  had  little  foreseen,  and  from  a  quarter 
from  which  an  injury  was  most  painful.  In  her  desire 
to  punish  France  for  assisting  her  rebellious  heretical 
subjects,  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  France  had 

te^'SiJ  ^^  *''y  beyond  the  Alps.  No  sooner  did 
file  queen,     Paul  IV.  Icam  that  En^rland  was  about  to 

leeoiTes  to  ^ 

«M»oei  declare  on  the  side  of  Philip,  than,  under  the 

Pole's  eom>  ,  r »  » 

mtosioii.  plausible  pretence  that  he  could  have  no  am> 
bassador  residing  in  a  country  with  which  he  was  at 
war,  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  old  animosity  against 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  cancel  his  legation. 

Sir  Edward  Kame,  the  English  resident  at  Rome, 
waited  on  the  Pope' to  remonstrate.  He  urged  Paul 
to  recollect  how  much  the  Holy  See  owed  to  the 
queen,  and  how  dangerous  it  might  be  to  reopen  a 
wound  imperfectly  healed.  The  Pope  at  first  was  ob- 
stinate. At  length  he  seemed  so  far  inclined  to  yield 
as  to  say  that,  if  the  queen  would   herself  expressly 

1  Bitterly  hating  their  work  that  they  were  sent  apon,  **  the  people  went 
to  the  musters,  said  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  with  kerchiefs  on  their  heads  — 
they  went  to  the  wars  hanging  down  their  looks.;  they  came  from  them  m 
men  dismayed  and  foriom."  —  Strype*s  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Strntk^  Ap> 
pendix,  p.  249. 

s  lastmctions  to  the  Lord  Admiral:  MS.  Mary^  Domettie,  Vol.  XI 
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desire  it,  he  would  distinguish  between  her  ani  her 
Lnsband.^  But  the  suspension  of  the  legation,  though 
not  at  first  published,  was  carried  through  the  Consis- 
tory ;  and  so  ingeniously  was  it  worded,  that  not  only 
the  formal  and  especial  commission  was  declared  at  an 
end,  but  the  legatine  privileges,  attached  by  immemo* 
rial  custom  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  were 
cancelled  with  it.  The  Pope  chose  to  leave  himself 
without  representative,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  at 
the  English  court. 

The  queen  was  in  despair.     Before  Earners  letter 
reached  her,  she  had  heard  what  was  impend-  The  qoM 
ing,  and  she  wrote  a  letter  of  passionate  ex-  »n<i  entwOi 
postulation,  in  which  she  expatiated  on  her  xeoonsider 

*         ,  .    .  -  *  .  hisinten- 

services  to  religion,  and  on  the  assistance  tfam. 
which  Pole  had  rendered  her.  She  said  that,  in  the 
unsettled  condition  of  England,  the  presence  of  a  legate 
with  supreme  authority  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
she  implored  Paul  to  reconsider  a  decision  so  rash  and 
so  unkind. 

The  council  added  their  separate  protest.^  "  Thej 
had  heard  with  infinite  grief  that  the  legate  Theooandi 
was  to  be  taken  from  them.  There  was  no  p«>*"*»*^ 
precedent  for  the  recall  of  a  legate  who  had  been  onc« 
commissioned,  imless  firom  &ult  of  his  own ;  and  for 
themselves,  they  were  unconscious  of  having  miscon- 
ducted themselves  in  any  way  since  the  reconciliation. 

1  Sir  Edward  Kame  to  the  Queen :  Burnet's  Collectanea, 
*  Printed  by  Strype,  MemoriaU  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  VI.  pw  476,  and 
described  by  him  as  a  letter  of  the  Parliament.  But  at  this  time  there  was 
210  Parliament  in  existence;  the  last  had  been  dissolved  eighteen  months 
before,  the  next  did  not  meet  till  the  ensuing  January.  The  queen's  letter 
is  dated  the  21st  May,  and  the  letter  wbich  I  suppose  to  have  been  firom 
the  council,  and  another,  said  also  to  have  been  from  '*  the  nobility,*^ 
•videiitly  written  under  the  same  impression,  and,  at  the  saos  tina, 
tii«  idea  of  the  recall  was  new. 
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Cardinal  Pole  had  been  the  saviour  of  religion.  Be- 
fore his  coming  to  England,  the  queen,  with  the  best 
intentions  to  do  good,  had  failed  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  heresy,  and  the  name  of  the  Holy  See  was  held  in 
And  expo*,  detostatiou.  Pole,  the  noblest  and  most  dis- 
Pole's  iiMriti  tinguished  of  the  cardinals,  had  made  what 
Btoj  See.  was  crooked  straight ;  he  had  introduced  re- 
forms everywhere ;  in  a  few  years  the  wound  would 
heal,  and  all  would  be  well.  If,  however,  he  were 
now  removed,  the  convalescent,  deserted  too  soon  by 
his  physician,  would  relapse,  and  be  worse  than  be- 
fore. They  entreated  his  Holiness,  therefore,  to  listen 
to  them,  and  allow  him  to  remain.  When  they  were 
reconciled,  the  Pope  then  reigning  had  promised  that 
the  customary  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  fkiglish 
nation  should  be  maintained.  It  was  the  special  pre- 
ugatine  rogative  of  English  sovereigns  to  have  a  leg- 
toiSme?  ^*®  perpetually  resident  in  the  person  of  the 
J52*^^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  from  imme- 
wSioJJkj  of  roorial  time  there  was  no  record  of  any  arch- 
canterbury    j^jgjjQp  to  whom  the  Icgatiuc   character  had 

not  attached  as  of  right.  The  queen,  who  had  risked 
her  life  for  the  faith  of  the  Church,  did  not  deserve 
that  the  first  exception  should  be  made  in  her  disfa- 
vour. The  bishops  did  not  deserve  it.  The  few  who, 
in  the  late  times  of  trial,  had  remained  faithful,  did  not 
deserve  it.  Even  if  the  queen  would  consent  and 
give  way,  they  would  themselves  be  obliged  to  remon- 
strate." ^ 

Kame's  letter  produced  a  brief  hope  that  the  Pope 
would  relent.     But  the  partial  promise  of  reconsidering 

1  Letters  to  the  Pope:  Stiype,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  476-482.    The  drafts  of  th* 
letters  are  not  signed,  nor  does  it  appear  what  names  were  attached  to 
it  Is  lot  even  certain  that  they  were  sent. 
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his  resolution  had  been  extorted  from  Paul,  while  it 
was  uncertain  whether  England  would  actually  join  in 
the  conflict ;  the  intended  declaration  of  war  had  in  the 
interval  become  a  reality,  and  the  Pope,  more  indig- 
nant than  ever,  chose  to  consider  Pole  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  Queen's  conduct.  Since  a  point  was 
made  of  the  presence  of  a  Papal  legate  in  The  Pope 
England,  he  was  so  fiir  ready  to  give  way  ;  legate  in 
but  so  far  only.     The  king  left  England  the  but  tnut- 

,         fen  the 

first  week  in  July.     Mary  accompanied  him  eommiasion 

.    -r^  11  T^      1  .         .1        fro™  Po>«  *• 

to  Dover,  and  there  a  Papal  nuncio  met  her,  Peto. 

bringing  a  commission  by  which  Pole  was  reduced  into 
the  ordinary  rank  of  archbishop ;  and  the  office  of 
Papal  representative  was  conferred  on  Peto,  the  Green- 
wich friar.  For  his  objections  to  the  present  legate, 
the  Pope  gave  the  strange  but  wounding  reason,  that 
his  orthodoxy  was  not  above  suspicion. 

The  queen,  with  something  of  her  father's  temper  in 
her,   ordered  the  nuncio  to  return  to  Calais  The  queen 
till  she  could  again  communicate  with  Rome,  ^^^t^ 
She  interdicted  Peto  from  accepting  the  com-  ^****  ^  ■*** 
mission,  and  desired  Pole  to  continue  to  exercise  his 
ftmctions  till  the  Pope  had  pronounced  again  a  final 
resolution.    Pole,  however,  was  too  faithful  a  poieffubmito 
child  of  the  Church  to  disobey  a  Papal  injunc-  ^  ^'J^ 
tion ;  he  relinquished  his  office,  but  he  sent  JfSi"** 
Ormaneto  to  Rome  with  his  own  entreaties  ^'*•«°'■• 
and  protests. 

Never  had  a  legate  of  the  Holy  See  been  treated  as 
he  was  treated,  he  said ;  there  was  no  precedent,  there- 
fore, to  teach  him  how  to  act,  nor  was  ever  charge  of 
heresy  urged  with  less  occaiion  than  against  one  whose 
whole  employment  had  been  to  recover  souls  to  Christ 
and  his  Church,  and  to  cut  off  those  that  were  obstinate 
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a»  rotten  members.  His  serrices  to  the  Church,  he 
passionately  exclaimed,  .transcended  far  the  services  of 
any  legate  who  had  been  employed  for  centuries,  and, 
nevertheless,  he  found  himself  accused  of  heresy  by 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Such  an  insult  was 
unjust  and  unprovoked ;  and  his  Holiness  should  con- 
sider also  what  he  was  doing  in  bringing  the  queeii, 
the  mother  of  obedience,  into  heaviness  and  sorrow. 
Mother  of  obedience  the  Queen  of  England  might  well 
be  called,  whom  God  had  made  a  mother  of  sons  who 
were  the  joy  of  the  whole  Church.  How  was  the 
Pope  rewarding  this  sainted  woman,  when  with  the 
thunder  of  his  voice  he  accused  the  king,  her  husband, 
of  schism,  and  himself,  the  legate,  of  heresy  ?  * 

Scarcely  in  his  whole  troubled  life  had  a  calamity 
more  agitating  overtaken  Re^nald  Pole.  To  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  he  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  treason  to  his  native  counlry. 
He  had  held  up  his  sovereign  to  the  execration  of  man- 
kind for  rejecting  an  authority  which  had  rewarded  him 
with  an  act  of  enormous  injustice ;  and  to  plead  his 
conscience  of  innocence  before  the  world  against  his 
spiritual  sovereign,  would  be  to  commit  the  same  crime 
of  disobedience  for  which  he  had  put  to  death  Cranmer, 
and  laboured  to  set  Europe  on  fire.  Most  fatal,  most 
subtle  retribution  —  for  he  knew  that  he  was  accused 
without  cause;  he  knew  that  the  Pope  after  all  was 
but  a  peevish,  violent,  and  spiteful  old  man ;  he  knew 
It  —  yet  even  to  himself  he  could  not  admit  his  own 
conviction. 

Fortune,  however,  seemed  inclined  for  a  time  to 
9iake  some  amends  to  Mary  in  the  results  of  the  war. 

The  French  usually  opened  their  summer  campaign  i 

1  Pole  to  the  Pope:  Stiype's  Memorialt,  Vol  VI.  p.  H  &e. 
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by  an  advance  into  Lorraine  or  the  Netherlands.    This 
year    their  aggressive    resources  had    been   directed 
wholly  into  Italy,  and  at  home  they  remained  on  the 
defensive.     Philip,  with   creditable  exertion,  j^y 
collected  an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  take  ad-  ^^^  ^ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity.     Fixing  his  own  JS£Ji  gj? 
residence  at  Cambray,  he  gave  the  command  ^™*°**^ 
in  the  field  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  PhiUbert,  after 
having  succeeded  in  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  leading  them  to  expect  him  in  Champagne, 
turned  suddenly  into  Picardy,  and  invested  the  town 
of  St.  Quentin.    The  garrison  must  soon  have  yielded, 
had  not  Coligny,   the   Admiral  of   France,   broken 
through  the  siege  Unes  and  carried  in  reinforcements. 
Time  was  thus  gained,  and  the  Constable,  eager  to 
save  a  stron^r  place,  the  possession  of  which  The  oon- 
would  open  to  the  Spaniards  the  road  to  Paris,  theiieidto 
advanced  with  all  the  force  which  he  could  town, 
collect,  not  meaning  to  risk  a  battle,  but  to  throw  pro- 
visions and  ftirther  supplies  of  men  into  St.  Quentin. 
Montmorency  had  but  20,000  men  with   him.     His 
levies  consisted  of  the  reserved  force  of  the  kingdom  — 
princes,  peers,  knights,  gentlei'ien,  with  their  personal 
retinues^  the   best  blood  in  Fiance.    It  was  such  an 
army  as  that  which  lost  Agincourt,  and  a  fate  not  very 
different  was  prepared  for  it. 

The  Constable  was  forced  by  accident  into  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  he  had  the  disadvantage  of  position 
as  well  as  of  numbers.  Mistaken  movements  caused 
a   panic   in   the   opening  of  the  battle,  and  August. 

And  loses  % 

the  almost  instant  result  was  a  confused  great  uttie. 
and  hopeless  rout.  The  Duke  d'Enghien  fell  on  the 
field  with  four  thousand  men ;  the  Constable  himself, 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  Duke  de  Longaeviliei 

VOL.  vx.  S9 
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the  Marshal  St.  Andr^,  three  hundred  gendekiieti,  anri 
several  thousand  common  soldiers,  were  taken ;  the 
defeat  was  irretrievably  complete,  and  to  the  victors  al- 
most bloodless.  The  English  did  not  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  battle,  for  they  were  not  present ;  but  they  ar- 
rived two  days  after  to  take  part  in  the  storming  of  St. 
Quentin,  and  to  share,  to  their  shame,  in  the  sack  and 
spoiling  of  the  town.  They  gained  no  honour ;  but 
they  were  on  the  winning  side.  The  victory  was 
credited  to  the  queen  as  a  success,  and  was  cele- 
brated  in  London  with  processicms,  bonfires,  and  Ik 

Nor  was  the  defeat  at  St.  Quentin  the  only  disaster 
which  the  French  arms  experienced.  Henry  sent  in 
Vhe  Dvdte  of  haste  to  Italy  for  the  Duke  of  Ouise  to  defend 
JjJ^  Paris,  where  Philibert  was  daily  expected. 
^^  M-  Guise  was  already  returning  after  a  failure 
dS^d^  1^^  conspicuous,  but  not  less  complete,  thai: 
'^^^  that  of  the  Constable.  The  Pope  had  re- 
ceived him  on  his  arrival  with  enthusiasm,  but  the 
promised  Papal  contingent  for  the  campaign  had  not 
been  provided  ;  the  Pope  was  contented  to  be  the  soul 
of  the  enterprise  of  which  France  was  to  furnish 
the  body.  Guise  advanced  alone  for  the  conquest 
of  Naples,  and  he  found  himself,  like  De  Lautrec  in 
1528,  baffled  by  an  enemy  who  would  not  meet  him  in 
the  field,  and  obliged  to  waste  his  time  and  the  health 
of  his  army  in  a  series  of  unsuccessful  sieges,  till  m  a 
few  months  the  climate  had  done  Alva's  work.  The 
French  troops  perished  in  thousands,  and  Guise  at  last 
drew  ofi^  his  thinned  ranks  and  fell  back  on  Rome. 
Here  the  news  of  St.  Quentin  reached  him,  and  the 
duke,  leaving  Paul  to  his  fete,  amid  a  storm  of  matmil 
feproaches,  hurried  back  to  his  country* 
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* 

The  Pontiff  had  now  no  resonrce  bat  to  yield ;  and 
the  piety  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  had  com-  geptombw. 
polled  against  their  will  to  be  his  enemies,  ^id.  ^^ 
softened  the  ignominy  of  his  compelled  sub-  t^^SHT 
mission.     Cardinal  Caraffa  and  the  Duke  of  |^]^.** 
Alva  met  at  Cava,  where,  in  a  few  words,  it  ■***^~ 
was  agreed  that  his  Holiness  should  relinquish  his  alli- 
ance with  France,  and  cease  to  trouble  the  Colonnas. 
Alva,  on  his  side,  restored  the  Papal  towns  which  he 
had  taken ;   he  went  to  Rome  to  ask  pardon  on  his 
knees,  in  Philip's  name,  for  the  violence  which  he  had 
used  to  his  spiritual  fiither ;  and  the  Pope  gave  him 
gracious  absolution. 

This  bad  business,  which  had  tried  Mary  so  severely, 
was  thus  well  finished,  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  Lon« 
don  was  agam  illuminated  for  the  peace  between  the 
king  and  the  Papacy.    But  the  shadow  which  Ootobw. 
had  been  thrown  on  Pole  was  maliciously  per-  not  b/no- 
mitted  to  remam  unremoved  ;  on  him,  perhaps  poi«,  or 
firom  personal  ill-feeling,  Paul  visited  his  own  oommiMkM. 
disappointment.     With  the  return  of  peace  there  was 
no  longer  any  plausible  reason  for  the  recall  of  the 
legation ;  Peto  was  dead,  having  survived  his  unpro- 
pitious  honours  but  a  few  months:  yet,  unmoved  by 
Pole's  entreaties,  the  Pope  reftised  to  permit  him  to 
resume  his  legatine  Amotions,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  inherent  in  the  archbishopric.     The  odious  ac- 
cusation of  heresy  was  not  withdrawn  ;  and  the  tortur- 
ing chaise  was  left  to  embitter  the  peace  of  mind,  and 
poison  the  last  days  of  the  most  faithftil  servant  of  the 
Church  who  was  then  living.^ 

1  Poto's  raffBrings  In  conseqnenoe  were  really  piteous.  "  Yonr  Holinetf,** 
he  wrote  on  the  80th  of  March,  1S58,  **  h  taking  my  life  from  me  when  ymi 
take  from  me  the  reputation  of  orthodoaqr.    Ton  told  the  KngKah 
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And  again,  though  there  was  peace  with  the  Pope, 
ThewM        there  was  still  war  with  France;  there  was 

eontbiiiM 

with  still  war  with  Scotland.     The  events  which 

soooand.  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  will  be  related 
hereafter.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  say  that  the 
Scots  had  been  true  as  usual  to  their  old  allies;  no 
sooner  was  an  English  army  landed  in  France,  than  a 
Scotch  army  was  wasting  and  burning  on  the  Border. 
A  second  force  had  to  be  raised  and  kept  in  the  field 
to  meet  them,  and  the  scantily  supplied  Treasury  was 
soon  empty. 

Money  had  to  be  found  somewhere.  The  harvest, 
Kovtmber.  happily,  had  been  at  last  abundant,  and 
louiiiimiwd  wheat  had  fallen  from  50  shillings  a  quarter 
tspeiiMt.  to  4  or  5.  The  country  was  in  a  condition 
to  lend,  and  a  commission  was  sent  out  for  a  forced 
loan,  calculated  on  the  assessment  of  the  last  subsidy. 
Lists  of  the  owners  of  property  in  each  county  were 
drawn  out,  with  sums  of  money  opposite  to  their  names, 
and  the  collectors  were  directed  "  to  travail  by  all  the 
best  ways  they  might  for  obtaining  the  sums  noted.'* 
Persons  found  conformable  were  to  receive  acknowl- 
edgments. Should  "  any  be  froward  "  they  were  to 
find  securities  to  appear  when  called  on  before  the 
Privy  Council,  or  to  be  arrested  on  the  spot  and  sent 

dor  it  was  Grod^s  doing;  God  has  told  yoa,  like  Abraham,  to  kill  jour  son, 
and  that  your  Holiness  intends  that  kind  of  death  for  me,  I  know  far  more 
certainly  than  Isaac  seemed  to  know  his  father^s  purpose.  When  I  see  the 
fire  and  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  your  Holiness,  and  the  wood  laid  upon 
my  shoulders,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  ask  where  is  the  victim. 

^*  When  I  was  yet  a  lamb,  I  gave  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Pontiff^ 
who  chose  me  for  a  cardinal.  Thus  I  thought  of  myself;  thus  I  spoke 
when  I  lay  prostrate  before  the  altar.  Little  did  I  then  think  the  time 
would  come,  when  I  should  be  offered  up  by  my  father^s  hands  a  second 
time,  especially  when  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  here  hanging  as  a  laai 
•moog  the  briars  ready  to  be  immolated,**  &c.  —  Pole  to  the  Pope 
VoL  V.  p.  81. 
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to  London.^  A  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  were 
collected  under  the  commission,  in  spite  of  outcry  and 
resistance; 2    but  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Parliament 

C5  ig  again  to 

hungry  consumption  of  the  war,  and  the  court  meet. 
was  driven  to  call  a  parhament. 

The  writs  went  out  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
accompanied  with  the  usual  •  circulars  ;  to  which  the 
queen  added  a  promise,  that  if  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  ^ 
would  consult  her  wishes  she  would  remember  their 
services.     In  a  second  address  she  said  her  Jeceinber. 

The  flheriffii 

pleasure  was  that  when  the  Privy  Council,  andnmyort 

*  .  .  .      .      •  *r*  admon- 

or  any*  of   them   within   their  jurisdiction,  lahedtosee 

1        t  1  1  /•    1  .  '    to  the  re- 

should   recommend  ^'  men   ox   leammg   and  torn  of 

wisdom,"   their  directions   should   '*  be   re-  persona.. 

garded  and  followed."  *     Yet  there  was  not  perhaps 

any   wish  to  have   the  House   of  Commons   unfsdrly 

packed.     Mary  desired,  probably  with  sincerity,  "  to 

1  Commission  for  the  Loan:  MS,  Mary,  Ihmestic,  Vol.  XI. 

a  Ibid.  Vol.  XII. 

s  The  Queen  to  all  sheriffs,  mayors,  &c.  —  For  the  well  choosing  oi 
the  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses: 

Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well :  and  whereas  for  certain 
great  and  weighty  causes  touching  both  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and 
the  wealth  and  good  government  of  this  our  realm,  we  have  summoned 
our  High  Court  of  Parliament,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster,  the  20th  of 
January  next:  and  forasmuch  as  we  consider  that  a  great  part  of  tha 
furthering  of  such  things,  as  shall  be  treated  in  our  said  Parliament,  and 
bringing  them  to  good  effect,  shall  consist  in  the  well  appointing  and 
choosing  of  such  as  shall  be  knights  of  shires,  citizens  of  any  city,  or  bur- 
gesses of  other  towns  corporate,  we  have  thought  good  to  require  you  to 
have  good  regard,  and  so  far  forth  as  in  you  may  lie,  to  provide  that  such 
as  shall  be  appointed  may  be  men  given  to  good  order,  Catholic,  and 
discreet,  and  so  qualified,  as  the  antient  law  of  this  realm  requireth ;  giving 
thO'  freeholders,  citizens,  burgesses  within  our  said  county  to  understand, 
what  our  will  and  pleasure  is  in  that  behalf.  Hereby  as  you  shall  do  good 
service  unto  God  and  this  your  country,  so  shall  you  also  do  us  right  ao* 
eeptable  pleasure,  which  we  shall  consider  towards  you  as  any  occasioa 
may  shew.  Given  under  our  signet^  December  10, 1^7.'*  —  MS.  Mar% 
DomesUc,  Vol.  XII. 

«  M8.  Ibid. 
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have  the  assembly  of  the  raost  chlefest  meoti  in  the 
reakn  for  advice  and  counsel." 

How  the  parliament  would  have  acted  in  the  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  the  meeting  was  anticipated^ 
is  very  uncertain.  The  intense  unpopularity  of  the 
war  had  been  little  relieved  by  the  victory  at  St 
Quentin,  and  the  general  state  of  suffering  made  a 
fresh  demand  for  money  infinitely  grievous.  But  be- 
tween  the  issue  of  the  writs  and  the  20th  of  January 
a  blow  had  fallen  on  England  which  left  room  for  no. 
other  thought. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  French  had  kept  theit 
eyes  on  Calais.  The  recovery  of  Boulogne  was  an 
insufficient  retaliation  for  the  disgrace  which  they  had 
suffered  in  the  loss  of  it,  while  the  ill  success  with 
which  the  English  maintained  themselves  in  their  new 
conquest,  suggested  the  hope,  and  proved  the  possibility, 
of  expelling  them  from  the  old.  The  occupation  of  a 
iheFreneh  French  fortrcss  by  a  foreign  power  was  a 
35b?ey«?  perpetual  insult  to  the  national  pride ;  it  was 
«c*i*«-'  a  memorial  of  evil  times;  while  it  gave 
England  inconvenient  authority  in  the  "  narrow  seas." 
Scarcely  a  month  had  passed  since  Mary  had  been  on 
the  throne,  without  a  hint  from  some  quarter  or  other 
to  the  English  Government  to  look  well  to  Calais  ;  and 
the  recent  plot  for  its  surprise  was  but  one  of  a  series 
of  schemes  which  had  been  successively  formed  and 
abandoned. 

In  1541  the  defences  of  Guisnes,  Hammes,  and 
Calais,  had  been  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  The  dykes 
had  been  cleared  and  enlarged,  the  embankments 
strengthened,  and  the  sluices  put  in  order.^     But  in 

1  A  complete  account  of  the  repairs  at  Calais,  with  the  cost  of  work,  and 
the  wages  of  the  workmen,  is  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  ChnmMe  of 
OUaigf  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 
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the   wasteftil  times  of  Edward,  the  work  had  fallen 
again  into  ruin;   and  Mary,  straitened  by  Th^arftoo- 
debt,  by  a  diminished  revenue,  and  a  sup-  2e^tS* 
posed  obligation  to  make  good  the  losses  of  ^'^' 
the  clergy,  had  found   neither  means  nor  leisure  to 
attend  to  them. 

In  the  year  1500,  the  cost  of  maintaining  thd  three 
fortresses  was  something  less  than  10,000Z.  a-year ;  ^ 
and  the  expense  had  been  almost  or  entirely  supported 
by  the  revenue   of  the  Pale.     The   more  extended 
fortifications  had  necessitated  an  increase  in  TheexpmM 
the  garrison ;  two  thousand  men  were  now  *"«'«**^ 
scarcely  sufficient  to  man  the  works ;  *  while,  owing  to 
bad  government,  and   the   growing  anomaly   of  the 
English   position,   the   wealthier  inhabitants  j^ndthe 
had  migrated  over  the  frontiers,  and  left  the  SSad^b^ 
Pale  to  a  scanty,  wretched,  starving  popula-  ISt^to^****' 
tion,  who  could  scarcely  extract  from  the  soil  '»^**^*"- 
sufficient  for  their  own  subsistence.^      While  the  cost 
of  the  occupation  was  becoming  greater,  the  means  of 
meeting  it  became  less.     The  country  could  no  longer 
thrive  in  English  hands,  and  it  was  time  for  the  invad- 
ers to  begone. 

The  government  in  London,  however,  seemed,  not- 
withstanding warnings,  to  be  imable  to  conceive  the 


1  Chronicle  of  CalaU, 

>  Lord  Grey  to  the  Queen,  June  13, 1557 :  Calau  MS8,  bundle  10,  State 
Paper  Office. 

s  In  1550,  Sir  John  Mason  ¥nrote  to  the  council,  **  I  have  heard  say  that, 
not  long  sythen  the  Low  Countries  were  able  to  set  to  the  field  300  able 
men  on  horseback ;  I  think  there  lacketh  of  that  number  at  this  i«eeent  a 
great  many,  the  occasion  whereof,  by  the  report  of  the  klng^s  ministen  on 
this  side,  is  for  that  the  king's  lands  are  so  rased  as  no  man  is  able  to  live 
thereupon  unless  it  is  a  sort  of  poor  dryvells,  that  must  dig  their  living 
with  their  nails  out  of  the  ground,  and  be  not  able  scarce  to  maintain  a  jadf 
10  ctary  their  cocn  to  nuurkot.**  —  Ftench  MSB.  Ed.  YI.  bundle  9. 
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loss  of  so  old  a  possession  to  be  a  possibility ;  and 
Calais  shared  the  persevering  neglect  to  which  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  realm  were  subjected.  The  near 
escape  from  the  Dudley  treason  created  a  momentary 
improvement.  The  arrears  of  wages  were  paid  up, 
and  the  garrison  was  increased.  Yet  a  few  months 
TheEngUah    after,  whcu  War  was  on  the  point  of  beinij 

GoTenunent      11,1  ,  iii 

negtoctto  declared,  there  were  but  two  hundred  men 
qoatesnp-  in  Guisues,  a  number  inadequate  to  defend 
fortreBSM.  evou  the  castlo ;  and  although  the  French 
fleet  at  that  time  commanded  the  Channel,  Calais 
contained  provisions  to  -last  but  for  a  few  weeks.^ 
Lord  Grey,  the  governor  of  Guisnes,  reported  in  June, 
after  the  declaration,  that  the  French  were  collecting 
in  strength  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  unless  he 
was  reinforced,  he  was  at  their  mercy.  A  small  de- 
tachment was  sent  over  in  consequence  of  Grey's 
sirThonuM  letter;  but  on  the  2d  of  July  Sir  Thomas 
SSSTo^  Comwallis  informed  the  queen  that  the  num- 
^kn^s^of  bers  were  still  inadequate.  "  The  enemy," 
the  garriaon.  ComwalHs  Said,  "  pcrcciving  our  weakness, 
maketh  daily  attempts  upon  your  subjects,  who  are 
much  abashed  to  see  the  courage  of  your  enemies, 
whom  they  are  not  able  to  hurt  nor  yet  defend  them- 
selves." He  entreated  that  a  larger  force  should  be 
sent  immediately,  and  maintained  in  the  Pale  during 
the  war.  The  charge  would  be  great,  but  the  peril 
would  be  greater  if  the  men  were  not  provided ;  and 
as  her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  enter  into  the  war, 
her  honour  must  be  more  considered  than  her  treas- 
ure.* 

The  arrival  of  the  array  under  Pembroke  removed 

^   CaJai8M88.bQnd\Q  10. 

'  Comwallis  to  the  Queen:  CcUait  M88. bundle  10. 
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the  immediate  ground  for  alarm ;  and  after  the  defeaf 
of  the  French,  the  danger  was  supposed  to  be  over 
altogether.     The  queen  was  fiightened  at  the  ^^^  ^ 
expenses  which  she  was  incurring,  and  again  :^ 
allowed  the  establishment  to  sink  below  the  ^^^ 
legitimate  level.     Lord  Wentworth  was  left  SS'^JJo. 
at  Calais   with  not  more  than  five  hundred  «*~»'*y* 
men.     Orey  had  something  more  than  a  thousand  at 
Giiisnes,  but  a  part  only  were  English ;  the  rest  were 
Burgundians  and  Spaniards.     More  unfortunately  also, 
a  proclamation   had  forbidden  the  export  of  com  in 
England,  fi*om   which  Calais  had  not  been  excepted. 
Guisnes  and  Hammes  depended  for  their  supplies  on 
Calais,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  winter  there  was  an 
actual  scarcity  of  food.^ 

Up  to  the  middle  of  December,  notwithstanding, 
there  were  no  external  symptoms  to  create  uneasiness  ; 
military  movements  lay  under  the  usual  stagnation  of 
winter,  and  except  a  few  detachments  on  the  ft'ontiers 
of  the  Pale,  who  gave  trouble  by  marauding  excuiS 
sions^  the  French  appeared  to  be  resting  in  Gr«y  reporti 
profound  repose.     On  the  1st  of  December,  expedwon 

1       jn.  n  r>t     '  1  .,      Ibrtheite- 

the  Governor  of  Gmsnes  reported  an  expedi-  structfonof 

,  ,  a  French 

tion  for  the  destruction  of  one  of  their  outly-  detiMshmttit. 
ing  parties,  which  had  been  accomplished  with  ominous 
cruelty. 

**  I  advertised  your  Grace,"  Lord  Grey  wrote  to 
the  queen,  "  how  I  purposed  to  make  a  journey  to  a 

1  When  all  your  Majesty's  pieces  on  this  side  make  account  to  be  fur- 
nished of  vlctaals  and  other  necessaries  ftom  hence,  it  is  so  that  of  victuals 
your  Highness  hath  presently  none  here,  and  the  town  hath  none;  by  rea- 
son that  the  restraint  in  the  realm  hath  been  so  strait,  and  the  victuallers 
as  were  wont  to  bring  daily  hither  good  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  bacon, 
wheat,  and  other  things,  night  not  of  late  be  snfiered  to  have  any  recoUM 
hither,  whereby  is  grown  a  very  great  scarcity. —  Wentworth  to  the  Qneon*. 
Calai$M8S.hund}»10,  ' 
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church  called  Bushing,  strongly  fortified  by  the  enemy, 
much  annoying  this  your  Majesty's  frontier.  It  may 
please  your  Majesty,  upon  Monday  last,  at  nine  of  the 
clock  at  night,  having  with  me  Mr.  Aucher  marshal 
of  Calais,  Mr.  Alexander  captain  of  Newnham  Bridge^ 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  my  son,^  and  my  cousin  Loni^- 
Dives,  with  such  horsemen  and  footmen  as  could  b^ 
oonvenidntly  spared  abroad  in  service,  leaving  youi 
Majesty's  pieces  in  surety,  I  took  my  journey  towards 
the  said  Bushing,  and  carried  with  me  two  cannon  and 
a  sacre,  for  that  both  the  weather  and  the  ways  served 
well  to  the  purpose,  and  next  morning  came  thither 
before  day.  And  having  before  our  coming  enclosed 
the  said  Bushing  with  two  hundred  footmen  barque- 
buziers,  I  sent  an  officer  to  summon  the  same  in  the 
Eang's  Highness,  and  your  Majesty's  name ;  where- 
unto  the  captain  there,  a  man  of  good  estimation,  who 
the  day  before  was  sent  there  with  twelve  men  by  M 
Senarpont,  captain  of  Boulogne,  answered  that  he  was 
not  minded  to  render,  but  would  keep  it  with  such 
men  as  he  had,  which  were  forty  in  number  or  there- 
abouts, even  to  the  death ;  and  further  said,  if  their 
fortune  was  so  to  lose  their  lives,  he  knew  that  the 
king  his  master  had  more  men  alive  to  serve,  with 
many  other  words  of  French  bravery.  Upon  this  an- 
swer, I  caused  the  gunners  to  bring  up  their  artillery 
to  plank,  and  then  shot  ofl*  immediately  ten  or  twelve 
times.  But  yet  for  all  this  they  would  not  yield.  At 
He  takes  a  length,  wheu  the  cannon  had  made  an  indif- 
andputfl the  fercut  breach,  the  Frenchmen  made  signs 
thTn^.  to  parley,  and  would  gladly  have  rendered  ; 
but  I  again,  weighing  it  not  meet  to  abuse  your  Maj' 
esty's  service  therein,  and  having  Sir  H.  Palmer  there 

^  Sir  Arthur  Qnj, 
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hart,  and  some  others  of  my  men,  refused  to  receive 
them,  and,  according  to  the  law  of  arms,  pat  as  many 
of  them  to  the  sword  as  could  be  gotten  at  the  entry 
of  the  breach,  and  all  the  rest  were  blown  up  with  the 
steeple  at  the  rasing  thereof,  and  so  all  slain."  ^ 

The  law  of  arms  forbade  the  defence  of  a  fort  not 
rationally  defensible  ;  but  it  was  over  hardly  construed 
against  a  gallant  gentleman.  Grey  was  a  fierce,  stem 
man.  It  was  Grey  who  hung  the  priests  in  Oxford- 
shire from  their  Church  towers.  It  was  Grey  who  led 
the  fiery  charge  upon  the  Scots  at  Musselburgh,  and 
with  a  pike  wound,  which  laid  open  cheek,  tongue,  and 
palate,  he  ^*  pursued  out  the  chase,"  till,  choked  by 
heat,  dust,  and  his  own  blood,  he  was  near  falling 
under  his  horse's  feet.^ 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  French  had  made 
no  sign.     On  the  22d  an  indistinct  rumour  ATagiw 
came  to  Guisnes  that  danger  was  near.     The  alarm 
firost  had  set  in ;  the  low  damp  ground  was  ouIbimb. 
hard,  the  dykes  were  frozen ;  and  in  sending  notice  of 
the  report  to  England,  Grey  said  that  Calais  was  un- 
provided with  food ;  Guisnes  contained  a  few  droves  of 
cattle  brought  in  by  forays  over  the  fi-ontier,^  but  no 
com.     On  the  27th,  the  intelligence  became  a  French 
more  distinct  and  more  alarming.    The  Duke  toSJ^'^ 
of  Guise  was  at  Compiegne.     A  force  of  un-  JS'sSSuih 
certain  magnitude,  but  known  to  be  large,  had  J^SfS***" 
suddenly  appeared  at  Abbeville.     Something  •■^**"«* 
evidently  was  intended,  and  something  on  a  scale  which 
the  English  commanders  felt  ill  prepared  to  encounter. 

1  Grey  to  the  Queen:  Odau  M88,  bundle  10. 

2  He  was  teld  up  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  sprang  from  Us  own 
horse,  and  **  did  lift  a  firkin  of  ale  **  to  6rey*s  month.  Life  rfl4>rttOr§§ 
tf  Ififtoii,  by  his  son. 

•  Qiey  to  ths  Queen:  Co^om  UBB,  handle  10. 
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In  a  harried  council  of  war  held  at  Calais,  it  was 
solved  to  make  no  attempt  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Hm- 
field  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  which  were 
written  for  in  pressing  haste.^ 

But  the  foes  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  knew  their 
condition,  and  were  as  well  aware  as  themselves  that 
success  depended  on  rapidity.  Had  the  queen  paid  at- 
tention to  Grey's  despatch  of  the  22d  there  was  time 
to  have  trebled  the  garrison  and  thrown  in  supplies;. 
but  it  was  vague,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it*  The 
joint  letter  of  Grey  and  Wentworth  written  on  the 
27th,  was  in  London  in  two  days,  and  there  weire^ 
ships  at  Portsmouth  and  in  the  Thames,  which  ought 
to  have  been  ready  for  sea  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Orders  were  sent  to  prepare ;  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
Bbieqngen  was  Commissioned  to  raise  troops ;  and  the 
toberft&wd.  quccn,  though  without  sending  men,  sent. 
a  courier  with  encouragements  and  promises.  Bot. 
when  every  moment  was  precious,  a  fatal  slowness^, 
and  more  fatal  irresolution  hung  about  the  move- 
Lord  went-  ments  of  the  government.  On  the  29th 
writeator  Wcntworth  wroto  again,  that  the  French 
the  queen  wcro  Certainly  arming  and  might  be  looked 
mandBthe  for  immediately.  On  the  81st,  the  queen,: 
beUering  deceived  probably  by  some  emissary  of  Guise, 
iu  founded,  replied,  that  ^^  she  had  intelligence  that  no  en-r 
terprise  was  intended  against  Calais  or  the  Pale,"  and 
that  she  had  therefore  countermanded  the  reinforce- 
ments.^ 

The  letter  containing  the  death  sentence,  for  it  was 
nothing  less,  of  English  ruFe  in  Calais,  was  crossed  on 
die  way  by  another  &om  Grey,  in  which  he  informed 

1  Wentworth  and  Grey  to  the  Queen:  Calaii  MSB,  bondk  10. 
•  The  Qaeen  to  Wentworth:  Ibid. 
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the  qneen  that  there  were  thirty  or  forty  reiaels  in  the 
harbour  at  Ambletne,  two  fitted  as  floating  batteries, 
the  rest  loaded  with  hurdles,  ladders,  and  other  ma- 
terials for  a  siege.  Fonr-and-twenty  thousand  men 
were  in  the  camp  above  Boulogne ;  and  their  mark  he 
knew  to  be  Calais.  For  himself,  he  would  defend  has 
charge  to  the  death ;  but  help  must  be  sent  instantly, 
or  it  would  be  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  December  81,  he 
added,  in  a  postscript,  that  flying  companies  Th.n»eii 
of  the  French  were  at  thtft  moment  before  S^fS^uTor 
Gtlisnes ;  part  of  the  garrison  had  been  out  ^^'>*"* 
to  skirmish,  but  had  been  driven  in  by  numbers.;  lihe 
whole  country  was  alive  with  troops. 

The  next  morning  Wentworth  reported  to  the  same 
purpose,  that,  on  the  land  side,  Calais  was  then  in« 
Tested.  The  sea  was  still  open,  and  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  on  the  Bysbank  were  Jamuur. 
yet  in  his  hands.  Heavy  siege  cannon,  how-  bMiiitd. 
ever,  were  said  to  be  on  their  way  from  Boulogne,  and 
it  was  uncertain  how  long  he  could  hold  them. 

The  defences  of  Calais  towards  the  land,  though  in 
bad  repair,  had  been  laid  out  with  the  best  engineering 
skill  of  the  time.  The  country  was  intersected  with 
deep  muddy  ditches ;  the  roads  were  causeways,  and  at 
tiie  bridges  were  bulwarks  and  cannon.  Guisnes, 
which  was  three  miles  from  Calais,  was  connected  with 
it  by  a  line  of  small  forts  and  ^^  turnpikes.*'  Hammes 
lay  between  the  two,  equidistant  from  both.  Towards 
the  sea  the  long  line  of  low  sandhills,  rising  in  front  of 
the  harbour  to  the  Rysbank,  formed  a  natural  pier ; 
and  on  the  Rysbank  was  the  castle,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  and  the  town.  The  possession  of  the  Ays* 
bank  was  the  possession  of  Calais. 
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The  approaches  to  the  sandhills  were  commanded  by 
a  bulwark  towards  the  south-west  called  the  Sandgate, 
and  further  mland  by  a  large  work  called  Newnham 
Bridge.  At  this  last  place  were  sluices,  through  which, 
at  high  water,  the  sea  could  be  let  in  over  the  marshes. 
If  done  effectually,  the  town  could  by  this  means  be 
effectually  protected ;  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
bad  condition  of  the  banks,  the  sea  water  leaked  in 
from  the  high  levels  to  the  wells  and  reservoirs  in 
Calais. 

The  night  of  the  Ist  of  January  the  French  remained 
TbeVrandi  ^tuct ;  with  the  momiug  they  advanced  in 
Kmbam  forcc  upou  Newuhani  Bridge.  An  advanced 
£?Sv«*  party  of  English  archers  and  musketeers 
^^^"^  who  were  outside  the  gate  were  driven  in, 

and  the  enemy  pushed  in  pursuit  so  close  under  the 
walls  that  the  heavy  guns  could  not  be  depressed  to 
touch  them.  The  English,  however,  bored  holes 
through  the  gates  with  augers,  fired  their  muskets 
through  them,  and  so  forced  their  assailants  back.  To- 
Theeea  wards  Hammes  and  Guisnes  the  sea  was  let 
in?Md*^  in,  and  the  French,  finding  themselves  up  to 
h^uS^  their  waists  in  water,  and  the  tide  still  rising, 
MTeOauifl.  retreated  on  that  side  also.  Wentworth 
wrote  in  the  afternoon  in  high  spirits  at  the  result  of 
the  first  attack.  The  brewers  were  set  to  work  to  fill 
their  vats  with  fresh  water,  that  full  advantage  might 
'  be  taktiin  of  the  next  tide.  Working  parties  were  sent 
to  cut  the  sluices,  and  the  English  commander  felt  con- 
fident that  if  help  was  on  the  way,  or  could  now  be 
looked  for,  he  could  keep  his  charge  secure.  But  the 
BntGuiM  enemy,  he  said,  were  now  thirty  thousand 
Sudgate.  strong ;  Guise  had  taken  the  Sandgate,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  boats  were  passing  backwards 
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tnd  forwards  to  Boulogne  and  Ambldtue,  bringing 
stores  and  ammnnition.^  If  the  queen  had  a  body  of 
men  in  readiness  they  shoold  come  without  And  went- 
delay.  If  she  was  unprepared,  ^^  the  passages  impiorai 
should  be  thrown  open,"  and  **  liberty  be  maybeMct 
proclaimed  for  all  men  to  come  that  would  bnng  suf- 
ficient victuals  for  themselves ; "  thus,  he  "  was  of  opin- 
ion that  there  would  be  enough  with  more  speed  than 
would  be  made  by  order.-" 

So  far  Wentworth  had  written.  While  the  pen  was 
in  his  hand,  a  message  reached  him,  that  the  French, 
without  waiting  for  their  guns,  were  stream-  The  By., 
ing  up  over  the  Rysbank,  and  laying  ladders  tak«n. 
against  the  walls  of  the  fort.  He  had  but  time  to  close 
his  letter,  and  send  his  swiftest  boat  out  of  the  harbour 
with  it,  when  the  castle  i¥as  won,  and  ingress  and 
egress  at  an  end.  The  same  evening,  the  heavy  guns 
came  from  Boulogne,  and  for  two  days  and  nights  the 
town  was  fired  upon  incessantly  from  the  sandbank, 
and  from  "  St.  Peter's  Heath." 

The  fate  of  Calais  was  now  a  question  of  hours ; 
Wentworth  had  but  500  men  to  repel  an  army,  and  he 
was  without  provisions.  Calais  was  probably  gone,  but 
Guisnes  might  be  saved;  Guisnes  could  be  relieved 
with  a  great  effort  out  of  the  Netherlands.     On  tho 


^  "Surely/*  Wentworth  wrote  to  the  queen,  **if  your  Mi^esty*8 ships  had 
been  on  the  shore,  they  might  either  have  letted  this  voyage,  or,  at  the 
least,  veiy  much  hindered  it,  and  not  unlike  to  have  distressed  them,  being 
only  small  boats.  Their  ordnance  that  comes  shall  be  conveyed  in  the 
same  sort.  It  may  therefore  please  your  Majesty  to  consider  it.  I  am,  aa 
a  man  may  be,  most  sure  that  they  will  first  attempt  upon  Rysbank,  and 
that  way  chiefly  assail  the  town.  Many,  I  think  that  they  lie  hovering 
in  the  country  for  the  coming  of  their  great  artillery,  and  also  to  be  mas* 
ters  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  I  trust  your  Highness  will  haste  over  all 
things  necessary  with  all  expedition.**  — Wentworth  to  the  Queen:  CaJaii 
MSB.  bundle  10. 
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night  of  the  4th|  Grey  found  meims  to  send  a  letter 
oc^  wriftM  through  the  French  Unes  to  England.  '^^  The 
GuisD«s  and  enemy,"  he  said,  "  were  now  in  posses- 
be  saT«i,  an  sion  of  Calais  harbour,  and  all  the  comxtrr 

unaj  nasi 

nowbeient  between  Calais  and  Guisnes.''  He  was 
**  clean  cut  off  from  all  relief  and  aid  which  he  looiked 
to  have  "  ;  and  there  "  was  no  other  way  for  the  suc- 
cour of  Calais  "  and  the  other  fortresses,  but  ^'  a  powmr 
<^  men  out  of  England  or  from  the  King's  Majesty,  or 
from  both,"  either  to  force  the  French  into  a  bfttde  or 
to  raise  the  siege.  Come  what  would,  he  would  him- 
self do  the  duty  of  a  fiuthful  subject,  and  keop  the 
castle  while  man  could  hold  it.^ 

The  court,  which  had  been  incredulous  of  danger 
till  it  had  appeared,  was  now  paralysed  by  the  great- 
ness of  it.  Definite  orders  to  collect  troops  were  not 
issued  till  the  2d  of  January.  The  Earl  pf  Iftutland 
galloped  the  same  day  to  Dover,  where  the  musters 
were  to  meet,  flung  himself  into  the  first  boat  that  he 
found,  without  waiting  for  them,  and  was  half  way 
across  the  Channel  when  he  was  met  by  the  news  of 
the  loss  of  the  Rysbank.^  Rutland  therefore  returned 
to  Dover,  happy  so  far  to  have  escaped  sharing  the 
fate  of  Wentworth,  which  his  single  presence  could 
not  have  averted.  The  next  day,  the  3d,  parties  of 
The  English  men  Came  in  slowly  from  Kent  and  Sussex  , 
begin  Biowiy  but  SO  vague  had  been  the  language  of  the 
mnsten  proclamation,  that  they  came  without  arms ; 
Mm«i°  and  although  the  country  was  at  war  with 
France,  there  were   no  arms  with  which   to  provide 

^  Grey  to  the  Queen :  CalaU  MS8.  The  letter  was  dated  January  4, 
leven  o* clock  at  night  The  messenger  was  to  carry  it  to  Gravelines  under 
ooFsr  of  darkness.  It  is  endorsed,  *^* Haste,  haste,  haste!  Post  haste  for 
thy  Ufe,  for  thy  life/' 

•  Rutland  to  the  Queen:  Calais  MBA 
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them,  either  m  Deal,  Dover,  or  Sandwich.  Again,  sc 
indistinct  had  been  Rutland's  orders,  that  although  a 
few  hundred  men  did  come  in  at  last  tolerably  well 
equipped,  and  the  Prince  of  Savoy  had  collected  some 
companies  of  Spaniards  at  Gravelines,  and  had  sen( 
.word  to  Dover  for  the  English  to  join  him,  Rutland 
was  now  obliged  to  refer  to  London  for  permission  to 
go  over.  On  the  7th,  permission  came  ;  it  was  found 
by  that  time,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  that  the  queen's 
ships  were  none  of  them  seaworthy,  and  an  •nto  qjwmH 
order  of  council  came  out  to  press  all  com-  SuKi^- 
petent  merchant  ships  and  all  able  seamen  "«*^"»**»y- 
everywhere,  for  the  queen's  service.^  Rutland  con- 
trived at  last,  by  vigorous  eflforts,  to  collect  a  few  hoys 
and  boats,  but  the  French  had  now  ships  of  war  in  co- 
operation with  them,  and  he  could  but  approach  the 
French  coast  near  enough  to  see  that  he  could  venture 
no  nearer,  and  again  return.^ 

He  would  have  been  too  late  to  save  Calais  at  that 
time,  however,  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing. 

The  day  preceding,  the  6th  of  January,  after  a  ftiri- 
ous  cannonade.  Guise  had  stormed  the  castle,  (^^^i^  j^ 
The  English  had  attempted  to  blow  it  up  ****** 
when  they  could  not  save  it,  but  their  powder  train  had 
been  washed  with  water,  and  they  failed.  The  Span- 
iards, for  once  honourably  careful  of  English  int^*ests, 
came  along  the  shore  from  Gravelines  alone,  since  no 
one  joined  them  from  England,  and  attempted  in  the 
fece  of  overwhelming  odds  to  force  their  way  into  the 
town :  but  they  were  driven  back,  and  Wentworth, 
feeling  that  Ibrther  resistance  would  lead  to  useless 
flaugliter,  demanded  a  parley,  and  after  a  short  dia- 

1  M8,  Council  Recordi,  >  MB,  Mars,  Don^ttUe,  VoL  XI. 
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ciission  accepted  the  terns  of  surmider  ^iflfered  by 
Guise.  The  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  of  Calais, 
amounting  in  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  5000 
souls,  were  permitted  to  retire  to  England  with  their 
lives,  and  nothing  more.  Wentworth  and  fifty  otheri 
were  to  remain  prisoners;  the  townt,  with  all  that  it 
contained,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  conquerors* 

On  these  conditions  the  English  laid  down  their  ams 
and  the  French  troops  entered.  The  spoil  was  enor- 
mous, and  the  plunder  of  St.  Quentin  was  not  unjustly 
revenged ;  jewels,  plate,  and  money  were  deposited  on 
the  altars  of  the  churches,  and  the  inhabitants,  carrying 
with  them  the  clothes  which  they  wore,  were  s^t  as 
homeless  beggars  in  the  ensuing  week  across  tbp 
Channel. 

Then  only,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  queen  roused 
Tbe  queen  u  herself.  As  soou  as  Calais  had  definitely 
roused.  The  fallen,  all  the  English  counties  were  called  on 
o^er  Eng.  by  proclamation  to  contribute  their  musters, 
eauedout,  Then  all  was  haste,  eagerness,  impetuosity ; 
those  who  had  money  were  to  provide  for  those  who 
had  none,  till  "  order  could  be  taken." 

The  Vice-Admiral,  Sir  William  Woodhouse,  was 
directed  to  go  instantly  to  sea,  pressing  everything  that 
would  float,  and  promising  indemnity  to  tlie  owners  in 
the  queen's  name.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  rajHdIy 
And  ordered  ou  their  Way  to  the  coast ;  the  weather  had 
Dorer,  all  aloug  been  clear  and  frosty,  with  calms 
fleet  ia  and  light  east  winds,  and  the  sea  off  Dover 
tbem.  was    swiftly  covered    with  a   miscellaneous 

crowd  of  vessels.  On  the  10th  capie  the  queen's  com- 
mand for  the  army  to  cross  to  Dunkirk,  join  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  save  Guisnes. 

Bvt  the  opportunity  which  had  been  long  offered; 
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and  long  neglected,  was  now  altogether  gone ;  the  shipi 
were  ready,  troops  came,  and  arms  came,  bat  ^^wmom 
a  change  of  weather  came  also,  and  westerly  ^S^ 
gales  and  storms.     On  the  night  of  the  10th  JSJySd^ 
a  gale  blew  op  from   the  south-west  which  ^p«™*«*- 
raged  for  four  days:    such  vessels  as  could  face  the 
the  sea,  slipped  their  moorings,  and  made  their  way 
into  the  Thames  with  loss  of  spars  and  rigging ;  the 
hulls  of  the  rest  strewed  Dover  beach  with  wrecks,  or 
were  swallowed  in  the  quicksands  of  the  Goodwin. 

The  e&ct  of  this  last  misfortune  on  the  queen  was 
to  produce  utter  prostration.  Storms  may  rise,  vessels 
may  be  wrecked,  and  excellent  enterprises  may  suffei 
hindrance,  by  the  common  laws  or  common  chances  of 
things ;  but  the  queen  in  every  large  occurrence  im- 


agined a  miracle;  Heaven  she  believed  was  Th» . 
against  her.     Though  Guisnes  was  yet  stand-  wMiMadi 
ing,  she    ordered  Woodhouse  to  collect  the  bom*, 
ships  again  in  the  Thames,  **  forasmuch  as  the  principal 
cause  of  their  sending  forth  had  ceased ;  "  ^  and  on  the 
18th,  she  counter-ordered  the  musters,  and  sent  home 
all  the  troops  which  had  arrived  at  Dover.^ 

Having  given  way  to  despondency,  the  court  should 
have  communicated  with  Grey,  and  directed  him  to 
make  terms  for  himself  and  the  garrisons  of  Guisnes 
and  Hammes.  In  the  latter  place  there  was  but  a 
small  detachment;  but  at  Guisnes  w^:^  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  who  might  lose  their  lives  in  a  desperate 
and  now  useless  defence.  The  disaster,  however,  had 
taken  away  the  power  of  thinking  or  resolving  upon 
anything. 

^  The  Qaeen  to  Sir  William  Woodhoiue,  Jannaiy  13:  MS.  Jfory, 
*  OimU«:  for  Staying  of  the  Masters:  nH4 
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It  mnst  be  said  for  Philip  that  he  recognised  more 
clearly  and  discharged  more  fitithfaUy  the  duty  of  an 
English  sovereign  than  the  queen  or  the  queen's  advis« 
ers.  Spanish  and  Burgundian  troops  were  called  un- 
der arms  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the 
Phuip  arads  gale  he  sent  ships  from  Antwerp  and  Dun- 
JkmKiat  kirk  to  bring  across  the  English  army.  But 
tiMin  gone,  whon  his  trausports  amved  at  Dover  they 
found  the  men  all  gone.  Proclamations  went  out  on 
the  17th  to  call  them  back;^  but  two  days  after 
there  was  a  counter  panic  and  a  dread  of  invasion,  and 
the  perplexed  levies  were  again  told  that  they  must 
remain  at  home.  So  it  went  on  to  the  end  of  the 
month ;  the  resolution  of  one  day  alternated  with  the 
hesitation  of  the  next,  and  nothing  was  done. 

The    queen's  government    had   lost    their    heads 
Philip  having  done  his  own  part,  did  not  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  risk  a   battle  with  inferior  numbers, 
when  those  who   were  more   nearly  concerned  were 
ooinieite      contented  to  be  supine.     Guisnes,  therefore, 

Itft  to  iti  .  * 

fcto-  and  its  defenders,  were  left  to  their  &te. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th,  the  Duke  of  Guise  appeared 
before  the  gates.  The  garrison  could  have  been 
starved  out  in  a  month,  but  Guise  gave  England  credit 
for  energy,  and  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a  blockade. 
To  reduce  the  extent  of  his  lines.  Grey  abandoned  the 
town,  burnt  the  houses,  and  withdrew  into  the  castle. 
The  French  made  their  approaches  in  form.  On  the 
It  to  at-  morning  of  Monday  the  17th  they  opened 
Jjj'^j^,,,  fire  from  two  heavily  armed  batteries,  and  by 
®'****'  the  middle  of  the  day  they  had  silenced  the 

English  guns,  and  made  a.  breach  which  they  thought 

^  Circular  for  Staying  of  the  M^isters,  Jannaiy  17 :  M8,  Mwry^  DomtatU 

roi.  xiL 
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practicable.  A  storming  party  made  an  attempt :  af- 
ter sharp  fighting  the  advanced  columns  had  to  retreat ; 
but  as  they  drew  back  the  batteries  reopened,  and  so 
efiectively,  that  the  coming  on  of  night  alone  saved  the 
English  from  being  driven  at  once,  and  on  the  spot, 
firom  their  defences.  The  walls  were  of  the  old  sort, 
constructed  when  the  art  of  gunnery  was  in  its  in&ncy, 
and  brick  and  stone  crumbled  to  ruins  before  the 
heavy  cannon  which  had  come  lately  into  use. 

Under    shelter   of  the   darkness   earthworks   were 
thrown  up,  which  proved  a  better  protection  ;  but  the 
French  on  their  side  planted  other  batteries,  and  all 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  terrible  bom-  ^fter* 
bardment  was  continued.      The   old   walls  ^t«?^ 
were  swept  away ;  the  ditch  was  choked  with  **"^'"»y«» 
the  rubbish,  and  was  but  a  foot  in  depth  ;  the  French 
trenches  had  been  advanced  close  to  its  edge,  and  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  twelve  companies  of  Gascons 
and  Swiss  again  dashed  at  the  breaches.    The  Gascons 
were  the  first ;  the  Swiss  followed  "  with  a  stately  lei- 
sure ; "  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  began  all  along  the 
English   works.      The   guns  from   a  single  ThaFmieh 
tower  which  had  been  left  standing  causing  S^St**" 
loss  to  the  assailants,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  •*®"°' 
batteries.     The  fight  continued  till  night,  when  dark- 
ness as  before  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  earthworks  could  be  again  repaired,  but  the 
powder  began  to  fail,  and  this  loss  was  irreparable. 
Lord  Grey,  going  his  rounds  in  the  dark,  LordOwyii 
trod  upon  a  sword  point,  and  was  wounded  JSd JfiTiiig 
in  the  foot.  The  daylight  brought  the  enemy  SriyJ"into 
again,  who  now  succeeded  in  making  them-  **"  o»tft*«i- 
selves  masters  of  the  outer  line  of  defence.  Grey, 
crippled  Us  he  was,  when  he  saw  his  men  give  way« 
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■praQg  to  the  top  o£  the  lampart,  ^^  wifihing  Ood  tiurt 
some  shot  would  take  hun."  A  soldier  caught  him  by 
the  scarf  and  pulled  him  down,  and  all  that  was  kft  cf 
the  garrison  fell  back,  carrying  their  commander  widi 
them  into  the  keep.  The  gate  was  rammed  close,  biit 
Guise  could  now  finish  his  work  at  his  leisure,  and  hai 
the  English  at  his  mercy.  He  sept  a  trumpeter  in  Hm 
ogM  evening  to  pr(^)ose  «  parley,  and  the  soldmi 

twmf .  insisted  that  if  reasonable  terms  could  be  had, 

they  should  be  accepted.  The  extremity  of  the  posi- 
tion was  obvious,  and  Grey,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no 
stranger  to  the  law  of  arms  in  such  eases.  Hostages 
were  exchanged,  and  the  next  mi<»iiing  the  two  com- 
manders met  in  the  French  camp. 

Better  t^rms  were  offered  by  Guise  than  had  been 
granted  to  Calais  —  Grey,  Sir  Henry  Palmer,  and  a 
few  officers  should  consider  th^nselves  prisoners ;  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  might  depart  with  their  arms,  and 
**  every  man  a  crown  in  his  purse."  Grey,  however, 
demanded  that  they  should  march  out  with  their  col- 
ours flying  ;  Guise  refused,  and  after  an  hour's  discus- 
sion they  separated  without  a  conclusion. 

But  the  soldiers  were  insendble  to  nice  distinctions  ; 
if  they  had  the  reality,  they  were  not  particular  about 
the  form.  Grey  lectured  them  on  the  duties  of  hon- 
our ;  for  his  part,  he  said,  he  would  rather  die  und^ 
the  red  cross  than  lose  it.  The  soldiers  replied  that 
Which  the  their  case  was  desperate  ,  they  would  not  be 
compel  thrust  iuto  butchery  or  sell  their  lives  for 
toaeeept.  vain  glory.  The  dispute  was  at  its  height 
when  the  Swiss  troops  began  to  lay  ladd^::s  to  the 
walls ;  the  English  refused  to  strike  another  blow ;  and 
Grey,  on  his  own  rule,  would  have  deserved  to  bo  ei^y 
cuted  had  he  persisted  longer. 
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Ouise's  terms  were  accepted.     He  had  lived  to  re* 
pay  Elngland  for  his   spear  wound  at   Bou-  TbeSngibb 
logne,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  continen-  ^!^th^^ 
tal  dominions  of  the  Plantagenets  was  gone.    ^^i^Qoh 

Measured  by  substantial  value,  the  loss  of  "^ ******* 
Calais  was  a  gain.  English  princes  were  never  again 
to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  possession 
of  a  fortress  on  French  soU  was  a  perpetual  irritation. 
But  Calais  was  called  the  ^*  brightest  jewel  in  the 
English  crown/'  A  jewel  it  was,  useless,  costly,  but 
dearly  prized.  Over  the  gate  of  Calais  had  ooce 
stood  the  insolent  inscription :  — 

'^Then  shall  the  Franchmen  Cftlais  win, 
When  iroB  asd  laad  like  oork  ehAll  ewim:  *' 

and  the  Frenchmen  had  won  it,  won  it  in  &ir  and  gal- 
lant fight. 

If  Spain  should  rise  suddenly  into  her  ancient 
strength  and  tear  Gibraltar  firom  us,  our  mortification 
would  be  faint,  compared  to  the  anguish  of  humiliated 
pride  with  which  the  loss  of  .Calab  distracted  the  sab* 
jects  of  Queen  Mary. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DEATH  OF  SfABT. 

The  queen  would  probably  have  found  the  parlift- 
ment  which  met  on  the  20th  of  January  little  better 
disposed  towards  her  than  its  predecessor.  The  sub- 
sidy which  should  have  paid  the  crown  debts  had  gone 
as  the  opposition  had  foretold,  and  the  country  had 
been  dragged  after  all  into  the  war  so  long  dreaded 
and  so  much  deprecated.  The  forced  loan  of  100,000^. 
had  followed,  and  money  was  again  wanted. 

But  ordinary  occasions  of  discontent  disappeared  in 
the  enormous  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  Calais;  or 
rather,  the  loss  of  Calais  had  so  humbled  the  nation  in 
its  own  eyes,  that  it  expected  to  be  overrun  with 
French  armies  in  the  approaching  summer.  The 
Church  had  thriven  under  Mary's  munificence,  but 
every  other  interest  had  been  recklessly  sacrificed. 
The  fortresses  were  without  arms,  the  ships  were  unfit 
for  service,  the  coast  was  defenceless.  The  parliament 
January.       postpoucd   their  complaiuts  till  the  national 

ParUament  «  . 

nndertakM     Safety  had  becu  provided  for. 

to  proride  ^^''      ,  ^  _   *  .  , 

for  the  nA-  (Ju  the  2oth,  a  committee,  composed  oi 
safety.  thirty  members  of  both  Houses,  met  to  con- 

sider the  crisis.^  "  That  no  way  or  policy  should  be 
undevised  or  not  thought  upon,"  they  divided  them- 
of^tbJuS**  selves  into  three  sub-committees;  and  after 
SaSmdiT  tl"^®  days'  separate  consultation  the  thirty  met 
Jgg^        again,  and  agreed  to  recommend  the  heaviest 

1  Comnumt  Joumdli. 
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subsidy  which  luul  been  ever  granted  to  an  English 
sovereign,  equivalent  in  modem  computation  to  an  in- 
come-tax of  20  per  cent,  for  two  jears.  If  levied 
fitirly  such  a  tax  would  have  yielded  a  large  return. 
Michele,  the  Venetian,  says  that  many  London  mer- 
chants were  worth  as  much  as  60,0002.  in  money  ;  tne 
graziers  and  the  merchants  had  made  fortunes  while 
the  people  had  starved.  But  either  from  hatred  of  the 
government,  or  else  fnmi  meanness  of  disposition,  the 
money-making  classes  generally  could  not  be  jexpected 
to  oHnmunicate  the  extent  of  their  possessions.  The 
landowners,  truly  or  falsely,  declared  that,  ^^  for  the 
most  part,  they  received  no  more  rent  than  they  were 
iront  to  receive,"  "yet,  paying  for  everything,  they 
provided  thnce  as  much  by  reason  of  the  baseness 
of  the  money."^  It  was  csjcolated  that  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  subsidy  would  be  no  more  than 
140,0002. ;  ^  and  even  this  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
clared that  the  country  would  not  bear  for  more  than 
one  year.  They  did  not  choose  perhaps  to  leave  the 
queen  at  liberty  to  abuse  their  confidence  by  giving 
her  the  ftdl  grant  to  squander  on  the  clergy.  They 
were  unanimous  that  the  country  must  and  should  be 
defended.  They  admitted  that  the  sum  which  thq^ 
were  ready  to  vote  would  fall  short  of  the  in-  TheCo». 

w  mopi  rat 

dispensable  outlay;  nevertheless,  when   the  dimth* 
report  of  the  committee  was  laid  before  them  Of^tionor 
they  cut  it  down  to  half.     They  agreed   to  mi^M, 
give  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for  one  year,  and  to 

i  Commoni  Joumab,  The  fiimoiiB  graziers  and  other  people,  how  well 
willing  loever  they  be  taken  to  be,  will  not  be  known  of  their  wealth,  and 
by  miscontentment  of  their  loss,  be  grown  stubborn  and  liberal  of  talk*— 
The  Gonncn  to  Philip:  OoUon.  M88,     7^»^,  B.  2. 

•  Sstunate  of  the  Money  to  be  proyided  for  the  Fnmiture  and  GhaigM 
^  iSbB  Wtai  MS,  Mary,  Donuitie,  Vol.  iOL 
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pay  it  all  at  AGdsiiminer.  ^^  They  entreated  her  Maj- 
esty to  stay  the  demanding  of  more  "  until  another 
session  of  parliament.  Should  circumstances  then  re* 
PHwnWngto  quire  it,  they  promised  that  they  would  add 
iMOMMUfj,'     whatever  might  be   necessary;  but,  for  the 

another  •/»  •  •  tiJi_*         i. 

year.  present,  "  if  any  invasion  should  be  in  the 

realm,  or  if  the  enemy  should  seek  to  annoy  them  at 
home,  they  would  have  to  employ  themselves  with  all 
their  powers,  which  would  not  be  without  their  great 
chaises."  ^ 

The  resolution  of  parliament  decided  the  council  in 
ihe  course  which  they  must  pursue  with  respect  to 
februmiy.  Calais.  Philip,  unable  to  prevent  the  catas- 
JJSS'totoie  trophe  alone,  proposed  to  take  the  field  at 
once  with  a  united  army  of  English  and 
Spaniards,  to  avenge  it,  and  efiect  a  recap- 
ture. He  laid  his  plans  before  the  council.  The 
TheSngikh  couucil,  in  reply,  thanked  his  Majesty  for  his 
^riii  tS*  g^^^  affection  towards  the  realm  ;  they  would 
iuwto  feel-  l^*^®  accepted  his  offer  on  their  knees  had  it 
S[t*5^t£*  teen  possible,  but  the  state  of  England 
SSf?S^  obliged  them  to  decline.  The  enemy,  after 
~°*"**  the  time  which  had  been  allowed  them, 
"  would  be  in  such  strength  that  it  was  doubtful  if  by 
force  alone  they  could  be  expelled."  If  England  sent 
out  an  army,  it  could  not  send  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  the  troops  would  go  unwillingly  upon 
a  service  for  which  they  had  no  heart,  at  a  time  of  year 
when  they  were  unused  to  exposure.  Before  the  year 
was  out  160,000Z.  at  the  lowest  would  have  to  be  spent 
in  keeping  the  musters  of  the  country  under  arms. 
The  navy  and  the  defences  of  the   coast  and  of  the 

I  DiKonne  on  the  Order  that  was  used  in  Oranting  of  the  Snbai4]ri 
MB,  Mary,  DomettiCf  Vol.  XIL 
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ides,  wonld  cost  200,0001.,  without  including  the  losses 
of  cannon  and  militarj  stores  at  Guisnes  and  Calais, 
which  would  have  to  be  made  good.  The  campaign 
which  Philip  proposed  could  not  cost  less  than  a  further 
170,0007. ;  and  so  much  money  could  not  be  had  ^^  with* 
out  the  people  should  have  strange  impositions  set  upon 
them,  which  they  would  not  bear."  There  was  but 
**  a  wan  hope  of  recovering  Calais,"  and  "  inconven- 
iences might  follow''  if  the  attempt  was  made  and 
fiuled.i 

*^  The  people  have  only  in  their  heads,"  the  council 
added,  ^^  the  defence  of  the  realm  by  land  nMpwpi* 
and  sea."  The  hated  connexion  with  Spain  SS^^T^^ 
had  produced  all  the  evils  which  the  oppo-  <»""**y. 
nents  of  the  marriage  had  foretold,  and  no  good  was 
expected  from  any  enterprise  pursued  in  common  with 
Philip.  Prone  as  the  English  were  to  explain  events 
by  supernatural  causes,  they  saw,  like  the  queen,  in 
the  misfortunes  which  had  haunted  her,  an  evidence 
that  Heaven  was  not  on  her  side,  and  they  despaired 
of  success  in  anything  until  it  could  be  undertaken  un- 
der better  auspices.  They  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves at  home,  and  they  would  do  no  more.  In  re- 
ducing the  subsidy,  the  Commons  promised  to  defend 
the  country  "  with  the  residue  of  their  goods  and  life," 
and  ^^  to  pass  a  special  law  obliging  every  man  to  pro- 
vide himself,  or  to  be  provided  with,  armour  and 
weapons  according  to  his  ability."  ^ 

Every  peer,  knight,  or  gentleman,  with  an  income 
above  lOOOZ.  a-year,  was  called  on  to  furnish  Th«ooantry 
sixteen  horses,  with  steel  harness,  forty  cors-  to  aim. 
lets,  coats  of  mail,  and  morions,  thirty  long-bows,  with 

1  The  Conndl  to  PhiUp:  CoUm.  M88.    TUiu,  B.  2. 
s  M8.  Mary,  J>ometlie,  VoL  XIL 
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sheaves  of  arrowa,  and  m  msnj  ateel-caps,  JuJbeidih 
blackbills,  and  baquebuts.  AU  English  aabjecta,  in  ca 
descending  scale,  were  required  to  arm  others  or  arm 
themselves  according  to  their  property.^ 

In  the  levies  of  the  past  summer,  men  had  shmidc 
from  service,  and  muster-masters,  after  the  fiishion  a£ 
Falstaff,  had  taken  bribes  to  excuse  them.  On  the 
present  occasion  no  excuse  was  to  be  taken,  and  evaj 
able-bodied  man,  of  any  rank,  firom 


between  16     to  sixtv,  was  to  bc  ready  to  take  arms 
oKdeied  to     called  upottt  and  join  his  <^oers,  lUnder  pain 
tnnedinett.  of  dcath.^     With  theso  essential  orden,ttiie 


business  of  the  legisloinre  ended*  and  parliament 
prcnrogued  on  the  7th  of  March  jkill  ^foUoiwing 
vember. 

The  chief  immediate  difficulty  was  to  find  money 
for  present  necessities.  The  loan  was  gone.  lOhe 
subsidy  would  not  come  in  for  six  months.  EnglefieUi 
Waldegrave,  Petre,  Baker,  and  Sir  Walter  lliUldmagR, 
were  formed  into  a  permanent  committee  of  waysmi 
means,  with  instructions  to  sit  daily  **  till  some  -de<- 
ifarch.  vice  had  been  arrived  at."^  Sir  Thomas 
ti^^boi  Gresham  was  sent  again  to  Antwerp  to  bor- 
^^  row   200,0002.,  if  possible,  at  fourteen  pear 


cent.^  The  queen  applied  in  person  for  a  loan  to  the 
citizens  of  London.  For  security,  she  offered  to  bind 
the  crown  lands,  ^^  so  assuredly  as  they  themselves 
could  cause  to  be  devised ; ''  ^  and  she  promised,  fnr- 

1  4  and  6  Philip  and  Maiy.statnte  2.  *  Ibid.  aUdnte  8. 

S  M8.  Mary,  Domestic,  Vol.  XII. 

4  Fkmdtri  M88,,  Mary.  The  aggregate  of  the  debts  to  the  Flanden 
Java,  which  Elizabeth  inherited,  cannot  be  prudently  goeaaed  at;  aadl 
have  not  yet  found  any  complete  account  on  which  I  can  rely.  It  coat  bar 
however,  fifteen  years  of  economy  to  pay  them  offl 

*  Queen  liaiy  to  the  Aldermen  of  the  Ci^  of  Lctndon:  MB.  Ibid. 
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ther,  that,  if  she  conld  legally  do  it,  she  would  dispense 
in  their  fiivour  with  the  statute  for  the  limitation  of 
usury. 

.  To  this  last  appeal  the  corporation  responded  with  a 
loan  of  20,000Z.,  at  twelve  per  cent.;  the  The  city  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  contributed  18,000Z.  makes  losa. 
more  ;  and  Gresham  sent  from  Flanders  from  time  to 
time  whatever  he  could  obtain.  In  this  way  dock- 
yards and  armouries  were  set  in  activity,  and  the  caa^ 
ties  on  the  coast  were  repaired. 

Yet  with  the  masses  the  work  of  arming  went  for* 
ward  laniniidly.     The  nation  was  heavy  at  Thenatkm 

,  ,  ,  •'fa  despcmd- 

heart,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  noblemen  enb 
and  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  raise  men's  spirits ;  the 
Uack  incubus  of  the  priesthood  sate  upon  them  like 
a  nightmare.    The  burnings  had  been  suspended  while 
parliament  was  in  sesision.     On  the  28th  of  Thepemcn- 
March  the  work  began  again,  and  Cuthbert  SSuea^and 
Simson,  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congre-  SSlh^SS?* 
gation,  was  put  to  death  in  Smithiield,  having  °»*«*o»' 
been  first   racked  to  extort   from    him  the  names  of 
his  supporters ;  ^  on  the  same  day  Reginald  Pole,  to 
clear   himself  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  sent  a  fresh 
commission  to  Harpsfeld,  to  purge  the  diocese  of  Can- 
terbury ;  ^  and  the  people,  sick  to  their  very  souls  at 
the  abominable   spectacles  which   were  thrust  before 
them,  sank  into  a  sullen  despondency. 

The  musters  for  Derbyshire  were  set  down  at  fif- 
teen hundred.  Lord  Shrewsbury  raised  four  hundred 
from  among  his  own  dependents  on  his  estates.  The 
magistrates  declared  that,  owing  to  death,  want,  and' 
waste  of  means  in  the  war  of  the  last  year,  the  ^^  pool 
little  county  "  could  provide  but  one  hundred  more. 

1  Foxe;  Binmet. 

s  Sti7pe*8  Jfemortob,  VoL  YL  p.  120. 
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The  miuten  in  Devonshire  broke  up  and  went  to 
n.  .»ton  their  homes.  The  masters  in  Lincolnshire 
SSL?f «  mutinied.  The  ringleaders  in  both  counties 
were  immediately  hanged ;  ^  yet  the  loyalty  was  none 
the  greater.  The  exiled  divines  in  Germany,  believ- 
TheexUeain  ing  that  the    Doople  were  at   last   ripe  for 

Germany  in-    .    o  ,  ,i  i  *  ■% 

▼itethe        insurrection,  called  on  them  to  rise  and  put 

people  to  ''' 

»*>eiik)ii.  down  the  tyranny  which  was  crushing  them. 
Goodman  published  a  tract  on  the  obedience  of  sub* 
jects,  and  John  Knox  blew  his  ^^  First  Blast  against 
the  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women."  The  queen,  as 
if  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country  had  no  existence, 
sent  out  a  proclamation  that  any  one  who  was  found 
to  have  these  books  in  his  or  her  possession,  or  who, 
finding  such  books,  did  not  instantly  burn  them,  should 
be  executed  as  a  rebel  by  martial  law.^  '^Affectionate 
as  I  be  to  my  country  and  countrymen,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  ^^  I  was  ashamed  of  both  ;  they  went 
about  their  matters  as  men  amazed,  that  wist  not  where 
to  begin  or  end.  And  what  marvel  was  it  ?  Here 
was  nothing  but  firing,  heading,  hanging,  quartering 
and  burning,  taxing  and  levying.  A  few  priests  in 
white  rochets  ruled  all,  who  with  setting  up  of  six- 
foot  roods  and  rebuilding  of  roodlofts,  thought  to  make 
nil  sure." 

With  the  summer,  fever  and  ague  set  in  like  a  pesti- 
jnne.  Icncc.     **  God  did  so  punish  the  reahn,"  said 

b!^SS^°  Sir  Thomas  Smith  again,  "  with  quartan 
^'^^y-  agues,  and  with  such  other  long  and  new 
sicknesses,  that  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  so  many  of  her  subjects  was  made  away, 
what  with  the  execution  of  sword  and  fire,  what  by 

1  Privy  Council  BegitUr,  M8.  Mary, 

*  Royal  Proclamation,  June  6,  1558:  Stiype's  Memoriali,  VoL  TI. 
FoKO,  Vol.  XIII. 
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sicknesses,  that  the  third  part  of  the  men  of  England 
were  consumed."  ^    In  the  spring,  the  queen,  misled 
by  the  same  symptoms  which  had  deceived  Jniy. 
her  before,  had  again  fancied  herself  enceinte,  deciam  imt- 
She  made  her  will  in  the  avowed  expectation  with  cwid, 
that  she  was  about  to  undergo  the  perils  of  affieets  to 
childbearing.     She  wrote  for  her  husband  to  i»te  h^. 
come  to  her.     She  sent  the  fleet  into  the  Channel,  and 
laid  relays  of  horses  along  the  roads  to  London  from 
Dover  and  from  Harwich,  that  he  might  choose  at 
which  port  to  land. 

Philip  so  far  humoured  the  fancy,  which  he  must 
have  known  to  be  delusive,  that  he  sent  the  Count 
de  Feria  to  congratulate  her.  Her  letter,  he  said, 
contained  the  best  news  which  he  had  heard  since 
the  loss  of  Calais.  But  the  bubble  broke  soon.  Mary 
had  parted  &om  her  husband  on  the  5th  of  the  preced- 
ing  July,  and  her  suspense,  therefore,  was  not  long 
protracted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  in  what 
direction  her  second  disappointment  vented  itself 

Cranmer  alone  hitherto  had  suffered  afler  recanta- 
tion ;  to  others,  pardon  had  continued  to  be  g|,e  nodi 
offered  to  the  last  moment.     But  this  poor  JJJ^tSj' 
mercy  was  now  extinguished:      A  man  in  JSiSli'*'' 
Hampshire,  named  Bembridge,  exclaimed  at  ^^Jfl^d 
the  point  of  execution  that  he  would  submit ;  ■»«»«'»^- 
a  form  was  produced  on  the  spot,  which   Bembridge 
signed,  and  the  sheriff,  Sir  Richard  Pexall,  reprieved 
him   by  his  own  authority.     But  a  letter  of  council 
came  instantly  to  Pexall,  that  ^^  the  Queen's  Majesty 
could  not  but  find  it  very  strange  "  that  he  had  saved 
from  punishment  a  man  condemned  for  heresy :  the 
execution  was  to  proceed  out  of  hand ;  and  ^^  if  the 

1  OitiioiKm  the  Queen*!  Mwriagtf:  Strype*»  Life  of  Sir  ThfMia$  Bmkk 
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prisoner  continued  iti  the  Gatiholic  ftith,  as  he  pr^^* 
tended,  some  discreet  and  learned  man  might  be  present 
with  him  in  his  death,  for  the  aiding  of  him  to  die  God'$ 
aervant."  ^  Bembridge  was  accordingly  bnmt,  and  the 
sheriff,  for  the  lenity  which  he  had  dared  to  show,  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet.  Whole  detachments  of  men 
and  women  were  again  slaughtered  in  London ;  and 
the  queen,  exasperated  at  the  determination  with  which 
the  populace  cheered  the  snffei*ers  with  their  sympathy, 
jviw.  sent  out  a  proclamation  forbidding  her  sub- 

iixnSm^  jects  to  approach,  touch,  speak  to,  or  comfort 
•Mottnc*  hei*eties  on  their  way  to  execution,  under 
with  dMfh.  pain  of  death.  Shortly  after,  a  congregation' 
of  Protestants  were  detected  at  a  prayer-meeting  in  a^ 
field  near  the  city ;  thirteen  were  taken  as  prisoners 
seTvnmen  before  Bouuer,  and  seven  were  burnt  at 
■mbarnTat  Smithfiold  together  on  the  28th  of  June. 
"^'^^  The  people  replied  to  the  queen's  menaces 
by  crowding  about  the  stake  with  passionate  demon*' 
strations  of  afiection,  and  Thomas  Bentham,  a  friend 
of  Lever  the  preacher,  when  the  faggots  were  lighted, 
stood  out  in  the  presence  of  the  throng,  and  cried : 

"  We  know  that  they  are  the  people  of  God,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  well  to  them  and 
say,  God  strengthen  them.  God  Almighty,  for  Christ's^ 
«ake,  strengthen  them." 

The  multitude  shouted,  in  reply,  "Amen,  Amen."  * 
Alarmed  himself,  this  time,  at  the  display  of  emotion, 
Bonner  durst  not  outrage   the   metropolis  with   the 

Bnn^Si^at  ^^^^^'^^  ®^  ^^   remaining   six.      Yet,  not  to 
let  them  escape  him,  he  tried  them  privatdly 

1  Privy  Cornea  RegisUr,  MS. 

•  Bentham  to  Lever:  Stiype's  Memorials,  YoL  YL 
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m  his  own  house    at  Fulham,   and  burnt    them   at 
Brentford  at  night  in  the  darkness.^ 

So  fared  the  Protestants,  murdered  to  propitiate 
Providence,  and,  if  possible,  extort  for  the  queen  a  re- 
turn of  the  divine  favour.  The  alarm  of  invasion 
diminished  as  summer  advanced.  England  had  again 
a  fleet  upon  the  seas  which  feared  no  enemy,  i'fc*,, 
and  could  even  act  on  the  offensive.    In  Mavi  ~H??^ 

&v  Ports' 

two  hundred  and  forty  ships,  large  and'small,  moath. 
were  collected  at  Portsmouth ;  ^  and  on  the  day  of  the 
burning  at  Brentford,  accident  gave  a  small  squadron 
among  than  a  share  in  a  considerable  victory. 

Lord  Clinton,  who  was  now  admiral  in  the  place  of 
Howard,  after  an  ineffectual  cruise  in  the  south  of  the 
Channel,  returned  to  Portsmouth  on  the  8th  of  July. 
A  few  vessels  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais, 
when  M.  de  Thermes,  whom  the  Duke  of  m.  do 
Guise  left  in  command  there,  with  the  gar-  and  the  gw 
rison  of  Boulogne,  some  levies    collected  in  csi^tak* 
Picardy,  and   his  own   troops,  in   all   about  d^^uml 
9000  men,  ventured  an  inroad  into  the  Low  Countries, 
took  Dunkirk,  and  plundered  it.     Not  caring  to  pene« 
trate  further,  he  was  retreating  with  his  booty,  when 
Count  Egmont,  with  a  few  thousand  Burgun-  Battle  of 
dians  and  Flemings,  cut  in  at  Gravelines  be-  25  aSScI 
ihveen  the  French  and  their  own  frontiers.  **»•'««»«*• 
Phey  had  no  means  of  passing,  except  at  low  water, 
between  the  town  of  Gravelines  and  the  sea,  and  the 
English  ships,  which  were  in  communication  with  Eg- 
mont, stood  in  as  near  as  they  could  venture,  so  as  to 
command  the  sands. 


1  **Tliis  fact,**  8a7iFoza,*<piircliaMd  him  mote  hatnd  than  anjtlMt 
he  had  done  of  the  common  people." 
s  Swift  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewabaiy:  Lodge*a  lUmtratum,  Vol.  I.  p. 
voc»  n.  31 
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De  Thermes,  obliged  to  ftdvance  when  the  tide 
would  permit  him,  dashed  at  the  dangerous  passage ;  the 
guns  of  Gravelines  on  one  side^  the  guns  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  on  the  other,  tore  his  ranks  to  pieces,  and 
Egmont  charging  when  their  confusion  wa^  at  its 
worst,  the  French  were  almost  annihilated.  Five 
thousand  were  killed,  De  Thermes  himself,  Senarpont 
of  Boulogne,  the  Governor  of  Picardy,  and  many  oth&r 
men  of  note,  ^ere  taken.  If  Clinton  had  been  a< 
hand  with  the  strength  o(  the  fleet,  and  a  dash  bad 
been  made  at  Calais  by  land  and  sea,  it  would  have  been 
recovered  more  easily  than  it  had  been  lost*  But 
fortune  had  no  such  &vour  to  bestow  on  Queen  Mary. 
Clinton  was  still  loitering  at  Spithead,  and  when  news 
of  the  action  came  it  was  too  late. 

The  plan  of  the  naval  campaign  fcr  the  season  was 
Th«  united  ^^  attack  Brest  with  the  united  strength  of 
S^ta^^  England  and  Flanders,  and  hold  it  as  a  se- 
Stcoan-  curity  for  the  restoration  of  Calais  at  the 
poM  toat-  peace.  It  was  for  the  arrival  of  his  allies  that 
tack  Brest  ciiutou  had  been  waiting,  and  it  was  only  at 
the  end  of  the  month  that  the  combined  fleet,  a  hundred 
and  forty  sail,  left  Portsmouth  for  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
They  appeared  duly  off*  Brest ;  yet,  when  their  object 
was  before  them,  they  changed  their  minds  on  the 
iMt»dof  feasibility  of  their  enterprise ;  and  leaving 
bjrnafew  their  original  design,  they  landed  a  force 
wid  retixn,  at  Couquet,  which  they  plundered  and  burnt, 
"ficoraj  and  afterwards  destroyed  some  other  villages 
nothiDg.  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  achievement  was 
not  a  very  splendid  one.  Four  or  five  hundred  Flem- 
ings who  ventured  too  far  from  the  fleet  were  cut  off; 
and  as  the  Duke  d'Estampes  was  said  to  be  coming  up 
with  20,000  men,  Clinton  reembarked  his  men  in  haste, 
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returned  to  Portsmouth,  after  an  ineffectual  and  merel} 
mischievous  demonstration,  and  then  reported  the  sick 
ness  in  the  fleet  so  considerable,  that  the  operations  for 
the  season  must  be  considered  at  an  end.^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  contending  princes  in  their 
own  persons,  Philip  with  the  powers  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  Spain,  Henry  with  the  whole  available 
strength  of  France,  sate  watching  each  other  in  en- 
trenched camps  upon  the  Somme.  The  French  king, 
with  the  recollection  of  St.  Quentin  fresh  upon  him, 
would  not  risk  a  second  such  defeat.  Philip  would  not 
haasard  his  late  advantage  by  forcing  an  action  which 
might  lose  for  him  all  that  he  had  gained.  In  the 
pause,  the  conviction  came  slowly  over  both,  Aqput. 
that  there  was  no  need  for  further  bloodshed,  Htnry  btcta 
and  that  the  long,  weary,  profitless  war  might  ■cuuititfi 
at  last  have  an  end.  A  mighty  revolution  had  conm  to  an 
passed  over  Europe  since  Francis  first  led  an  them. 
army  over  the  Alps.  The  world  had  passed  into  a  new 
era;  and  die  question  of  strength  had  to  be  tried,  not  any 
more  between  Spaniard  and  Frenchman,  but  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Already  the  disciples  of 
Calvin  threatened  the  Church  of  France ;  Holland  was 
vexing  the  superstition  of  Philip,  and  the  Protestants 
in  Scotland  were  breaking  from  the  hand  of  Mary  of 
Gxdse :  more  and  more  the  Catholic  princes  felt  the 
want  of  a  general  council^  that  the  questions  of  the  day 
might  be  taken  hold  of  firmly,  and  the  Inquisition  Ye 
set  to  work  on  some  resolute  principle  of  concert. 

In  September,  the  Emperor  passed  away  in  his  re- 
turement  at  St.  Just.      With  him   perished  oSSS^! 
the  traditions  and  passions  of  which  he  was  JJS^u^. 
the  hot  representative,  and  a  new  page  was  SSiSiii? 

1  U8.  Mm%  DomtiUc,  Yol.  XIIL 
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taming  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Essential  ground 
of  quarrel  between  Henry  and  Philip  there  was  nme,  ^ 
the  outward  accidental  ground  —  the  claims  on  Milan 
and  Naples,  Savoy  and  Navarre  —  had  been  rendered 
easy  of  settlement  by  the  conquest  of  Calais,  and  by 
the  marriage  which  was  consummated  a  few  weeks 
after  Guise's  victory,  between  the  Dauphin  arid  the 
Queen  of  Scots. 

Satisfied  with  the  triumph  of  a  policy  which  had 
annexed  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  France,  and  with 
having  driven  the  English  by  main  strength  irom  their 
last  foothold  on  French  soil,  Henrv  could  now  be  con- 
tent  to  evacuate  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  if  Philip,  on  his 
aide,  would  repeat  the  desertion  of  CrSpy,  and  having 
brought  England  into  the  war,  would  leave  her  to  en- 
dure her  own  losses,  or  avenge  them  by  her  single 
strength.  With  this  secret  meaning  on  the  part  of 
France,  an  overture  for  a  peace  was  commenced  in  the 
autumn  of  1558,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Duchess 
An  annbtice  ^^  Lorraine,  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon, 
upSSi^d  ^^^  *he  first  Conference  was  held  at  the 
^nS?"meet  abbey  of  Cercamp,  where  Arundel,  Wotton, 
£e*SSf  ^^^  Thirlby  attended  as  the  representJitives 
•fa peace,     of  England. 

How  far  Philip  would  consent  to  an  arrangement  so 
phiupis  perfidious  towards  the  country  of  which  he 
make  his  was  the  nominal  sovereign,  depended,  first, 
at  the  ex-'  ou  the  life  of  the  queen.  The  titular  King 
j^gutnd;  of  England  could  by  no  fiction  or  pretext  re- 
lieve himself  of  the  duties  which  the  designation  im- 
posed  upon  him;  and  if  the  English  were  deserted, 
their  resentment  would  explode  in  a  revolution  of 
which  Mary  would  be  the  instant  victim.^ 

^  Benard  found  it  necessary  to  warn  Philip  of  this,  in  a  despatch  wnv 
tan  in  October:  GranveUe  Paper s^  Vol.  V.  p.  225. 
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Mary,  indeed,  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  difHciilty 
She  was  attacked  in  September  by  the  fever  which  was 
carrying  off  so  many  of  her  subjects.     The  fresh  dis- 
ease aggravated   her  constitutional  disorder,  and  her 
days  were  drawing  fast  to  their  end.    But  Philip's  hold 
on  England  need  not  perish  with  the  death  of  ^>>ich  he 
his   wife,  if  he  could  persuade  her  sister  to  while  he  ca» 
take  her  place.     His  policy,  therefore,  was  Eiiabeth. 
for  the  present  to  linger  out  the  negotiations  ;  to  iden- 
tify in  appearance  his  own  and  the  English  interests, 
and  to  wait  the  events  of  the  winter. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Conference  it  was  immediately 
evident  that  France  would  not  part  with  Calais.  The 
English  commissioners  had  been  ordered  to  take  no 
part  in  the  discussion,  unless  the  restitution  was  agreed 
on  as  a  preliminary ;  and  when  they  made  their  de- 
mand, Henry  replied  that  "  he  would  hazard  October, 
his  crown  rather  than  forego  his  conquest.'*  ^  STuS^that 
The  resolution  was  expressed  decisively  ;  and  SS^Si"*** 
they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  so  much  in-  ^*****' 
difference  in  the  Spanish  representatives,  that  they  at 
first  intended  to  return  to  England  on  the  spot. 

"  To  our  minds,"  they  wrote,  "  Calais  is  so  neces- 
sary to  be  had  again  for  the  quieting  of  the  world's 
mind  in  England,  and  it  should  so  much  offend  and 
exasperate  England,  if  any  peace  was  made  without 
restitution  of  it,  that,  for  our  part,  no  earthly  private 
commodity  nor  profit  could  induce  us  thereto,  noi 
nothing  could  be  more  grievous  to  us  than  to  be  min- 
isters therein."  ^ 

They  were  on  the  point  of  departure,  when  a  let- 
ter from   Philip  required    them   to  remain   at  their 

1  Anindel,  Thirlby,  and  Wotton  to  the  Council:  Frmteh  M88.,  boo 
lie  IS. 
•  lUd. 
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posts*  Contrary  to  their  expectation,  the  king  promised 
England  will  to  suDDort  England  in  insisting  on  the  reator 
pea<»with-    ation,  Bud  HIS  own  commissioners  were   in- 

out  it ;  and 

Philip  structed  eqnally  to  agree  to  nothing  unless  it 

promises  ^         J  m  ^        o 

to  support     was  conceded.^     Thus  for  a  time  the  nego- 

the  Knglidh       ...  . 

demand.  tiatiou  remained  suspended  till  events  should 
clear  up  the  course  which  the  .diflFerent  parties  would 
follow. 

And  these  events,  or  the  one  great  event,  was  now 
close,  and  the  shadows  were  drawing  down  over  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  Amidst  discontent  and 
misery  at  home,  disgrace  and  failure  abroad,  the  fan- 
tastic comparisons,  the  delirious  analogies,  the  child 
which  was  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  —  where  were  now  these  visionary 
and  humiliating  dreams  ? 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  Privj^  Council  w«re 
summoned  to  London  "  for  gi'eat  and  urgent  affaira." 
Three  men  ^^  ^^  beginning  of  November  three  men  and 
womenare  ^^^  womcu  Suffered  at  Canterbury.  They 
SlSerbury  wcre  the  last  who  were  put  to  deaths  and  had 
b^g^the  \yQQYi  presented  by  Pole  in  person  to  be  vis- 
■'^'-  ited  "  with  condign  punishment."  '^     On  the 

6th,  parliament  met,  and  the  promised  second  subsidy 
was  demanded,  but  the  session  was  too  brief  for  a  res- 
olution. The  queen's  life,  at  the  time  of  the  opening, 
Philip  senas    was  a  oucstion  perhaps  of  hours,  at  most  of 

the  Count  ^  ^  r       1     .  •  J- 

de  Feria  to  oays ;  and  aware  ot  what  was  impending, 
to  smooth      Philip  despatched  the  Count  de  Feria  to  her 

Ihe  accession 

ofBiixabeth.  with  a  dcsirc  that  she  should  offer  no  objec* 
tions  to  the  succession  of  Elizabeth* 

The  count  reached  London  on  the  9th  of  November 

1  Philip  to  the  English  Ambassador,  October  30:  Frmch  MS 8,,  bun- 
olel3. 
a  "  Coadignft  animadversione  plectendos."  —  Wilkins's  Concilia^  VoU  IV 
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He  was  admitted  to  an  interview,  and  the  queen,  too 
brave  to  repine  at  what  was  now  inevitable,  and  anx- 
ious to  the  last  to  please  her  husband,  declared  herself 
"  well  content "  that  it  should  be  as  he  wished;  she  en- 
treated only  that  her  debts  might  be  paid,  and  that  "  re- 
ligion "  should  not  be  changed. 

Leaving  Mary's  death-bedj  De  Feria  informed  the 
council  of  the  king's  request,  and  from  the  council 
hastened  to  the  house  of  Lord  Clinton,  a  few  miles 
from  London,  where  Elizabeth  was  staying.  In 
Philip's  name,  he  informed  her  that  her  succession 
was  assured ;  his  master  had  used  his  influence  in  her 
favour,  and  no  opposition  need  be  anticipated. 

Elizabeth  listened  graciously.  That  Philip's  services 
to  her,  however,  had  been  so  considerable  Jforembw: 

,  De  Feria  bai 

as  De  Feria  told   her,   she   was  unable   to  ^i^^^r'*^ 

.  with  ISlin- 

allow.  She  admitted,  and  admitted  thank-  ^eth; 
fully,  the  good  offices  which  he  had  shown  to  her  when 
she  was  at  Woodstock.  She  was  perhaps  ignorant  that 
it  was  for  the  safety  of  Philip's  life  that  her  own  had 
been  so  nearly  sacrificed  ;  that  Philip's  interest  in  her 
succession  had  commenced  only  when  his  own  appeared 
impossible.  But  she  knew  how  narrow  had  been  her 
escape;  she  had  neither  forgotten  her  danger,  nor 
ceased  to  resent  her  treatment.  It  was  to  the  people 
of  England,  she  told  the  coufTl,  that  she  owed  her  real 
gratitude.  The  people  had  saved  her  from  destruction  ; 
the  people  had  prevented  her  sister  from  changing  the 
settlement  of  the  crown.  She  would  be  the  people's 
({ueen,  and  she  would  reign  in  the  people's  interest. 

De  Feria  feared,  from  what  she  said,  that  *'  in  relig- 
ion she  would  not  go  right."     The  ladies  by  who,  he 
whom  she  was  surrounded  were  suspected;  not^o 
Sir  William  Cecil,  whose  conformity  was  as  i^ob 
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transparent  then  as  it  is  now,  would  be  her  principal 
secretary ;  and  the  count  observed,  with  a  foreboding 
of  evil,  that  *^  she  had  an  admiration  for  the  king  her 
fiither's  mode  of  ruling ; "  and  that  of  the  legate  she 
spoke  with  cold  severity.^ 

It  is  possible  that  Pole  was  made  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth's  feelings  towards  him.  To  himself  person- 
ally, those  feelings  were  of  little  moment,  for  he,  too, 
p«dA,uireu  like  the  queen,  was  dying — dying  to  be 
li  dying.  spared  a  second  exile,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  seeing  with  his  eyes  the  dissolution  of  the  phantom 
fiibric  which  he  had  given  the  labours  of  his  life  to 
build. 

Yet  what  he  did  not  live  to  behold  he  could  not  have 
fiuled  to  anticipate.  The  spirit  of  Henry  YIII.  was 
rising  from  the  grave  to  scatter  his  work  to  all  the 
winc^ ;  while  he,  the  champion  of  Heaven,  the  de- 
stroyer of  heresy,  was  lying  himself  under  a  charge  of 
the  same  crime,  with  the  Pope  for  his  accuser.  With- 
out straining  too  far  the  license  of  imagination,  we  may 
believe  that  the  disease  which  was  destroying  him  was 
chiefly  a  broken  heart.  But  it  was  painful  to  him  to 
lie  under  the  ill  opinion  of  the  person  who  was  so  soon 
to  be  on  the  throne  of  England ;  and  possibly  he 
wished  to  leave  her,  as  a  legacy,  the  warning  entrea- 
ties of  a  dying  man. 

Three  days  after  De  Feria's  visit,  therefore,  Pole 
He  writes  a    sent   the   Dean   of  Worcester  to   Elizabeth 

last  letter,  .  ,  -        .  .      n       r  •   t_    • 

and  sends  B  With  a  mcssage,  the  import  of  whicn  is  un- 
siizabeth.  known  ;  and  a  short  letter,  as  the  dean's 
credentials,  saying  only  that  the  legate  desired,  before 


1  Beport  of  the  Count  de  Feria:  lytler,  Vol.  IL  p.  494. 
fl«  /Mb€tf  of  Feria,  M8.,  quoted  by  Lingud. 
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he  should  depart,  to  leave  all  persons  satisfied  of  him, 
and  especially  her  Grace.^ 

This  was  the  14th  of  November.     The  same  day, 
or  the  day  after,  a  lady-in-waiting  carried  the  ^^  ,^^ 
queen's  last  wishes  to  her  successor.     They  5Sh!jiita 
were  the  same  which  she  had  already  men-  ^^^^^ 
tioned  to  De  Feria  —  that  her  debts  should  be  paid, 
and  that  the  Catholic  religion  might  be   maintained, 
with  an  additional  request  that  her  servants  should  be 
properly  cared  for.*     Then,  taking  leave  of  a  world  in 
which  she  had  played  so  ill  a  part,  she  prepared,  with 
quiet  piety,  for  the  end.     On  the  16th,  at  ReedTes  tiw 
midnight,  she  received  the  last  rites  of  the  and  dies. 
Church.     Towards  morning,  as  she  was  sinking,  mass 
was  said  at  her  bedside.    At  the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
unable  to  speak  or  move,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
body  of  her  Lord  ;  and  as  the  last  words  of  the  bene- 
diction were  uttered,  her  head   sunk,   and   she  was 
gone. 

A  few  hours  later,  at  Lambeth,  Pole  followed  her, 
and  the  reign  of  the  Pope  in  England,  and  ^^ 
the  reign  of  terror,  closed  together.  <»^- 

No  English  sovereign  ever  ascended  the  throne 
with  larger  popularity  than  Mary  Tudor.  The  coun- 
try was  eager  to  atone  to  her  for  her  mother's  injuries ; 
and  the  instinctive  loyalty  of  the  English  towards  their 

1  CoUon,  M8,  VeqHuian,  F.  3.  The  letter  is  written  in  a  shaking  hand. 
The  address  is  lost,  and  being  dated  the  14tb  of  November,  while  Mary 
was  still  ahve,  it  has  been  described  as  to  her  and  not  to  \ket  sister.  But 
an  endorsement  '*  From  the  Queen's  Majesty  at  Hatfield,"  leaves  no  doubl 
to  whom  it  was  written. 

^  Among  the  apocryphal  or  vaguely  attested  anecdotes  of  the  end  o/ 
Mary,  she  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  if  her  body  was  opened,  Calais 
would  be  found  written  on  her  heart  The  stoiy  is  not  particulariy  charac 
teristic,  but  having  come  somehow  into  ezistenoe,  there  is  no  tmmou  wlqp 
ft  ihoiild  not  oontina*  to  be  beli«v«d. 
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natural  ^veileign  was  enhanced  by  the  abottive  efforti 
of  Northumberland  to  rob  her  of  her  inheritartce* 
She  had  reigned  little  more  than  five  years^  and  she 
descended  into  the  grave  amidst  curses  deeper  than  the 
acclamations  which  had  welcomed  her  accession.  In 
that  brief  time  she  had  swathed  her  name  in  the  hor- 
rid epithet  which  will  cling  to  it  for  ever ;  and  yet 
from  the  passions  which  in  general  tempt  sovereigns 
into  crime,  she  was  entirely  free ;  to  the  time  of  her 
accession  she  had  lived  a  blameless,  and,  in  many  re- 
apects^  a  noble  life  ;  and  few  men  or  women  have  lived 
less  capable  of  doing  knowingly  a  wrong  thing. 

Philip^s  conduct,  which  could  not  extinguish  b^ 
passion  for  him,  and  the  collapse  of  the  inflated  imagi* 
nations  which  had  surrounded  her  sQpposed  pregnancy, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  affected  her  sanity.  Those 
forlorn  hours  when  she  would  sit  on  the  ground  with 
her  knees  drawn  to  her  face ;  those  restless  days  and 
nights  when,  like  a  ghost,  she  would  wander  about  the 
palace  galleries,  rousing  herself  only  to  write  tear- 
blotted  letters  to  her  husband ;  those  bursts  of  fiiry 
over  the  libels  dropped  in  her  way  ;  or  the  niarchings 
in  procession  behind  the  Host  in  the  London  streets  — 
these  are  all  symptoms  of  hysterical  derangement,  and 
leave  little  room,  as  we  think  of  her,  for  other  feelings 
than  pity.  But  if  Mary  was  insane,  the  madness  was 
of  a  kind  which  placed  her  absolutely  under  her  spirit- 
ual directors  ;  and  the  responsibility  for  her  cruelties, 
if  responsibility  be  anything  but  a  name,  rests  first 
with  Gardiner,  who  commenced  them,  and,  secondly, 
and  in  a  higher  degree,  with  Reginald  Pole.  Because 
Pole,  with  the  council,  once  interfered  to  prevent  an 
imprudent  massacre  in  Smithfield;  because,  being 
legate,  he  left  the  common  duties  of  his  diocese  to  sab- 
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ordinates,  be  is  not  to  be  held  innocent  of  atrocitiea 
which  could  neither  have  been  commenced  nor  contin- 
ued without  his  sanction ;  and  he  was  notoriously  the 
one  person  in  the  council  whom  the  queen  absolutely 
trusted.  The  revenge  of  the  clergy  for  their  past  hu- 
miliations, and  the  too  natural  tendency  of  an  op- 
pressed party  to  abuse  suddenly  recovered  power,  com- 
bined to  originate  the  Marian  persecution.  The  relwl- 
lions  and  massacres,  the  political  scandals,  the  univer- 
sal suffering  throughout  the  country  during  Edward's 
minority,  had  created  a  general  bitterness  in  all  classes 
against  the  Reformers ;  the  Catholics  could  appeal  with 
justice  to  the  apparent  consequences  of  heretical  o])in« 
ions ;  and  when  the  Reforming  preachers  themselves 
denounced  so  loudly  the  irreligion  which  had  attended 
their  success,  there  was  little  wonder  that  the  world 
took  them  at  their  word,  and  was  ready  to  permit  the 
use  of  strong  suppressive  measures  to  keep  down  the 
unruly  tendencies  of  uncontrolled  fanatics. 

But  neither  these  nor  any  other  feelings  of  English 
growth,  could  have  produced  the  scenes  which  have 
stamped  this  unhappy  reign  with  a  character  so  fright- 
ful«  The  parliament  which  reenacted  the  Lollard 
statutes,  had  refhsed  to  restore  the  Six  Articles  as  be- 
ing too  severe ;  yet  under  the  Six  Articles  twenty-one 
persons  only  suffered  in  six  years  ;  while,  perhaps,  not 
twice  as  many  more  had  been  executed  under  the  ear- 
lier acts  in  the  century  and  a  half  in  which  they  had 
stood  on  the  Statute  roll.  The  hai^shness  of  the  law 
confined  the  action  of  it  to  men  who  were  definitely 
dangerous ;  and  when  the  bishops'  powers  were  given 
back  to  them,  there  was  little  anticipation  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  those  powers  would  be  misused. 

And  that  except  from  some  special  influences  they 
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ffonld  not  have  been  tlitis  misased,  the  local  character 
of  the  persecution  may  be  taken  to  prove.  The  stonn 
was  violent  only  in  London,  in  Essex  which  was  in  the 
diocese  of  London,  and  in  Canterbury.  It  raged  long 
after  the  death  of  Gardiner  ;  and  Gardiner,  though  ho 
made  the  beginning,  ceased  after  the  first  few  months 
to  take  further  part  in  it.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
would  have  had  a  persecution,  and  a  keen  one;  but 
the  fervour  of  others  left  his  lagging  zeal  far  behind. 
For  the  first  and  last  time  the  true  Ultramontane  spirit 
was  dominant  in  England ;  the  genuine  conviction  that, 
as  the  orthodox  prophets  and  sovereigns  of  Israel  slew 
the  worshippers  of  Baal,  so  were  Catholic  rulers  called 
upon,  as  their  first  duty,  to  extirpate  heretics  as  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man. 

The  language  of  the  legate  to  the  City  of  London 
shows  the  devout  sincerity  with  which  he  held  that 
opinion  himself.  Through  him,  and  sustained  by  his 
authority,  the  queen  held  it ;  and  by  these  two  the  ec- 
clesiastical government  of  England  was  conducted. 

Archbishop  Parker,  who  succeeded  Pole  at  Canter- 
bury, and  had  therefore  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  his  conduct  had  really  been,  called  him  Camifex 
et  flagellum  Ecclesice  Anglicance^  the  hangman  and  the 
scourge  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  character 
was  irreproachable ;  in  all  the  virtues  of  the  Catholic 
Church  he  walked  without  spot  or  stain ;  and  the  sys- 
tem to  which  he  had  surrendered  himself  had  left  to 
him  of  the  common  selfishnesses  of  mankind  his  enor- 
mous vanity  alone.  But  that  system  h^d  extinguished 
also  in  him  the  human  instincts,  the  genial  emotions  by 
which  theological  theories  stand  especially  in  need  to 
be  corrected.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  persons  at  all 
times  numerous,  in  whom  enthusiasm  takes  the  place 
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of  nnderstanding ;  who  are  men  of  an  ^^  idea ;  "  and 
unable  to  accept  human  things  bs  they  are,  are  pas- 
sionate loyalists,  passionate  churchmen,  passionate  revo- 
lutionists, as  the  accidents  of  their  age  may  determine. 
Happily  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  persons  so  consti- 
tuted rarely  arrive  at  power :  should  power  come  to 
them,  they  use  it,  as  Pole  used  it,  to  defeat  the  ends 
which  are  nearest  to  their  hearts. 

The  teachers  who  finally  converted  the  English  na- 
tion to  Protestantism  were  not  the  declaimers  from  the 
pulpit,  nor  the  voluminous  controversialists  with  tne 
pen.  These,  indeed,  could  produce  arguments  which, 
to  those  who  were  already  convinced,  seemed  as  if 
they  ought  to  produce  conviction ;  but  conviction  did 
not  follow  till  the  finiits  of  the  doctrine  bore  witness  to 
the  spirit  from  which  it  came.  The  evangelical  teachers, 
caring  only  to  be  allowed  to  develope  their  own  opin- 
ions, and  persecute  their  opponents,  had  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  men  who  had  spared  neither  tomb  nor 
altar,  who  had  stripped  the  lead  from  the  church  roofs, 
and  stolen  the  bells  from  the  church  towers ;  and  be- 
tween  them  they  had  so  outraged  such  plain  honest 
minds  as  remained  m  England,  that  had  Mary  been 
content  with  mild  repression,  had  she  left  the  Pope  to 
those  who  loved  him,  and  married,  instead  of  Philip, 
some  English  lord,  the  mass  would  have  retained  its 
place,  the  clergy  in  moderate  form  would  have  resumed 
their  old  authority,  and  the  Reformation  would  have 
waited  for  a  century.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  queen 
listened  to  the  unwise  advisers,  who  told  her  that  mod- 
eration in  religion  was  the  sin  of  the  Laodic^^eans , 
and  while  the  fanatics  who  had  brought  scandal  on  the 
Reforming  cause,  either  truckled,  like  Shaxton,  or  stole 
abroad  to  wrangle  over  surplices  and  forms  of  prayer. 
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die  true  and  the  good  atoned  with  their  lives  for  the 
crimes  of  others,  and  vindicated  a  noble  cause  hy  nobly 
djring  for  it. 

And  while  among  the  Reformers  that  which  wae 
most  bright  and  excellent  shone  out  with  preternatural 
lustre,  80  were  the  GathoUcs  permitted  to  exhibit  also 
the  preternatural  features  of  the  creed  which  was  ex- 
piring. 

Although  Pole  and  Mary  could  have  laid  their  hands 
on  earl  and  baron,  knight  and  gentleman,  whose  heresy 
was  notorious,  although,  in  the  queen's  own  guard, 
there  was  many  who  never  listened  to  a  mass,^  they 
durst  not  strike  where  there  was  danger  that  they 
would  be  struck  in  return.  They  went  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges ;  they  gathered  up  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind ;  they  took  the  weaver  from  bis 
loom,  the  carpenter  from  his  workshop,,  the  husband- 
man from  his  plough ;  they  laid  bands  on  maidens  and 
boys  "  who  had  never  heard  of  any  other  religion  than 
that  which  they  were  called  on  to  abjure  ;  "  ^  old  men 
tottering  into  the  grave,  and  children  whose  lips  could 
but  just  lisp  the  articles  of  their  creed ;  and  of  these 
they  made  their  burnt  -  oflFerings ;  with  these  they 
crowded  their  prisons,  and  when  filth  and  famine  killed 
them,  they  flung  them  out  to  rot.  How  long  England 
would  have  endured  the  repetition  of  the  horrid  spec- 
tacles is  hard  to  say.  The  persecution  lasted  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  something  less  than  300  per- 
sons were  burnt  at  the  stake.*  **  By  imprisonment," 
said  Lord  Burleigh,  "  by  torment,  by  fiimine,  by  fire, 
almost  the  number  of  400  were,"  in  their  various  ways, 
*'  lamentably  destroyed.*' 

1  IlDderhilPB  NarraHve. 

3  Burleigh's  Execution  of  Juttice, 

*  The  number  is  variously  computed  at  270, 280,  and 
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Yet,  as  has  been  already  said,  interference  was  im- 
possible except  by  armed  force.  The  country  knew 
from  the  first  that  by  the  course  of  nature  the  period 
of  cruelty  must  be  a  brief  one ;  it  knew  that  a  suc- 
cessfiil  rebellion  is  at  best  a  calamity  ;  and  the  bravest 
and  wisest  men  would  not  injure  an  illustrious  cause  by 
conduct  less  than  worthy  of  it,  so  long  as  endurance 
was  possible.  They  had  saved  Elizabeth's  life  and 
Elizabeth's  rights,  and  Elizabeth,  when  her  time  came, 
would  deliver  her  subjects.  The  Catholics,  therefore, 
were  permitted  to  continue  their  cruelties  till  the  cup 
of  iniquity  was  full ;  till  they  had  taught  the  educated 
laity  of  England  to  regard  them  with  horror ;  and  till 
the  Romanist  superstition  had  died,  amidst  the  exec 
tions  of  the  people,  of  its  own  excess. 
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